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INTRODUCTION. 

^ Far be from me or my friends," says a distinguislied writei^ 
'siicb frigid philofiophyy as may oondact ti% indifferent and 
nnmored, over any ground that has been d^niBed by wisdom, 
-bravery or virtue. The man is little to be envied whose patriot* 
ism would not gain force upon the plains of Marathon, or whose 
piety would not grow warm among the ruins of lona." And 
thufl^ among the objects that attract the attention of people, iH 
all countries^ as they advance in civilization, few are sought with 
more avidity than the facts concerning their early history. 

Oar patriotism is warmed, and our virtue is strengthened, 
while gazing up6n the fields where the blood of our ancestors 
wss shed in defense of liberty, or while perusing the story of the 
perils, sufferings, and self-sacrificing heroism of those who won 
our national independence. Nothing, therefore, can tend more 
strongly to the preservation of the liberties of our own favored 
and happy country, than a familiarity with the deeds, and an 
admiration for the character, of our revolutionary ancestors 
Our glorious institutions can be in no danger while there is a 
sentiment of patriotism among the people, which glows at 
(he recital of our country's renown, and which cherishes tha 
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memory of its heroes. To foster this feeling, as well as to dirioct 
attention to a class of patriots whose chums to the grateful re» 
membranoe of those who enjoy the blessings of tt^ institutions 
have been too much disr^arded, ia the design of the present 
Tolume. 

. No portion of our countiy has a histoiy so replete with 
stirring events as that bordering upon Lake Ghamplain. Situ- 
ated between the French prorince of Canada and the Englidi 
colonies^ and aimnltaneously claimed by eadi, it was^ for one 
hundred and fifty years, the grand highway of theur warlike 
expeditions against each other, and the scene upon which ihdr 
bloodiest and most hotly contested battles were fought Here 
many of the heroes of the American Berotution received their 
first experience in the art of war, and achieved that renown whidi 
afterward placed than at the head of armies whose noble pur- 
pose sanctified thdr resort to the awful arbitramrat of battle. 
There, too, the most powerful and threatening army sent out to 
crush the freedom of this country, began its march in trhimph, 
and there ended it in a most disastrous defeat The history of 
the Green-Mountain state, which stretches ak>sg the east shore 
of Lake Ohampkin, is so closely interwoven with that of the 
armies which have trodden its soil, and of the wars in which, 
they were engaged, that the one cannot be fairly written to the 
exclusion of the other. 

In addition to the usual authorities on American history con- 
sulted in the preparation of this volume^ especial indebtedness 
to tlie foUowmg is acknowledged — Skde*s Vermont State 
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Papers— WilluunB' and Thompeon^s Histories of Yermont — 
aod Chipman'a Lives of Wainery Chittenden and CbipmaiL 
These are all Vermont anthon. Ber. Samad Williams^ D. D^ 
author of Uia fint 'Ektorj of Yennonty was the grandson 
of Bev. ^ohn WiUiams^ the ''Deeifield Captive," and father of 
CbxthiK. WOMarns, for manj yean Chief Justice of Yermont^ 
aad reoently the popular governor of that stata He was one 
of the founders and the principal bene&ctor of the Univeraitj 
of Yermont, at BurMngton. For several yean he employed his 
talents^ almost if not quite gratnitonsly, in delivering lectures in 
natoral j^iHosophy, and ia forwarding the progress of the Uni- 
venily* With only four hundred and eighty dollan raised by 
snbscsrjption, he purchased the first phUosophicat apparatus for 
the institotioa. That this appiuatus might be as complete as 
possible, Dr. Williams expended the money in the most frugal 
manner, admitting nothing of foi^ign manufacimre which could 
be made at home^ aad nothing of brass where it might be made 
of wood. Dr. Williams had removed to Y^mont as early as 
1777, and resided at Butland. In 1798, he published his 
SBstory of Yermont, in one volume. The narrative was then 
brought down to the Bevolutionaiy war ; but the work was 
afterward greatly enkrged, and, in 1809, was published in two 
volumes of about five hundred pages each. The history of the 
state was brought down to the period of the publication of the 
work. The few copies of it yet in existence are highly prized 
The copy which the writer of this obtained, although much 
worn, printed on ooane paper, and roughly bound, cost as much 
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as a dozen volumes of new works got up in the most faultless 
modern style. Rev. Zadock Thompson, of Burlington, has also 
published a large work of six hundred pages of smiJl type, 
comprising the Natural and Civil Histoiy and a Gazetteer of th« 
state. It is a work of great research and value, and as^a large 
portion of it can he of especial interest to Yermonters only, it 
should hold a prominent pUice in the library of every dtixen of 
that state. 

The compiler is indebted to the courtesy of several gentlemen 
of Vermont for important assistance in the preparation of these 
pages. From the Hon. Charles E. Williams was received a file 
of the ^ State Banner," published at Benniogton in \841, and 
oontaiDing a series of "Historical Readings^" by Hon. Hiland 
Hall, which have been freely used in the portion of this work 
relating to the difficulties between New York and the New- 
Hampshire Grants. From George F. Houghton, Esq.,' of St 
Albans, many valuable, suggestions were derived, as well as. a 
most eloquent address on the Life of Seth Warner, delivered by 
him before the Vermont legislature. This and two other ad- 
dresses, by Prof. James D. Butler, on the early history of Vermont, 
have supplied these pages with several important incidents not 
found elsewhere. Chauncey Goodrich, Esq^ of Burlington, and 
Brigadier-general Ethan Allen Hitchcock, (grandson of the " Hero 
of Ticonden^" ) also communicated facts which have enriched 
the present work. 

Hon. Henry Stevens, the distinguished antiquary of Vermont^ 
eourteously placed a considerable portion of his large and 
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mvaliMble collectioB of State Papers at the disposal of the 
compiler. For manj jeara^ Mr. Stevens has been indefatigable 
in collecting documents concerning the early history of Vermont- 
The papers of the early settlers of the state — the oorre^nd- 
ence of Bevolutionary offioeis — and the documents in the 
archives of the nation, or oopies of them, have been treasured 
up by Mr. Stevens Vermont is under great obligations to him 
£:)r his services in searching for and arranging official papers and 
other testimony toudiing the ori^n, progress^ and final consum* 
mation of the struggle which resulted in giving to the American 
Switzerland that proud individuality of which it so justly boasts. 
Termont will only do justice to itself its foundera, and to Mr. 
Stevens^ when these records of a state wlv>se history is more 
remarkable than that of any other in the union, are placed 
l)efore the public. When this is done, the world will be satisfied 
that thede early settlers were men of no common mould, and 
their services will be better understood and more gratefully 
4ippreciated than at present 

For a mere handful of men to resist the combined efibrts of 
New York on the one side and New Hampshire on the other, 
while repulsed if not rejected by the home government, and 
menaced by a foreign foe — involved the exercise of no ordinary 
ss^city, and an amount of nerve and energy with which, in 
this day, we are not familiar. But so it wa& While maintain- 
ing an open war with the neighboring states, they protected the 
whole line of our frontier by keeping on terms with the common 
«Bemy, while at the same time th^y rendered more efficient aid 
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to the goyemment which discarded them, than either of tho 
stateB alluded to. The official correfipondence with Washing- 
ton — comprised in the Pi^>erB of Mr. Stevens— goes to 
demonstrate this beyond a doubt 

The engraving of the Heroic Statue of Gen. Ethan AJlen will 
be regarded as an attractive feature of the present volume. The 
Statue is the production of B. H. Einney Esq*, a young and self- 
taught Vermont artist ; and, although his first great undertaking, is 
of promising excellence^ and gives evidence of a high order of axt- 
istic ability. It is the length and breadth, the depdi and power of 
Ethan Allen, morally and historically conmdered, and in his phys- 
ical no less than in his intellectual characteristics, — an ardstio 
realization of one of the most practical and common-eense 
characters that ever lived. Those who look upon it are at once 
convinced that it is an actual likeness of the Hero of Hconde* 
roga. This is the best evidence of the genhis of the sculptor, 
that his work is invariably regarded as a truthful representetion. 
The statue is of heroidsise — one-third larger than life — and 
represents the subject in a bold, commanding attitude; his camp 
ck>ak thrown from his hit and resting on his right shoulder; \m 
hand grasping the sword at his side; and his whole expression 
resolute and full of eneigy — as if he had just uttered those 
memorable words at Ticonderoga, and intended to see his 
demands complied with at all haizards. The engraving is the 
more valuable as it is the only picture of the statue that the 
sculptor has pennitted to be engraved* Ab the reader may be 
interested to know something more of Mr. Kinney, the following 
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notioe of his career, as furnished by himaelf in a private letter 
Co a friend, will appropriately doee this notioe of his statue: 

"I was bred, from iDikii^ to manhood, in the town of Sanderlaod, 
Bennington oonnty, Vermont — the town in which Ethan Allen firet 
lived, and which lor nearly twenty yean was his residence. During 
my boyhood I listened to the tales respecting the great hero of the Oreen 
Monntains, with thoee thrilling emotions and the wild delight which are 
only known to moantuneem Many were the acts of " despento valor/' 
performed by mj schoolmates and myself, in sham fights emulating 
tiie daring deeds of the Oreen-Mountain Heroes of '76. And the 
smpression which I reoexved at that time of the noble spirit*of patriotism 
which stimulated the fearless and tme-hearted Hero of Tioonderoga, has 
grown brighter and brighter as I have grown to yeeis of manhood^ and 
witnessed the n^leet of doty to their coontiy, in the parsoit of selfish 
ends^ eo chaiBcteristic of a considerable portion of the prominent men 
of this agei This is the reason of my selecting Ethak Axxxh as the finrt 
gnat sobject of my labors in my fityorite art'* 
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ETHAN ALLEN, 

AND 

THE GREEN-MOUNTAIN HEROES OF '76. 



• CHAPTER I. 

EARLY HISTORY 07 VERMONT. 



• the 8RTag<ea, of raurderous soul, 



In paiotod bancu, dark to the combat roll. 
With midoigbt oi^es, bj the gloom j shada, 
On the palo victim point the reeking blade ; 
Or cause the hamlet, lulled in deep repone, 
No more to wake^ or vake to ceaseleBS woes." 

Hdhphjuts. 

Of the adventuronB band of navigatore, who, early 
in the sixteenth centary, sailed westward in the wake 
of those frail caravels, the Mina, Pinta, and Santa 
Maria^ James Cartier, a Frenchman, was the first to • 
explore the interior of the vadt continent to which 
Golambns had led the way. While sailing along the 
Atlantic coast, in 1534, in search of a passage to China, 
he discovered the month of a great river, to which he 
subsequently gave the name of "St. Lawrence."* The 
following spring, in the belief that the St. Lawrence 
was the desired channel to the East Indies, a larger ex- 
pedition was equipped, which Cartier conducted direct 
to this noble "Btream, and sailed two hundred leagues 
inland. There the navigation was obstructed by '^a 

* Thus named in honor of the Saint whose festiyal oocaired on the 
day (lOtb August) of its diaooverj. 
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great and swift fall." At this point, Cartier found a 
large Indian village, bearing the fiame of Hochelaga. 
The population was more numerous, the wigwams 
were more substantially built, and the town was more 
stronglj fortified than any other occupied by the abo- 
rigines, of which the early settlers of the country have 
given a description. Cartier conciliated the natives by 
presents of hatchets, beads and rings — articles more 
magnificent than any of which they had previously had 
a conception — and they regarded him and his associ- 
ates as celestial beings. To Cartier all was so new and 
strange, that he almost deemed himiself transported to 
some land of enchantment He erected a fort where 
the city of Montreal now stands, calling it, in honor of 
his king. Mount Boyal. There he passed the winter, 
formed alliances with the Indians, and took formal pos- 
session of the country, which he named New France. 
Ascending the hill which towered above his fortress, 
and overlooked the country for many miles around, he 
was enraptured with the scene upon which he gazed. 
Before him the mighfjr St. Lawrence, coming solemnly 
from an unknown land, rolled on majestically toward 
the ocean ; the distant horizon was bounded by the lofty 
mountains of Vermont,* crowned with perpetual ver- 
dure ; while illinajtable forests, robed in the gprgeous 
hues of autumn, were spread out before him in every 
direction. Donnacona, the Indian king who conducted 
him to the summit of the hill, informed him that be 
might sail westward on the great river, lor three 
moons — passing through several inunense lakes — 

* So called when flie state was oxganlced, fiom two Frenoh word% 
V€rd, green, aod mtmt, mountain. 
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^tkoat reaching its source; that the river had its 
origin in a sea of fimh water to which no limits were 
knowiv Far to the south-westi he continued, there was 
another great liyer,* which ran through a country 
where there was no ice or snow ; to the north, there 
was a large inland sea of salt water^f extending to a 
rqgion of perpetnal ice ; while southward there were 
rivers and smaller lakes, penetrating a beantifhl and 
fertile country, belonging to a powerful and warlike 
nation called the Iroquois. 

The next spring, Cartier, taking with him Donna- 
'cona and several of the natives, returned to France, 
and represented to the king the advantages that would 
result from a settiement in this country, principally 
by means of the far trade ; but .the fidlacious opinion 
then prevalent among all the nations of Europe^ that 
such countries only as produced gold and silver were 
worth the possession, had such influence on the mon- 
arch, that he slighted the judicious advice of Cartier, 
and deferred making any establishment in Canada. 
But» although this object was generally neglected, some 
individuals entertained just views of its importance ; 
. and among the most zealous for prosecuting discov- 
eries and making a settlement there, was Boberval, a 
nobleman of Ficardy. The king, at bngtii convinced 
of the expediency of the measure, resolved to send 
Cartier, accompanied hj^ this nobleman, again to^ Can- 
ada. The expedition, was underteken in 1540, and an 
attempt was made to found a colony ; but in the 
course of ayear or two, the enterprise was abandoned. 
The colony was broken up, and for upward of half a 

• The Ohia t Hudion's Bay. 
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century, the French made no farther attempt to estab- 
lish themselves on the St. Lawrenc6i - 

In 1600, one Chauvin, a commander in the French 
navy, made a voyage to Canada, from which he re- 
turned, with a profitable cargo of furs. The public 
now began to turn more attention to this country. An 
armament was equipped, and the command given to 
Pontgran. He sailed in 1608. Five years forward, 
Samuel de Ohamplain, who had accompanied Poni- 
gran's expedition, founded the city of Quebec.* In 
1609, accompanied by several friendly Indians^ he 
proceeded to the locality described by Oartier. He 
afterward sailed up the Bichelieu or Sorel river, and 
entered a lake to which he gave his own name.f He 
also visited Lake George, which, from the extreme 
purity of its waters, he called St Sacrarj^ent-J It is 
inferred from his own narrative, that he then proceeded 
across the country, and touched the Hudson river at 
Glen's Falls. During the same season, Henry Hudson 
Billed up the river to which his name is given, as far 
as Albany. Possibly, at the same time that Champlain 
was resting neat the head waters of the Hudson, the 
English navigator "was encamped scarcely forty miles 
below. Strange that two adventurers, in the service 
of different sover^ns, ruling three thousand miles 

• This was tlie original Indian name, signifying narrow, because 
tbo St I^iwrence, which, from that poinlrto the ocean, is from ten to 
£ftecn miles wide, is there reduced to a width of about one mile. 

t The Indian name of Lak« Champlain was Canatderi-CfuaruntM, sig- 
nifjiag the mouth or door of the countiy. Another Indian name was 
Petawa-Bouque, signifying alternate land and water. 

t The original Indian name was Horicon, meaning SSver Water, It 
was also callod Cauatderi-oit, or The TaU qf Vie Lake, 
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awaj^ and approaching from different pointb of the 
compass, shonld so warlj meet in the vast forests 
of wild America — each exploring a part of the conti- 
nent never before traversed by Europeans. Strange, 
too, that the vicinity where these ad venturers so nearly 
met, shonld, for almost a liandred and fifty years, be 
the bomidary between the nations respectively repre- 
sented by them, und the scene of their frequent and 
bloody conflicts for supremacy. ^^ 

Although thai beautiful portion of Vermont border- 
ing on Lake Champlain was thus early explored, and 
although settlements were made in its immediate 
vicinity, by the Dutch at Albany in 1618 — by the 
English at Springfield, on the Connecticut, in 1635 — 
and by the French at Montreal in 1640, the whites did 
not permanentlj' occupy any portion of liie territory 
Comprised in the present boundaries of the State, until 
the. year 1724» Situated .between the settlements of 
the French on the oneliand, and those of the English 
on the other, it was constantly exposed to the incur- 
sions and depredations of both, in the almost inces- 
sant warfare "maintained between them. The dense 
forests of the Gree.n Mountains became the favorite 
lurking places of the wielders of the tomahawk, and 
resounded with the war-whoop of those savages who 
were willing to be allies for either of the contending - 
parties. They were travafsed by the prisoners taken 
in the French wars, and were witnesses of their heroism 
and of their sufferings. For these reasons, actual set- 
tlements were perilous and impracticable. It was a 
disputed ground between the English and the French, 
on which many a guei-Ula battle was fought; And 
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tHiiB the Metorj of Yennont is bo closely interwoven 
with that of the regions adjacent, that it wilt be neces- 
sary, in the progress of this narrative, in ^«rdei to 
exhibit a complete view of the transactions in whicn 
Vermont was interested, or in which its early heroes 
bore a distinguished part, often to carry forward an 
account of events wjlidh transpired beyond the geo- 
graphical limits of the state. 

In his exp^ition across the lake which bears his 
name, Cham plain was accompanied by only two 
Frenchmen — the balance of the party, amounting to 
about sixty, were Huron and Algonquin warriors, who 
had determined on a hostile excursion into, the terri- 
tory of the Iroquois, or, as they were afterward desig- 
nated by the English, the Five Nations. 

This federal association is said to have derived its 
origin from the most remote antiquity ; and, as the 
name imports, it comprehended five Indi%n nations, of 
which the Mohawks have obtained the most lasting re- 
nown, and which were confederated, on terms of the 
strictest equality, in a perpetual alliance, for united 
conquest and mutual defense. The members of this 
united body reckoned themselves superior to all the 
rest of mankind, and the distinctive appellation which 
they adopted* was expressive of this opinion. But the 
principles of their confederacy displayed far more pol- 
icy and refinement than we might expect from the arro- 
gance of their barbarous name. They had embraced 
the Boman practice, of increasing their strength by 
incorporating theT people of other nations with tliem- 
selvcs. After every conquest of an enemy, when they 

* OHgu£'Honw,—ihRi is, " Mou surpassing all othora*" 
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had indulged their revenge by some cruel ^tecutions, 
they exercised their usual policy, ia the adoption of 
the remaining captives ; and frequently with so much 
advantage, that some of their most distinguished sa- 
chems and captains, were derited from defeated and 
adopted foes. Each nation had its own separate repub- 
lican constitution, in which ranktind office were claimed 
only by age, procured only by merit, and enjoyed but 
by the tenure of public esteem. In no community was 
age accorded more respect, or youth endowed with 
greater beauty.* The people of the several nations, 
and especially the Mohawks, were distinguished by the 
usual Indian qualities of attachment to liberty, forti- 
tude in the endurance of pain, and preference of craft 
and stratagem to undisguised operations in war,f and 
by a more than usual degree of perseverance, resolution, 
and active intrepidity. Almost all the tribes around 
this people, and even many at a great distance, who 
were not included in their confederacy, acknowledged 
a subjection to it, paid a tribute which two aged 
sachems were annually deputed to collect, X &i^d were 
restrained from making war or peace without the con- 
sent of the Five Nations. It was the poUey of all the 

* Such was tbe efficacy of the Indian mode of life, in developing the 

finer proportiona of which the haman fntme ia siiaoeptible, that, when the 

atatiieof the ApoUo-Belvidere waa beheld, for the first time, by Benjamin 

^ Weat, the diatinguiahed American painter, he started at the unexpected 

likeneaa, and exclaimed, ''How like it ia to a young Mohawk warrior I ** 

t In thia peculiarity most of the Indian tribea reaembled the ancient 
Spartana ; as they did also in the diligenoe with whidli they cultivated 
ooncieeneaa of speech. 

t •* I have often had opportunity to observe what anxiety the poor In- 
diana were under, while theee two old men remained ix^ioA part of tho 

2 
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chiefe to affect superior purity, and to distribute among 
the people their own share of tribute and plunder. 
All matters of common concernment were transacted 
in general meetings of the sachems of each nation; 
and the influence of time, aided by a long course of 
judicious policy and victorious enterprise, had com- 
pletely succeeded in causing the federal character and 
sentimenta to prevail over the peculiarities of their sub- 
ordinate national associations. When, at a period 
subsequent to the first visit of the Europeans, the Tus* 
carora tribe was vanquished, they were permitted to 
revive their broken estate, by ingrafting it on this 
powerful confederacy, by being associated as a new 
member of the general union, instead of being diffused 
and losing their identity among the other tribes, and 
the confederacy thereafter obtained the name of the 
Six Nations. Both the French and English writers, 
who have treated of the character or affairs of this 
people, have concurred in describing them as at once 
the most judicious and politic of the native powers, 
and the most fierce and formidable of the native 
inhabitants of America. 

When the French under Ohamplain settled in Can- 
ada, they found the Five Nations engaged in a bloody 
war with the powerful tribe of Adirondacks, by whom 
they had been driven from their original possessions 
uround Montreal, and between the Connecticut river 
and Lake Champlain, now the state of Vermont, and 
forced to seek an asylum in the region bounding on 

country xirbere I was. An old Mohawk sachem, in a poor blanket^ and 
dirty shirt, ma^ be seen issuing his order 'with as arbitrary an authority 
as a Roman dictator.*'^ Coiden, 
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lake Ontario and the Mohawk riyer. The Five Na- 
tions, however, were regaining their lost gronnd, and 
had compelled the Adirondacks to fly for safety behind 
the strait where Quebec is built But the tide of suc- 
cess was suddenly turned by the arrival of Champlain, 
who naturally joined the Adirondacks, because ho 
had settled on their lands. Near the place where the 
fortress of Ticonderoga was afterward erected, the 
Indians, with whom Champlain was exploring the 
country, encountered a body of two hundred Iroquois, 
who were on their way down the lake on a war expe- 
dition. Loud shouts at once arose from both parties, 
as they snatched up their weapons and prepared for 
action. Champlain and the two Frenchmen with him, 
each armed with an arquebuse,* participated in the 
conflict, and as the Iroquois had no previous knowl- 
edge of fire-arms, they soon fled in dismay, leaving 
fifty warriors dead on the field, while ten or twelve 
prisonera were captured by the Adirondacks.f All 
engaged in this expedition went to their homes highly 

* "A sort of liand-gun ; a species of fire-arms anciently used, which 
WIS cocked with a wheeL It carried a ball that weighed nearly two 
oiiDce& A lai^ger kind, nsed in fo rt r o so o e ^ carried a hall of three oonces 
sod a halt" — Encyclopedia. 

t II, on this oecasioo, the Indians wend for the first time witnesses of 
the deidly e&ct of .fire-ann% the French were equally suiprised by the 
fiendish cruelties inflicted by the Indian warriors upon their prisoners. 
"After proceeding about eight leagaea down the lake/' says Dr. Fitch 
in his admirable history of Washington county, "they landed after 
nightikll ; and, taking one of the prisoners, mado a speech to him, up- 
braiding him with the barbarities which he and his people had peVpe- 
tnted in the war, without showing mercy ia^any instance, and informing 
him. that it would now derolre on him to submit to the same destiny. 
They then told him to sing if he had any coinage : this he eommenced 
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pleased with Champlain, and from this time onward, 
their several tribes were firmly attached to the French 
and their interests.^ 

doing, but in the most sad aod dolorous tanwiL A fire had been previ* 
ously kindled, and was now burning brisklj. Each Indian took from 
it a brand, and commenced burning the skin of the poor creature^ a lit- 
tle at a time, to make him sufier longer torment Remitting this at time% 
they would then throw him on his back in the water. Aiterward, pull- 
ing off his' finger-nails» they put hot ashes on the ends of his fingers. 
Kext, they tore the scalp from the top of his head, and then dropped 
melted pitch upon the naked skull. They then pierced holes through 
his arms near the wrists, and with sticks drew out therefrom the sinews 
and nerves, forcibly pulling upon them, until they were rent asunder. 
Stmnge cries at times were uttered by this miserable creature ; yet, dur- 
ing the whole of the horrid performance, he was ao firm and unshaken, 
that one would have said he did not feel any pain. The Indians urged 
Champlain to take a firebrand, and join them in their employment 
But he remonstrated with them, telling them he was unused to such 
cruelties — that his people only shot at their enemies with their guns^ 
and if they would only permit him to hare one shot at the capti?e with 
his arquebuse, it was all he would ask. They would not consent to 
this ; and, unable longer to endure the sight he turned away with dis- 
gust PerceiTing his disquietude, they called him back, telling him to 
do as he had desired. He hereupon discharged his arquebuse at the 
Bufierer with such eflect; that^ as CharleToix intimates in describing this 
scene, ho had no occasion for desiring a seoond shot £ven now that 
Ihcir victim was dead, they were not satisfied, but, ripping him open, 
they threw his entrails into the lake, and then cut off his head, arms 
and ]effi, preserving only his scalp, which they added to the number 
they had taken from those who had been killed in the battie. More 
atrocious still, they took his heart, and cutting it into a number of slices, 
gave a piece to one' of his own brothers, and to each of the other pria- 
oners, ordering them to eat it These put it into their mouths, but were 
unable to swallow it ; whereupon, some of the Algonquin Indians who 
guarded the prisoners, allowed them to spit out the whole and throw it 
into the water.'' 



* Champlain died at Quebec, in December. Ifi34 — one hundred t< 
after GarUer had disooTored the St Lawrence. He waa governor of 
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From this period, an implacable war was carried on 
by the Iroquois against the Canadian settlements on 
the St. Lawrence. For a time, the conduct, the bravery, 
and especially the fire-arms of the French, proved an - 
overmatch for the skill and intrepidity of the Five Na- 
tions, who were defeated in several battles, and reduced 
to great distress. It was at this critical juncture, that 
the first Dutch ship arrived in the Hudson river, with 
the colonists who established themselves at Albany. 
The Iroquois, easily procuring from these neighbors a 
supply of that species of arms to which alone their 
enemies had been indebted for their superiority, re- 
vived the war with so much impetuosity and success, 
that the nation of the Adirondacks was completely an- 
nihilated ; and the French too late discovered, that they 
had espoused the fortunes of the weaker people.* 

Canada from 1610 UDtil the time of hla death, with the exception of 
three jearSy during which period the English had posBession of the 
ooontry. By his arduous efforts^ Quebec, as early as 1626» began to 
aasnme the appeamnce of a city. That year a stone fortress was built, 
and the colony was rapidly growing into power. Champlain died after 
haTing been more than thirty years a resident of Canada. Ho is repre- 
sented by the writers of that time, as a man of much penetration, actiy- 
ity and intrepidity. He could not have succeeded in establishing a new 
city and colony in the midst of a populous, warlike, and savage nation, 
if he had lacked greet ability, enterprise and courage. He was a man 
of eminent piety, and zealous in the propagation of the Catholic faith. 
He often said, " the salvation of one soul was of more value than the 
conquest of an empire.*' 

* One of the stratagems of the Five Nations is worthy of mention. 
At one time they sent the French a proposal for a peace, to which the 
latter readily inclined, and requested the Indians to receive a deputation 
of Jesuits, whose exertions, it was expected, would conciliate their sin- 
cere friendship. The Five Kations willingly agreed, and desired to see 
the priests immediately ; but the instant they got hold q( them, they 
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Hence originated the mntdal dread and enmity that so 
long Bubsisted between the French and confederated 
Indians, and entailed so manj calamities upon both. 

The French colony, being in extreme distress, solic- 
ited aid from the mother country. Two regiments 
were sent out by the king, and thus strengthened, 
Oourcelles, governor of Canada, dispatched a party by 
the way of Lake Champlain, in the winter of 1665, to 
attack the Five Nations. The French, less accustomed 
to the climate, and less acquainted with the country 
than their savage enemies, attempted vainly to imitate 
their TBipid and secret movements. They lost their way 
among the wastes of snow, and often enduring the 
greatest misery, arrived, without knowing where they 
were, at the village of Schenectady, which a Dutch- 
man of consideration, named Corlear^ had recently 
founded. The French, exhausted and stupefied with 
cold and hunger, resembled rather an army of beggars, 
than of hostile invaders, and would have &llen an easy 
prey to a body of Indians who were in the village, if 
Corlear, touched with compassion at their miserable 
appearance, had not employed both influence and arti- 
fice with the Indians, to persuade them to spare their 
unfortunate enemies, and depart to defend their own 
people, against a more formidable attack in a different 
quarter, which he led them to expect When the In- 
dians were gone, Corlear and his townsmen gave re- 
freshments to the famishing Frenchmen, and supplied 
them with provisions and other necessaries to cany 

marched to attack the Indian allies of the French, and taking the piierts 
with them as boetages, to enforce the neutrality of their ooantiymeD, gaT^ 
the Adirondacks a signal defeat 
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them home : having tanght them, by a sensible lesson, 
that it is the mutual dntj of men to mitigate by kind- 
Besa and charity, instead of aggravating by ambition 
and ferocity, the ills that arise from the rigors of 
climate and the fi^ty of human natm'e. The French 
governor expressed much gratitude for Corlear's* kind- 
ness, and the Indians never resented his benevolent 
stratagem. The names of two of the officers of (Jour- 
celles in this expedition are perpetuated, the one by the 
Sorel river, the other by the town of Chambly. 

To retrieve the misfortunes of their winter expedi- 
tion, the French, in the spring of 1666, with all the 
militia of Canada, amounting to twenty companies of 
foot, marched into the Mohawk country. The expedi- 
tion was attended with great expense and fatigue, 
being continued for more than seven hundred miles 
through an uncultivated and hostile country; and 
£Eiiled in materially harassing the Indians. At the ap- 
proach of the French, the savages easily found places 
of safety by retiring into the woods and swamps, 
where the French armies could not follow them. The 
result, however, was favorable to the cause of peace. 

* This man enjojed great iofluence with tho Indianfl;. who, after hm 
death, alwoys addreased the goTernon of New York with the title of 
Ccrlemr, an ezpreesioD, in their view, significant of kindneaa, friendBhip, 
and confidence. Oratefnl for hie nnexpected, if not UDdaaerved hospi- 
tality, Ck>ureelles invited Corlear to Tisit him in Canada. The inritation 
was accepted, but on his journey thither, this noble man was unforta- 
aately drowned in Lake Champlain. The lake in which he perished, the 
Indians afterward called Corlear's Lake, by which name it was commonly 
known among the English and Datch, for many years. The erroneous 
idea, that Champbin periahed in the lake which bean his name^ was 
obnooaly derired from this incident 
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The French, exhausted with the expense and fatigue 
of the campaign, and mortified by their want of suc- 
cess, did not wish to repeat the experiment of another 
expedition into the Indian territory. The Indians 
were not pleased to see the war brought into the heart 
of their own territory, and were not yet able to oppose 
a large body of men armed and disciplined in the 
European manner, with much prospect of success. 
And at length, after a long period of severe but inde- 
cisive hostilities, both parties, wearied of war, but not 
exhausted of animosity, agreed to a general peace^ 
which was concluded in the year 1667. Thus, for the 
first time, the blessings of complete peace were real- 
ized by the French colonies. 

Daring the partial cessation of hostilities between 
the French and Indians, for almost twenty years, the 
former, by insidious artifices, did much to influence 
the Indians against the English settlers in Kew Eng- 
land, and doubtless afforded them aid in their bar- 
barous warfare upon the English settlements. The 
French, whose suppleness of character and demeanor* 
was always more acceptable to the Indians in their 
native condition, than the grave, unbending spiiit of 
the English, found it easier to cultivate and employ, 
than to check or eradicate the treachery and cruelty 

* A curious instance of the oomplaisanoe of the French, is related hy 
Oldmizon in his account of the savages vho wore greatly charmed with 
the good breeding of the French, in always appearing perfectly naked 
in their mutual conferences Charlevoix, a French author, boasted that 
the French were the only Europeans who had ever succeeded in render- 
ing themselves agi-eeable to the Indians. Whatever reason he may have 
had fbr this boast, he had no reason to glory in thi means by whick 
tiiey courted popularity 
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of their Indian neighbors. The encouragement of the 
French allies prevailed with the Indians to reject all 
friendly overtures from the English, which, at first, 
they seemed wiDing to accept, and their native ferocity 
prompted them to signalize their enmity by a series of 
unprovoked and unexpected massacres. So openly did 
the French afford aid to the Indians toward the close 
of King Philip's war, that Frenchmen were known to 
accompany their war-parties, and several prisoners, 
taken in battle, were carried to Canada and sold to the 
French. Hatfield, a settlement on the Connecticut 
river, furnished the first of that long procession of 
prisoners who, during the succeeding seventy years, 
were transported from New England across the Green 
Mountains and over Lake Champlain to Canada. 
Toward the close of 1677, fifty Indians from Canada 
surprised the settlement, and captured about twenty 
prisoners, among whom were several women and chil- 
dren. On their march to Canada, the prisoners en- 
dured great hardships, and were often threatened with 
death. One man was actually burned at the stake, 
with the usual Indian barbarity. The remainder were 
sold to the French. Two of the women were wives of 
men named Wait and Jennings. On hearing that 
they had been conveyed to Canada, the husbands 
made application to the governor of Massachusetts for 
commissions, authorizing them to proceed to Canada, 
and ransom them. Starting in the winter, they pursued 
their perilous journey across Lake Champlain, and 
finally arrived at Chambly. There they found the 
captives, some of whom had be«i pawned by the sav- 
ages for liquor. Paying two hundred pouQds for the 
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ransom of the prisoners, these noble men started in the 
spring of 1678 on their return home. Their progress 
was slow, for they were compelled to procure their 
provisions by l^nting. Early in the summer they 
reached home, without accident This was the first 
tour performed by New-England men across the coun-. 
try so often traversed for similar purposes in the sub- 
sequent wars, and which became the grand theater of 
military operations between the French and English 
in later times. After this event, tranquillity prevailed 
along the New-England frontiers for about ten years. 
The peace which, for nearly twenty years, had been 
maintained between the French and the Five Nationa^ 
was broken in 1687, and hostilities were carried on 
between them with a mutual fury and ferocity, that 
seemed totally to obliterate the distinctions between 
civilized and savage men. Although unaided, the 
Five Nations maintained the struggle with an energy 
that promised the preservation of their independence, 
and finally, with a success that. threatened even the 
subjugation of their civilized adversaries. Undertaking 
an expedition with twelve hundred of their warriors 
against Hontreal, they conducted their march with 
such rapidity and secrecy, as to surprise the French in 
almost unguarded security. The suddenness and fury 
of their attack prored irresistible. They burned the 
town, sacked the plantations, put a thousand of the 
French to the sword, and carried away a number of 
prisoners whom they burned alive ;^ returning to their 
friends with only a loss of three of their own number. 
They strained every nerve to follow up their advantage, 
and shortly after their attack on Montreal, possessed 
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Chemselyes of several fortresses which the garriscas 
abandoned in the panic They reduced every station 
that the French possessed in Canada, to a state of the 
utmost terror and distress. Nothing could have saved 
the French from utter destruction, but the ignorance 
which disabled the Indians from attacking fortified 
places ; and it was evident that a single vigorous act 
of interposition by the English colonists -^compelled 
by treaty to remain inactive spectators of the contest — 
would have sufficed to terminate forever the rivalry 
of France and England in this quarter of the world. 

The condition of the French in Canada, was suddenly 
raised from the brink of ruin, by the arrival of a strong 
reinforcement from the parent state, under the com- 
mand of a skillful and enterprising officer, the old Cotmt 
de Frontignac, who now assumed the government of 
the French settlements, and quickly gave a different 
complexion to tiieir affairs. He set on foot a treaty 
with the Five Nations, and succeeded, meanwhile, in 
obtaining a suspension of their hostilities. About this 
time war was declared between France and England ; 
and he boldly determined to revive the drooping spirits 
of the colony, by making an attack upon New York. 

A considerable body of French and Indians was 
accordingly collected and dispatched in the depth of 
winter against New York. By a strange coincidence, 
which must ever stain the name of the French colonists 
with the blackest ingratitude and dishonor, this party, 
like their predecessors in 1665, after wandering for 
•twenty-two days through deserts rendered trackless by 
snow, approached the village of Schenectady in so 
exhausted a condition that they had determined to 
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surrender themselveB to the inhabitants as prisoners of 
'war. But, arriving at a late hour on an inclement 
night, (February 8, 1690,) and hearing from the mes- 
sengers that they had sent forward, that the inhabitants 
were all in bed, without even the precaution of a public 
watch, they exchanged their intention of imploring 
mercy to themselves, for a plan of nocturnal attack 
and massacre of the defenseless people, to whose charity 
their own countrymen had once been so deeply in- 
debted. This detestable requital of good with evil, 
was executed with a barbarity which of itself must be 
acknowledged to form one of the moit revolting and 
terrific pictures that has ever been exhibited of hu- 
man cruelty and ferocity. Dividing themselves into 
a number of parties, they set fire to the village in 
various places, and attacked the inhabitants with fatal 
advantage, when, alarmed by the conflagration, they 
endeavored to escape from the burning houses. The 
exhausted strength of the Frenchmen seemed to revive 
with the work of destruction, and to gather energy 
from the animated horror of the scene. Not only were 
all the male inhabitants they could reach put to death, 
but women and children were barbarously murdered. 
But either the delay occasioned by their elaborate 
cruelty, or tlie more merciful haste of the flames to 
announce the calamity to those who might still fly 
firom the assassins, enabled many of the inhabitants to 
escape. The efforts of the assailants were also some- 
what impeded by a sagacious discrimination which 
they thought it expedient to exercise. Though uiv- 
mindful of benefits, they were not regardless of policy, 
and of a number of Mohawk Indians who were in the 
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village, not one enstained an injnrj. Sixty persons 
perished in the massacre, and twenty-seven were taken 
prisoners. Of the fngitives who escaped half naked, 
and made their way through a storm to Albany, 
twenty-five lost their limbs from the intensity of the 
frost The French having totally destroyed the vil- 
lage, retired across Lake Champlain loaded with plun- 
der. They were pursued by a party of young men, 
who killed or captured twenty-five. 

In concert with the expedition against New York 
under D' Aillebout, Frontignac sent a party of French 
and Indians, unjler the command of Sieur Hertel, to 
lay waste the frontier settlements of Ifassachusetts 
and New Hampshire.* This expedition was also 

* At Salmon Falls, in New Haoipahirey thirty persona were killed, 
ajid fifty-four, chiefly women and children, were caziied into captivity* 
Among the prisoners was a Mr. Rodgeia^ who, being qnite corpnloDt, 
was anable to carry the burden imposed upon him, and attempted to es* 
cape in the woods. The Indians caught him, stripped, beat and pricked 
him with their knives ; then tied him to a tree and danced around him 
until they had kindled a fire. They gave him time to pray and take 
leave of his fellow -prisonersy who were compelled to witness his death. 
They pushed the fire toward him, and when he was almost stifled, took 
it away to give him time to breathe^ and thus prolong his misery ; tbey 
drowned his dying groans with their hideous singing and yelling ; all 
the while dancing around the fire, and cutting off pieces of his flesh and 
throwing them in his £ice. When he was dead they left his body broil- 
ing on the coals, in which state it was found by his friends, and buried. 

An anecdote of a diflerent character is told of this expedition. While 
an Indian was preparing strings to bind a prisoner named Toogood, the 
latter seised his gun and went backward, keeping the gnn pointed at the 
Indian, and threatened to shoot him if ho alarmed the others, who had 
passed over the brow of a hiH By oompeUing the Indian to follow him 
some distance, he was enabled to make his escape^ his adversary calling 
him Nogood, Nogood. When the Indian returned to his companions 
without gun or prisoner, they ridiculed him heartily ^ j 
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BUCoeBfifnl, and marked with craelties Bcaroelj leat 
monstrous than those committed at Scheneetadj. The 
success that attended these expeditions served to revive 
the spirits of the French colony, and at the same time 
occasioned great alarm in every part of the English 
plantations. Aided by Frontignac, the Indians made 
frequent incursions into the English settlements, and 
wherever they went committed the most horrid acta 
of savage cruelty.* The French, by giving premiums 
for scalps, and by purchasing the English prison^*8, 
animated the Indians to exert all their activity and 

* In 1689, the lodians, luiTing resolved upon attacking Dover in New 
Hampehire^ employed their nsoal art to lull the sospietona of the inhab- 
itantcL So civil aad respectful was their behavior, that they oocssionally 
obtained permission to sleep in the fortified houses in the town. On 
the evening of the fatal nighty they assembled in the neighboihood, and 
sent their women to apply for lodgings at the houses devoted to destruo* 
tion. When all was quiet^ the doors were opened and the signal given. 
Against Kajor WaMron, one of the principal inhabitanti^ their animoeity 
was particularly excited by his formw harsh dealings with the IndiansL 
They rushed into his house, and hastened to his apartment Awakened 
by the noise^ he seized his sword and drove them back ; but when re- 
turning for hia other arm% was stunned with a hatehet and fell They 
then drsgged him into hia hall, seated him in an elbow-chair upon a 
long table, and insultingly asked, "Who shall judge Indians now?*' 
After feasting upon provisions which they compelled the rest of the 
fiimiiy to procure, each one^ with a knife, cut gashes in Waldron's breast^ 
nying, " I cross out my account I " They then cut off his nose and 
ears^ and forced them into his mouth ; and when, weakened from the 
loea of blood, he was about to &!! from the tables his own sword was 
held under him, which put an end to his tortures. At other houses, sim- 
ilar acts of cruelly were perpetrated, and in the whole, twenty-three 
penoDS were killed, and twenty-nine carried prisoners to Canada, who 
were shortly sold to the French. Many houses were burned and much 
property was plundered; but so expeditious were the Indians, that 
they had fied beyond reach before the neierhboring people oould ba 
collected. 
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addreBS, and tbe frontier inhabitantB endured the moBt 
aggravated Bufferings. 

To avenge these barbarities, a combined invasion 
of Canada was projected. An expedition commanded 
by Sir William Phipps,* sailed from Boston against 
Quebec ; and the united forces of Connecticut and 
New York, under the command of General Winthrop, 
were to march against Montreal, bj the way of Lake 
Champlain. The first, commanded by Phipps, con- 
sisted of forty vessels, and the number of troops on 
board amounted to ov^ two thousand. These were 
fhmished by Massachusetts and Kew Hampshire. 
Phipps arrived before Quebec so late in the season, 
that there was but little opportunity for accomplishing 
his purpose. The English were arrested in various 

* Sir William Phipps was a natiye of Haasachosetts, and nohaitii- 
standing a mean education, and the depression of the humblest circnm- 
stenoes, had raised himself by the mere rigor of his mind to a conspicoons 
rank; and gained a high repntation for spirit^ skill and snooess. He kepi 
sheep in his native province nntil he was eighteen years of age, and was 
afterward apprenticed to a Ehip-carpenter. When he was freed from his 
indentures, he pnisned a sea&ring life, and attained the station of captain 
of a merchant veawl. Having met with an account of the wreck of a 
Spanish ship, loaded with great treasuree^ near the Bahama Islands, about 
fifty years before, he conceived a plan of extricating the buried treasures 
from the bowels of the deep ; and, transporting himself to England, he 
stated his scheme so plausibly, that the king was struck with it, and in 
1683 sent him out with a vesMl to make ths attempt It proved unsuc- 
ceseful ; and all his uigency conld not induce the king to engage in » 
npetition of it But the Duke of Albemarle, resuming the design, 
equipped a vessel for the purpose, and gave the command of it to Phipp% 
who now realizing the expectations he had formed, succeeded in raising 
apede to the value of $1,500,000. from the bottom of the ocean. Of 
this treasure he obtained a portion sufficient to make his fortune, with a 
stiU larger meed of genenl consideiataon and/^plausa 
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severe encoanters, and compelled at length to make 
a precipitate retreat; and the fleet, after having bub- 
tained considerable loss in the voyage homeward, 
returned to Boston. 

General Winthrop, with a thousand men, marched 
from Albany into the northern wilderness, with the 
design of passing through Lake Champlain and cap- 
turing Montreal. But this army, the forerunner of the 
many marshaled hosts that for almost a century after- 
ward, made Lake Champlain and the country border- 
ing on it their highway, was retarded by defective 
arrangements, and disappointed by the friendly In* 
dians who had engaged to furnish them with canoes 
for crossing rivers. After marching some distance 
toward Montreal, the commander deemed it expedient 
to retreat without doing any injury to the enemy. 

Vexed at having the expedition thus abandoned, 
and knowing that the friendly Indians were losing 
confidence in the energy and power of their English 
alh'es, Captain J'ohn Schuyler, (grandfather of General 
Philip Schuyler of our revolutionary history,) enlisted 
a force of thirty whites and one hundred and twenty 
Indians, the same fall, and made an excursion to the 
St. Lawrence, destroyed the village of La Prairie, took 
nineteen prisoners, devastated the country in the 
vicinity of Montreal, and returned in triumph to 
Albany.* 

The following year, (1691,) Major Peter Schuyler, 
(brother to John Schuyler,) having acquired extraor- 
dinary influence with the F.ive Nations by his courage, 

» Pitch's Hiatoiy of Washington Cteantf . 
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good sense, and friendly attention to their interests, 
undertook an expedition against Montreal, at the head 
of a considerable body of colonial and Indian forces. 
Though the invaders were finally compelled to retreat, 
the French sustained great loss in several encounters • 
and such was the spirit and animosity of the Fiv -. 
Nations, that they continued, during the winter, to' 
wage incessant and harassing hostilities against the 
French, although the colonial troops had returned to 
their homes. Count Frontignac was so exasperated 
by their continued assaults, that he condemned to a 
death accompanied by all the torments French inge- 
nuity could devise, two Mohawk captives, whom the 
fate of war had thrown into his power.* The peace of 
Ryswidk, in 1697, put an end to hostilities for a brief 
period, between the rival colonies of the French and 
English., 

In a few years war again broke out in Europe, and 
hostilities speedily recommenced in America. The 

* Shortly before the execution, some Frenchman, lem inhuman than 
his governor, threw a knife into the prison, and one of the Mohawks 
immediately dispatched himself with it ; the other, expressing contempt 
at his companion's mean evasion of gloiy, walked to the stakes singing 
in his'death-chant^ that he was a Mohawk warrior ; that all the power of 
man coold not extort an expression of suffering from his lips ; and that it 
was ample consolation to him to reflect that he had made many French- 
men sofler the aune pangs that he must now himself undergo. When 
attadied to the stake, he looked round on his executioners, thdr instru* 
ments of torture, and the assembled multitude of spectators, with all the 
complacency of heroic fortitude, and, after enduring for some hours, with 
composed mien and triumphant language, a series of barbarities too atro- 
cious to be namted, his suflerings were terminated by the interposition 
of a French lady, who prevailed with the governor to order that mortal 
blow, to which human cruelty has given the name of coup de grace, or 
■troke of /«!,«• ,.g,^^, ,y Google 
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first blow fell upon Deerfield, which was at that time 
the most northerly settlement on the Connecticnt river^ 
a few families at Korthfield excepted. Against this 
place a party of two hnndred French, and one hnndred 
and fifty Indians was sent They were under the 
command of Hertel de Rouville, assisted by fonr of his 
brothers, all of whom had become distinguished in the 
wars. They passed up Lake Champlain until they 
reached the Winooski (at that time called French) 
river. There they crossed over to Connecticut river, 
and traveled on the ice until they arrived in the vicin- 
ity of Deerfield. Early on the morning of March 12, 
1704, Bouville attacked the village. The snow around 
the fort was in many plac^ drifted nearly to the top 
of the palisades, and the enemy found no difficulty 
in surmounting these defenses. The occupants were 
buried in profound sleep. A simultaneous assault was 
made upon all the houses, the doors were broken open, 
and the people seized in their beds. When resistance 
was attempted, the tomahawk or musket ended the 
strife. A few were so fortunate as to escape by flight 
to the adjacent woods ; but the greater part were either 
killed or made prisoners. 

Early in the assault, About thirty Indians attacked 
the house of the Rev. John Williams, who, awaking 
from a sound sleep, instantly leaped from his bed, ran 
toward the door, and found a party entering. Calling 
to awaken a couple of soldiers in his chamber, he 
seized a pistol, presented it at the breast of the fore- 
most Indian, and attempted to shoot him; but the 
pistol missed fire. He was instantly overpowered, 
bound,- and kept for an hour without his clothes. Two 
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of hi8 yonng children were dragged to the ^door and 
murdered, and his negro-woman shared the same fate. 
Mrs. Williams and five children, the youngest of whom 
was but a few weeks old, were also captured. 
I Another dwelling-house was successfhllj defended 
bj seven armed men and a few women, by whom it 
was occupied. While the brave defenders were pour- 
ing their fire upon the assailants from the windows and 
loop-holes, the no less brave women were busily em- 
ployed in casting balls for future supply. Unable to 
carry the house, or intimidate the defenders to a sur- 
render by all their threats and stratagems, the enemy 
gave up their efforts, and cautiously endeavored to 
keep out of the range of the shot Sut notwithstanding 
their precautions, several were singled out and shot 
down by the marksmen in the house. 

Having collected the prisoners, plundered and set 
fire to the buildings,- Bouville began to retrace his 
march to Canada. But a party of the inhabitants who 
had escaped^ returned to the village, and, joined by the 
men who had defended their house, and a few people 
who had hurried on from Hatfield, pursued the enemy, 
and a sharp skirmish ensued; but, being at length 
nearly encircled by a superior force, they were com- 
peUed to retire, with the loss of nine of their number. 
The pursuit, though highly honorable to the bravery 
of the pursuers, exposed the captives to imminent 
danger. During the fight, the English maintained 
their ground with great resolution, and at one crisis, 
Rouville, apprehending a defeat, sent orders for the 
captives to be tomahawked ; but fortunately the mes- 
lenger was killed before he delivered his orders. 
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Preparations were however made by the Indians who 
guarded the prisoners, to put them to death in case 
of the defeat of their party. On the retreat of the 
English, Kouville countermanded his order, and saved 
the captives. 

The whole number of prisoners amounted to one 
hundred and twelve. Forty-seven were slain, and the 
loss of the enemy was about the same. The entire 
village was reduced to ashes with the exception of one 
house, which is still standing, and the traces of the 
tomahawks and bullets are still to be seen. 

Soon after the action, Bouville commenced his 
march for Canada. Most gloomy were the prospects 
of the captives. Many were women then in a condition 
requiring the most tender treatment ; some were young 
children whose feeble frames could not sustain the 
fatigues of a day ; others were infants, carried in the 
arms of their parents. Several of the men were suffer- 
ing from severe wounds. The distance to Canada was 
nearly three hundred miles, through a country wild 
and waste. It was in the midst of winter, and the 
ground was deeply covered with snow. The whole 
party was unsupplied with provisions, and dependent 
solely for food upon the game that should be killed 
on their route. The first day's march was necessarily 
slow and diflBcult The Indians, probably from a de- 
sire to save the young to dispose of in Canada, or to 
retain for their own service, rather than from tender- 
ness, assisted the parents by carrying the children 
upon their backs. At night, they encamped by clear- 
ing away the snow, spreading boughs, and construct- 
ing slight cabins of brush. The prisoners were at 
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comfortably lodged as circumstances would admit. To 
prevent escapes, the most athletic were bound, and se- . 
cured according to the Indian mode, and this was prac- 
ticed at the subsequent night camjps. ^Notwithstanding 
this precaution, Joseph Alexander, one of the prisoners, 
had the good fortune to escape. To deter others from 
similar attempts, Mr. Williams, who was considered as 
the head of the captives, was informed, that in case of 
another* escape, the remainder should suffer death by 
fire. In the course of the night, some of the Indians 
became intoxicated with spirits which they had found 
at Deerfield, and fell upon Mr. Williams' negro and 
murdered him. 

The second day's march was equally slow, and Mr. 
Williams was permitted, for a short time, to assist his 
distressed wife in traveling, who now began to be ex- 
hausted ; but he was soon torn from her and placed at 
the head of the column, leaving her to struggle along 
unassisted. At the upper part of Greenfield meadow, 
it became necessary to pass Green river, a small stream 
then open, in performing which, Mrs. Williams fell 
into the water ; but recovering herself, she with diffi- 
culty reached the shore and continued her route. An 
abrupt hill was now to be surmounted, and Mr. Wil- 
liams, who had gained the summit, entreated his mas- 
ter (for so the Indian who captured him was called,) 
for leave to return and help forward his distressed 
wife, but was barbarously refused, and she was left 
to struggle with difficulties beyond her power. Her 
ferocious master finding her a burthen, sunk his hatchet 
in her head, and left her dead at the foot '"of the hill.* 
Her body was soon after taken up by a party fi'om 
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field, and interred in the public burial-ground in that 
town, where her grave-stones, with those of her hus- 
band, Mr. Williams, are still to be seen. 

Bouville encamped the second night in the northerly 
part of the present town of Bemardston. A young 
woman and an infant were dispatched in the course 
of this day's march. At this camp a consultation 
was held by the Indians in regard to killing and 
scalping Mr. Williams ; but his master, unwilling to 
part with so valuable a prize, interfered and saved 
him from the hatchet. The next day the captives 
were more equally distributed for convenience of 
marching, and several exchanged masters. The fourth 
day brought the army to Connecticut river, about 
thirty miles above Deerfield, probably in the upper 
part of Brattleborough, Vermont Here slight sledges 
were constructed, for the conveyance of the children, 
wounded and baggage, and the march, which was now 
on the ice, became more rapid. One female was this 
day relieved from her suflTerings by a stroke of the 
hatchet 

The march on Connecticut river continued several 
days without any extraordinary incident, excepting 
now and then the murder of an exhausted captive. 
On the first Sunday, the prisoners were permitted to 
halt and rest themselves, and Mr. Williams delivered a 
discourse from these words : * " The Lovd is righteous^ 
for I have rebelled against his eomrrumdments : Sear 
J pray you^ aU people^ and behold my sorrow : My 

* This sennoiiuiBaid to have been deUveTod at tho month of Williamt* 
mer, in Rockingham, Vermont : fix>ic which circomBtflioe the riTer 
received its name. 
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mrffins cmd young men are gone into captivity P 
Lamentations, i. 18. 

At the month of White river, Ronville divided his 
force into several parties, and they took different rentes 
to the St. Lawrence. The one which Mr. Williams 
accompanied, ascended the former river, and passing 
the highlands to the Winooski, proceedejj^P^^Fn 
that stream to Lake Ghamplain, and continued the 
march on the lake to Missisco bay, near which they 
joined a party of Indians on a hunting excursion. On 
reaching the Sorel, they built canoes and passed down 
to Chambly, where they found a French fort and a 
small garrison. Their route was then continued to the 
village of Sard, where some of the captives had already 
arrived. Mr. Williams was thence conveyed down 
the St. Lawrence to the Indian village of St. Francis, 
and Bome time after, to Quebec; and after a short 
residence at that place, was sent to Montreal, where he 
was humanely treated by Governor Vaudreuil. Some 
of Mr. Williams' children accompanied another party, 
and after much delay and great suffering, arrived at 
various Indian lodges on the St Lawrence. In a few 
instances, the captives were purchased of the Jndl^tis ; 
but the greatest proportion were retained by them, 
at their lodges in various parts of the country. Of 
the one hundred and twelve taken at Dcerfield, 
about seventeen were killed, or died on tbe march, 
and the sufferings of all were Bevore in the extreme- 
An anecdote is told of a boy among the prisoners who, 
having nothing given him to catj ran up \^ an old 
Indian, and snatched a bone from his hand 8. Oo&trarj 
to the expectation of the other captives, the Indisi^was 
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not displeased, but laughed heartily at the courage of 
the lad. He was afterward treated with much kind- 
ness, and»became a favorite with the Indians. 

During his captivity, Mr. Williams was permitted 
to visit various places on the St. Lawrenca, and in his 
interviews' with the French Jesuits, he found them 
zea^p^f attached to the Boman Catholic religion, to 
which they spared no pains to convert him, as well as 
the othS" captives ; and in some instances they inflicted 
punishments for non-compliance with their ceremonies. 
But they found him as zealously attached to his own 
faith, and through his influence, most of the captives 
continued firm in the protestant persuasion. In 1706, 
a flag-ship was sent to Quebec by Governor Dudley, by 
which fifty-seven of the captives were obtained and 
conveyed to Boston, among whom was Mr. Williams * 
and his children, with the exception of his daughter 
Eunice, who, notwithstanding all the exertions of her 
father to obtain her redemption, was left among the 
Indians, and, adopting their manners and customs, 
married a savage, by whom she had several children. 
Some time after the war, she with her husband, visited 
her relations at Deerfield, dressed in the Indian cos- 
tume ; and though every persuasion was tried to induce 
her to abandon the Indians, and to remain among her 
connections, all proved ineflfectual; she returned to 

* This worthy man was born at Roxbury, Massachusetts, in the year 
1664. In 1683, after graduating at Hartford college, he became tho 
pastor of the church at Deerfield, and was the first settled miuister in 
the western part of Massachusetts. His people found in him an able^ 
conscientious^ and judicious friend, capable both of directing their devo- 
tions, and of assisting them in the difficulties and hardships of frontier 
life. After his return to Boston, seyeral of the wealthiest parishes ia 
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Canada, and there ended her days, a true savage. 
Twentj-aight of the captives remained in Canada, 
and, mixing with the French and Indians, and adopting 
their manners and customs, forgot their native country, 
and were losfto their friends. 

New York having agreed with the French and 
western Indians to remain nentral, the enero/f 4^e 
enabled to ponr their whole force npon Massacl^etts 
and New Hampshire, the inhabitants of which, for ten 

tbat vicinity, urged him to wtUe with them. He declined any offer of 
this kind, and, in aceoidaoce with a vow made in his captivity, he re- 
turned to Deerfield, collected his scattered ilock, and he^n again with 
fhem the labon; and endared with them the privations and perils of a 
now settlement His salary was at first forty poands, but was miaed in 
1711 to sixty. He married a second wife, by whom he had several chil- 
dren. He remained at Deerfield until his death, in 1738. His gmndson, 
Br. Samuel Williams,, was the first historian of Vermont Charles K. 
WiUiaroa, the son of the latter, was for thirty years a judge of the 
Bupreme court of Vermont and recently governor of that state. 

One of the motives for the expedition against Deerfield, was to recover 
a bell which had been purchased in France for a Roman Catholic church 
at St Regis, on the St Lawrence. The French and English being then 
at wai; the veaeel in which the beU was shipped fell into the hacds of 
tiie latter. It was taken to Salem, and in 1703, purchased for the church 
of Mr. Williams^ at Deeifield. After the massacre at the latter pktoSk 
" the beU was conveyed in triumph through the forest to Lake Cham- 
plain, at the spot where BurUngton now stands, where the Indians buried 
it with the benedictions of Cither Nicolas^ the priest of St Regis, who 
accompanied them. Thus far they had carried it by means of timber 
upon their shoulders. They hastened home and returned in early spring. 
With oxen and sled, to convey the sacred bell, now doubly hallowed in 
their minds, to its destination. The Indians of the village had never 
heard the sound of a bell, and powerful was the impression upon their 
minds* when its deep tones, louder and louder, broke the silence of tito foiv 
est as it approached their village at evening, suspAdod upon a cross-piee^ 
of timber, and rang continually by the delighted carriers. It was hung 
in the steeple with solemn ceremony, and there it remains."— Z^MNif. 
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years, endured the miseries peculiar to an Indian war, 
of which no description can give an adequate idea. The 
enemy was at all times prowling about the frontier 
settlements, watching in concealment for an opportu- 
nity* to strike a sudden blow, and to fly with safety. 
T]m women and children retired into the garrisons; 
the men left their fields uncultivated, or labored with 
arms^at their sides, and with sentinels at every point 
whence an attack could be apprehended. Yet, not- 
withstanding these precautions, the Indians were often 
successful, killing sometimes an individual, sometimes 
a whole family, sometimes a band of laborers ten or 
twelve in number; and so swift were they in their 
movements, that but few fell into the hands of the 
English. 

Determined to give the frontiers no respite, and 
probably animated by the success of Rouville at Deer* 
field, four hundred French and Indians marched from 
Canada, the same year, (1704,) across the Green Moun- 
tains, and, on the Slst of July, fell upon Lancaster 
in Massachusetts. Six fortified houses were simul- 
t^eously attacked, but the enemy met with so warm 
a reception that they were compelled to retire. Before 
they left the place, most of the other buildings were 
fired, and reduced to ashes. Three hundred men from 
the adjacent towns, hurried on to the place towani 
the close of the day, came up with and engaged the 
enemy, and several were killed on each side. 

In the autumn, the French suffered a severe losa, 
by the capture of a large store-ship called the Seine, 
on her passage from France ; on board of which were 
a number of ecclesiastics and laymen, of great fortunes. 
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The cargo was estimated at two hundred thousand 
dollars. The loss of this ship was a great embarrass- 
ment to the military operations of the French in 
Canada, and yery few depredations were cammitted 
in 1705. T&udreuil, the governor of Canada, made 
propositions to Governor Dudley of Massachusetts, for 
a treaty of neutrality between the hostile colonies. 
The latter, then contemplating the conquest of Canada, 
was opposed to the measure, but he had the address 
to protract the negotiation, under the pretense of con- 
sulting the other English governors. In the mean 
time, negotiations for an exchange of prisoners were 
carried on ; and it wa§ by this arrangement that a 
large portion of the Deerlield captives were finally 
released. 

In 1707, Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island dispatched an armament against Fort Eoyal 
in Nova Scotia, then in possession of the French, 
which returned, however, without effecting its object ; 
but in 1710, the troops of New England, assisted by 
a British fleet, succeeded in reducing the place, and 
in compliment to Queen Anne, changed its name to 
Annapolis. 

The only effectual way to put an end to the depre- 
dations of the enemy, seemed to be the subjugation of 
Canada. Bepresentations to this effect were acqui- 
esced in by the British ministry early in 1709, and 
they promised to dispatch a squadron, containing five 
regiments, to Boston. The colonial governments east 
of Connecticut, were required to raise twelve hun- 
dred men, with suitable transports and provisions for 
three months^ to accompany the British troops against 
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Qaebec. The other colonies were to equip fifteen 
hundred men to proceed by the way of Lake Cham- 
plain, and make an attack upon Montreal. The latter 
were put under the command of Governor Nicholson, 
who, early in the summer, marched to Lake Cham- 
plain, to be in readiness to cooperate with the arma- 
ment to be dispatched against Quebec. These were 
joined by six hundred Indians. While the latter 
were engaged in the construction of canoes, the for- 
mer were cutting roads between the Hudson river 
and Lake Champlain, erecting forts, and supplying 
them with provisions. Every thing promised success. 
The Indians appeared to be heartily engaged in the 
enterprise. Joy and triumphant exultation pervaded 
the colonies. But the English squadron was delayed 
far beyond the appointed time, and at last intelligence 
arrived that, on account of reverses in Portugal, the 
fleet destined for this enterprise was directed to pro- 
ceed to the relief of the British army in Portugal. 
In connection with this disappointment, a fatal epi- 
demic broke out among the troops on Lake Champlain. 
Probably not less than a thousand men fell victims 
to this epidemic, which, with the non-arrival of the 
promised force from England, induced Nicholson to 
abandon the enterprise and to dismiss his troopa. 
Thus terminated the second great effort for the sub- 
jugation of the French in Canada. 

Encouraged, however, by the success of his expedi- 
tion against Port Eoyal, Governor Nicholson visited 
England in 1710, to concert another campaign for 
the complete subjugation of Canada. His plans were 
adopted, and in June, 1711, Admiral Walker, with a 
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fleet of fifteen ships of war, and forty transports, 
bringing an army of veteran troops, arrived at Boston. 
Taking on board two additional regiments, he sailed 
from that port abont the last of July. At the same 
time, Governor Nicholson repaired to Albany, to take 
command of the troops that were to proceed by the 
way of Lake Champlain. When the fleet had ad- 
vanced ten leagues up the St Lawrence, the weather 
became tempestuous and foggy. A difference of 
opinion arose concerning the course to be pursued : 
the English pilots recommending one course, and 
the colonial another. The admiral, like most English 
officers, preferred the advice of his own pilots to the 
colonial. Pursuing the course they recommended, 
during- the night, nine transports were driven upon 
the rocks and dashed to pieces. From every quarter 
cries of distress arose, conveying, through the dark- 
ness, to those who were yet afloat, intelligence of the 
fate of their comrades, and of their own danger. The 
shrieks of the drowning pleaded powerfully for assist- 
ance, but none could be afforded until the morning 
dawned, when six or seven hundred, found floating 
on the scattered wrecks, were rescued from death, 
more than a thousand having sunk to rise- no more. 
Only one of the colonial vessels win wrecked^ but 
all the persons on board* VecipM rh^'watei^y -grate 
in which so many of tb^ir brethren from the mother 
country were lost. "Weikferied by tKiS terrible? dlsU^r, 
the admiral, determined to abandon the enterprise and 
return to England. 

The army designed to invade Canada by way of 
Lake Champlain, had not advanced far from Albany, 
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before they received iutelligence of the disaster which 
had attended the fleet Notbing remained for Nichol- 
son but to disband his troops and return. The Mar- 
quis de Vaudreuil, governor of Canada, had been at 
Quebec, preparing to repulse the British armbment 
He received intelligence from the fishermen, that sev- 
eral vessels had been wrecked, and that numerous 
dead bodies, with red coats, had drifted to the shore, 
but that there were no ships igx the river. Vaudreuil, 
justly condading that the English fleet had suffered 
so much as to induce them to abandon their attempt 
upon Quebec, ordered his united forces to Montreal 
and Lake Champlain, to oppose the advance of Nich- 
olson's array. Three thousand French troops were 
posted at Chambly, to check his approach to Mon- 
treal. But Vaudreuil soon learned that he had nothing 
to fear from the colonial army; that it had. been dis- 
banded upon the intelligence of the disaster that had 
befallen the fleet; and that the people of Albany, 
instead of being engaged in uny hostile attempts against 
Montreal, were in much anxiety concerning their own 
safety. But he was not prepared to take advantage 
of the calamities of the English, and invade the col- 
onies. Such was the disastrous termination of the 
third systematic attempt to subjugate Canada. 

Ja 17}a, 'the.treuty (Jf' TJifr^cht put an end to the 
wafs betw^eq th^ French and English colonies, and for 
thirty* years- tliey'ieftjb^ed tife benefits of peace. Dur- 
ing this period of tranquillity, the earliest settlements 
in Vermont occurred, and were made almost contempo- 
raneously by the English on the Connecticut river, and 
by the French on Lake Champlain. The boundaries 
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between the two nations had never been defined, and 
as the outskirts of their respective settlements began 
to meet, disputes in regard to jurisdiction arose, and 
the red flames of war were again kindled. 

The early discoveries of Cartier had turned the eyes 
of France toward the St. Lawrence and the neighbor- 
ing territory, and established her claim to it, according 
to that peculiar code by which European powers had 
deemed it proper to apportion among themselves the 
rest of the world. Although Canada had scarcely any 
likeness to the smiling and luxuriant aspect of Florida, 
or even of Virginia, yet it opened into regions of vast 
extent ; and the tracing to distant fountains the sea^ 
like abyss of its waters, presented more than common 
attraction to curiosity and adventure. But for fifty 
years after their discovery, the French government 
gave but little encouragement to* the plan of colonizing 
these Dorthern regions, and after the project was un- 
dertaken, more attention was given to the consolidation 
and improvement of the colony, than to exploring the 
expanse of interior America. The Count de Fron- 
tignac, however, was of a more enterprising spirit. He 
extended the range of settlement to the shores of Lake 
Ontario, built there a fort to which his own name was 
given, and opened an intercourse with the tribes who 
roamed over the boundless plains westward of the 
Alleghanies. Not content with this, he determined to 
explore the mighty stream which was said to pour its 
stupendous current in a direction opposite to that of 
all the streams then known in America, but toward 
some distant ocean that lay far in the south and west. 
In the existing darkness as to the boundaries of the 
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continent, it was concluded that this could only be the 
Mer Yermeio, or -Gulf of California, by which it was 
hoped that the long-sought passage might be found to 
the golden regions of India. The strongest motives, 
therefore, impelled the count to strain every eflfort for 
its discovery. There was no want of bold and fitting 
men ready to engage in the enterprise. M. Joliet, with 
but six white men and two Indians for guides, setting 
forth in two bark canoes, imdertook to cross this great 
continent Proceeding to Lake Michigan, they passed 
by way of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers to the Missis- 
sippi. Floating down the current, they heard in a few 
days, from the right, the roar of a great stream, and 
soon after saw another river, with even a more prodig- 
ious current than that of the Mississippi. Following 
these two streams until they reached the mouth of the 
Arkansas, they became convinced that the Mississippi 
emptied itself into the Gulf of Mexico, and not, as they 
had expected and hoped, into the Pacific. Fearing 
that, by following farther on, they might fall into the 
hands of the Spaniards whi) were exploring the gul^ 
they determined to return to Canada. La Salle after- 
ward followed the same route, and as early as 1699, 
the French began settlements in lower Louisiana, and 
in 1717 founded New Orleans. 

Being in possession of the inland seas of Canada, as 
they were called, and of the mouths of the two largest 
rivers in North America, the French conceived the 
magnificent idea of uniting their northern and south* 
em possessions by a chain of forts along the banks of 
the Ohio and Mississippi, and by that means of con- 
fining the English colonists to the eastern side of the 
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* 

Alleghanies. In pursuance of this plan, in the jear 
1731, they ascended Lake Champliin with a consider* 
able force, intending to erect fortifications at the most 
commanding positions. Ko measure conid have been 
better adapted to promote their own interest. It was 
through Lake Champlain that their troops had marched 
in their expeditions against Schenectady, the Mohawk's 
castles, and Deerfield. It was through this lake that 
their scouting parties found the most easy and safe 
passage in their excursions against the English colonies. 
In all the attempts of the English to effect the conquest 
of Canada, the attacks upon Montreal it was always 
contemplated should be effected through the waters of 
Lake Champlain. To erect a fortress at the south end 
of this lake was to. secure the whole navigation of it, 
and the command of a large portion of the English 
and Indian frontier. From this commanding situation, 
the French could not only defeat the attempts* of the 
English to penetrate their own country, but would 
always have a magazine of arms and ammunition, to 
supply their own troops and scouting parties, and an 
asylum to which the Indians might readily retreat, 
from their plundering and scalping expeditions against 
the English frontiers. And by means of the river 
Sorel and the lake, the fort might always be reinforced 
in three or four days, or receive any supplies without 
difficulty or danger. 

The French garrison was at first placed on the east 
side of the lake, and the settlement began in what is 
now the town of Addison. On the western side, a 
more convenient situation was found, however, in 
which the harbor was good, and the fortress would bo 
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encompaBsed by water on three of its Bides. On this 
spot, now called Cjoown Point, the French erected a 
fort sufficiently strong to resist any force that could 
be suddenly or easily brought against it, and gave it 
the name of St Frederick. The land on which it was 
erected properly belonged to the Six Nations; but 
it was claimed by the government of ^ew York, and 
had been granted by one of their governors, so early as 
1696, to Dellius, the Dutch minister of Albany. The 
designs of the French, and the dangerous consequences 
attending the erection of their new fort, were well un- 
derstood in the English colonies. The Massachusetts 
government was not a little alarmed. Mr. Belcher^ 
the governor, gave the first information to the gov- 
. ernment of New York, of the Fyench proceedings. 
Still, through the passiveness of the council, the French 
were sufiered to advance nearly two hundred miles 
toward Albany, and to erect a fortress which would 
enable them, in any future war, to make their assaults 
with safety and success upon the frontier settlements 
of New York, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire. 

The war which had so long distressed the frontiers 
of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, effectually pre- 
vented the progress of settlements to the north and 
west. From 1703 to 1713, the inhabitants being 
constantly harassed by calls for military service, agri- 
culture was suffered to languish, many people were 
killed or captured, a heavy public debt was incurred, 
and the population of the country was vastly below 
what it would have been, had an uninterrupted peace 
been maintained. According to Hutchinson, from 
1«76, the banning of Philip's war, to 1713, five or 
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six thousand of the youth of the country had been 
destroyed by the enemy, or diseases contracted by the 
war ; nine in ten of these would have been fathers of 
families, and, in the course of forty years, must have 
multiplied to near one hundred thousand. The north- 
em and western part of I^ew York was a wilderness, 
little known to the English. 

Nor was the war less embarrassing to the progress 
of settlements and population in Canada. In 1714, the 
whole number of inhabitants, from fourteen to sixty 
years of age, able to bear arms, was- four thousand 
four hundred and eighty-four. The standing forces at 
that time were twenty-eight companies of maflnes, 
paid by the king, containing six hundred and twenty 
eight men ; but the Indians were numerous, always 
ready to turn out on short notice, and as they were fre- 
quently led by daring French oflBcers, their incursions 
were generally attended with distressing consequences. 

Relieved from the war, the inhabitants of New 
England now turned their attention to their internal 
affairs, and the improvement of their plantations ; and 
the settlers who had been shut up in fortified houses, 
or driven from their plantations, now flattered them- 
selves that they should not again be molested by the 
Indians. But this was a vain hope, for a renewal of 
war between Ehgland and France must necessarily 
produce hostilities between their colonies, and all the 
horrors of savage war must be again sustained. A 
fleet sufficient to block up the St. Lawrence, and a 
siftall invading army by Lake Champlain under an 
able commander, would have put nn end to the embar- 
nssmentB so long suffered by the English colonies. 
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During the calm which followed the peace of Utrecht, 
the English colonies increased their settlements north 
and west. New York, Massachusetts, and New Hamp- 
shire extended their grants of land into the present 
limits of the state of Vermont. Fort Dummer was 
erected by Massachusetts in 1724, on the west bank 
of the Conaecticut river, near the place where the vil- 
lage of Brattleborough has since grown up, and was 
thus named in compliment to Mr. Dummer, lieutenant- 
governor of Massachusetts. Other forts were built in 
its immediate vicinity on the east bank of the Con- 
nect^put, and many families settled near them on both 
sides of the river. These pioneers were considerably 
harassed by a war, which raged principally in New 
Hampshire, between the whites and Indians, and which 
was generally known as-^Lovewell's war," from the 
name of a successful leader of the English. The In- 
dians were said to have been instigated by Sebastian 
Bolle, a Jesuit, who had long been settled among them, 
and possessed great influence with several tribes** The 
war was begun in 1723, and concluded in 1725. 

* Rolle was slain in battle, while fighting against the English. He 
had been a yery active agent in, if not the principal cause of the war, 
and his death was considered a very auspicioos event, by the English. 
It must be acknowledged, however, that he was a loss to the literary 
world. Previous to his residence at Norridgewock, he had spent six 
years in traveling among tbo various tribes in the interior of America, 
and he had learned most of their languages. He was nearly forty years 
a missionary, twenty-six of which he had spent at Norridgewock among 
the Indians ; and with their manners and customs he had become ioti- 
mately acquainted. His letters on various subjects, evince that he was 
a n»n of superior natural powers, yhich had been improved by an edu- 
cation in a college of Jesuits in Europe. "With the learned languages he 
▼as thoroughly acquainted, and by his assiduity, hfl had taught many 
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In 1744, England again declared war against France 
and Spain, which again involved the colonies in hos- 
tilities with the enemies of the mother country and 
their Indian allies. The savages took up the hatchet 
with great alacrity, and the frontier posts suffered 
severely. Commerce, in general, and especially the 
fisheries, suffered great injury from privateers fitted 
out at Louisbourg, a French port on Cape Breton. 
Its situation gave it such importance, that nearly six 
millions of dollars had been expended on its fortifi- 
cations. The place was deemed so strong as to de- 
serve the appellation of the Punkirk of America. 
In peace, it was a safe retreat for the ships of France, 
bound homeward from the East and West Indies. 
In war, it gave the French the greatest advantages 
for mining the fishery of the northern English colonies, 
and endangered the loss of ^ova Scotia. The reduc- 
tion of this place was, for these reasons, an object 
of the highest importance to Kew England ; and Mr. 

of hit oonyertB to read and write, and to correspond with him in their 
own language. With the principal clergymen of Boston, he held a cor- 
leepondence in Latin. He posBeswd great skill in oontroTeray, and 
made aotne attempts at Indian poetiy. Bj a compliance with the In- 
dian mode of life, and a gentle, condescending deportment, he had 
gained the affections of the savages. Bat ho used the oflces of devotion 
as incentives to Indian ferocity, and even kept a flag, on which was de- 
picted a cross sanoanded by bows and arrows, which he used io hoist 
on a pole at the door of his church when he gave the Indians absolution, 
previous to their engaging in any enterprise. A dictionary of the 
]f orndgewoek language, composed by him, was found among his papers, 
wh^ich is now deposited in the library of Harvard college. It is a quarto 
volume of five hundred pages. BoUe was in the sixty-seventh year of 
his age when he was killed. His natural son, by an Indian woman who 
bad served him as a laundresi^ was also slain during the pOt ^^t^ 
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Yaughan'of New Hampshire, who had often visited 
that place as a trader, conceived the project of an 
expedition against it He communicated it to Gov- 
ernor Shirley, and being ardent and enthusiastic, con- 
vinced him that the enterprise was practicable, and 
inspired him with his own enthusiasm. Early in Jan- 
uary, 1745, before he received any answer to the 
communications he had sent to England on the sub- 
ject, he requested of the members of the general 
court, that they would lay themselves tinder an oath 
of profound secrecy in regard to a pifoposal of very 
great importance. They readily took the oath, and 
he (Communicated to them the plan which he had 
formed of attacking Louisbourg. The proposal was 
at first rejected, but it was finally carried by a ma- 
jority of one. Letters were immediately dispatched 
to all the colonies, as far as Pennsylvania, request- 
ing their assistance, and an embargo on their ports. 
Forces were promptly raised, and William Pepperrell 
was appointed commander of the expedition. This 
officer, with several transports, sailed from Nantucket 
on the 24th of March, and arrived at CaAso on the 
4th of April. Here the troops, joined by those of 
New Hampshire and Connecticut, amounting coUeo- 
tively to upward" of four thousand, were detained 
three weeks, waiting for the ice, which environed the 
island of Cape Breton, to be dissolved. At length 
Commodore Warren, agreeably to orders from England, 
arrived at Canso in the Superbe, of sixty guns, with 
three other ships of forty guns each; and, after a 
consultation with the general, proceeded to cruise 
before Louisbourg. The general soon after sailed inth 
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the whole fleet ; and on the 30th of Aprilf coming 
to anchor at Chapeauronge Bay, landed his troops. 
Lieutenant-colonel Vaiighan conducted the first col- 
umn through the woods within sight of Louisbourg, 
and saluted the city with three cheers. At the head 
of a detachment, chiefly of the New-Hampshire troops, 
he marched in the night to the north-east part of the 
harbor, where they burned the warehouses containing 
the naval stores, and staved a large quantity of wino 
and brandy. The smoke of this fire, driven by the 
wind into the grand battery, so terrified the French 
that, spiking the guns, they abandoned it and re- 
tired to the city. The next morQing, Vaaghan rook 
possession of the deserted" battery; but the most 
difficult labors of the siege remained to be performed. 
The cannon were to be drawn nearly two miles over 
a deep morass, within gun-shot of the enemy's prin- 
cipal fortifications ; and for fourteen nights the troops, 
with straps over their shoulders, sinking to their 
kne^ in mud, were employed in this arduous ser- 
vice. The approaches were then begun in the mode 
which seemed most proper to the shrewd understand- 
ings of untaught militia. Those officers who were 
skilled in the art of war, talked of zig-zags and 
epaulements ; but the troops made themselves merry 
with the terms, and proceeded in their owif way. 
By the 20th of Mw, they had erected five batteries, 
one of which mounted five forty-two-pou'nders, and 
did great execution. Meanwhile, the fleet cruising 
in the harbor had been equally successful; it cap- 
tured a Frencli ship of sixty-four guns, loaded with 
stores for the garrison, to whom the loss was ag 
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distressing as to the besiegers the capture was for- 
tunate. English ships of war were, besides, con- 
tinually arriving, and added such strength to the 
fleet, that a combined attack upon the town was 
resolved upon. 

Discouraged by these adverse events and menacing 
appearances, Duchambon, the French commander, 
determined to surrender ; and, on the 16th of June, 
1745, articles of capitulation were signed. After the 
surrender of the city, the French flag was kept flying 
on the ramparts, and several rich prizes were thus 
decked. Two East-Indiamen, and one South Sea 
ship, valued at six hundred thousand pounds, were 
taken by the squadron at the mouth of the harbor. 
This expedition was one of the most remarkable 
events in the history of North America. It was not 
less hazardous in the attempt, than successfdl in the 
execution. It displayed the enterprising spirit of 
New England ; and though it enabled Britain to 
purchase a peace, yet it excited her envy and jeal- 
ousy against the colonies, by whose exertions it was 
acquired. The intelligence of this event spread rap- 
idly through the colonies, and diflused universal joy. 
Well might the citizens of New England feel some- 
what elated. "Without even a suggestion from the 
mother country, they had projected, and with but 
comparatively little assistance achieved, an enterprise 
of vast importance to her and to them. Their com- 
merce and fisheries were now secure, and their mari- 
time cities relieved from all fear of attack from a 
quarter recently so great a source of dread and 
discomfort. 
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Fired with resentment at their loss, the French made 
extraordinary exertions to retrieve it, and to inflict 
chastisement on New England. The next summer 
they dispatched to the American coast a powerful 
fleet, carrying a large number of soldiers. The news 
of its approach spread terror throughout New England ; 
but an uncommon succession of disasters deprived it' 
of all power to inflict injury. After remaining a 
short time on the coast, it returned to France, hav- 
ing lost two admirals, both of whom, it was supposed, 
put an end to their lives through chagrin ; having 
also, by tempests, been reduced to one-half of its 
former force, without effecting any of the objects 
anticipated. 

In former wars, several routes had been traversed 
by the enemy in approaching the frontiers of the New- 
England colonies from Canada. One by the river St. 
Francis through Lake Memphremagog,* thence over 
portages to the Pasumsic river, which empties into the 
Connecticut at Bamet. Another was through Lake 
Champlain by the present town of "Whitehall, thence 
up Wood or Pawit creek, and over the Green Moun- 
tains to the Connecticut. Otter creek, the Winooski, 
Lamoille and White rivers, emptying into Lake Cham- 
plain, were also frequented routes in passing over the 
Green Mountains to the corresponding rivers on its 
eastern slope emptying into the Connecticut. All 
portions of that territory were therefore familiar to the 

* Thii lake is thirty miles long, and two or three in width. It lies 
moetly in Canada, but tiie south end extends into Vermont The Indian 
words from which its name is derived are Mem-plou>-houqu*, signifying 
a lazge expanse of watar.^Sfs ThampBon's Gatettetr. 
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French, and as the scouting parties of the English 
were also penetrating northward to intercept the en- 
emy, Vermont, which had been the highway of war 

\ parties, became the scene of many fierce and bloody 
affrays. The French fortress of St. Frederick, (called 
afterward, by the English, Crown Point,) afforded great 
facilities for sudden and successful attacks upon the 

• English settlements. The history of a war on the fron- 
tiers is little else than the recital of the exploits, the 
sufferings, and the deliverance of individuals, of sin- 
gle families, or, at most, of small parties. The first 
incursion of the Indians was at the "great meadow," 
(now Putney, VL,) a fewmiles above Fort Dummer. 
They killed a few individuals at various times, and 
carried others into captivity. One case of heroism is 
mentioned with pride. Two Indians captured "Wil- 
liam Phipps in his field. After they had conducted 
him some distance, the Indians being some distance 
apart, Phipps knocked down the nearest Indian with 
his hoe, and, seizing his gun, shot the other. But, on 
returning to the fort, he fell into the hands of three 
other Indians, who killed him. 

In August, 1746, a party of nine hundred French 
and Indians attacked Fort Massachusetts, near the 
south-west corner of Vermont. The garrison consisted 
of only twenty-two men, under the command of Ser- 
geant Hawks. Notwithstanding the inferiority of 
his force, this brave oflScer, knowing the character of 
the French commander, resolved to defend the place 
to the last extremity. For twenty-eight hoars, with 
small-arms only, and a scanty supply of ammunition, 
he resisted the efforts of the enemy, and kept them at 
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a respectful distance. Habituated to sharp-sliootingy 
the garrison singled ont the assailants wherever they 
exposed themselves, and brought them down at long 
shot Instances occurred in which the enemy were 
thus killed, at the extraordinary distance of sixty 
rods; and they often fell when they supposed them- 
selves in perfect security. Having at length expended 
most of his ammunition, the brave commander reluc- 
tantly consented to submit, and a capitulation was 
agreed upon, by which the garrison were to remain 
prisoners of war until exchanged or redeemed, to be 
humanely treated, and to be shielded from the cruelty 
of the Indians. Yaudreuil, in violation of the articles 
of capitulation, delivered one half of the captives into 
the hands of the irritated Indians. Hawks* lost but 
one man during the siege, but the enemy, according to 
information afterward obtained, had forty-seven killed 
or badly wounded. 

In the mean time, Shirley, having effected the con- 
quest of Louisbourg, which must ever remain one of 
the hardiest enterprises recorded in military annals, 
determined on the conquest of Canada. His plan, 
like all previous ones for the accomplishment of that 
purpose, contemplated a simultaneous attack on Quebec 
by a fleet, and an expedition by the way of Lake 
Champlain against Crown Point and Montreal. Like 
the others, ill-success attended this enterprise. 

* Sergeant Hawks row to the rank of lieateoani-colonel in the arrajr, 
in the war of 1755, and was at the attack on Tioonderoga in 175R, and 
with the amy in the conquest of Canada. Bold, hard/, and enterprising^ 
he acquired the confidence and esteem of his superior officers, and was 
intrusted with important commands. He was no leas valued bj the ia- 
habitants of Deerfiekl, his native tomn, for his dvil qualities. 
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Early in the year 1747, the fort at Number Four, 
(now Charlestown,) near Fort Dummer, was attacked 
by a party of three hundred French and Indians, 
under the command of a Frenchman named Debeline. 
It was defended by Captain Phinehas Stevens, and 
thirty men. The fort being constructed of combustible 
materials, the enemy believed it possible to set it on 
fire, and thereby compel the garrison to surrender 
without further opposition. To eflfect this, the neigh- 
boring fences, and a log hut about forty rods to wind- 
ward, were soon set on fire, and as the wind was 
strong, the flames approached, and covered the fort 
with a dense body of smoke, through which was heard 
the terrifying yell of the savages, and a constant roar 
of musketry. Undaunted, the brave little garrison 
resolved to defend their post to the last extremity, 
and a novel scheme was adopted to extinguish the 
approaching flames, which now began to threaten its 
destruction. By great exertions, no less than eleven 
trencher, or subterranean galleries, were carried under 
the walls, of such a depth that men standing in them 
to extinguish the fire on the exterior walls, were 
completely protected from the shot of the enemy. 
Buckets of water, from a well within, were handed 
to the men, who kept the parapet constantly moist- 
ened. Several hundred barrels were thus expended, 
and the fort rendered perfectly secure from the ap- 
proaching flames. In the mean time, a brisk fire 
was continued upon the enemy, when they could be 
distinguished through the smoke. Thus %affled in 
his plan, Debeline resolved to carry the place by 
other means ; a sort of carriage was prepared, loaded 
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with barcing fagots, and forced toward the fort; 
flaming arrows were also tried, but his efforts to fire 
the place proved abortive. On the second day, De- 
beline proposed a cessation of hostilities until sunrise 
the next morning, to which Stevens assented; and 
in the morning, before the time had expired, Debeline 
approached with fifty men, under a flag, which he 
planted within twenty rods of the fort A parley 
was then agreed on, and Stevens admitted a lieutenant 
and two men into the fort as hostages, and the same 
number were sent out to Debeline, who demanded 
that the garrison should lay down their arms, pack 
np their provisions in blankets, surrender the fort, 
and be conducted prisoners to Montreal; and Ste- 
vens was requested to meet him without the fort, 
and give an answer. Stevens accordingly met the 
French commander, but before he had time to return 
his answer, Debeline threatened that if the terms 
were rejected, the fort should be stormed, and in case 
any of his men should be killed, the garrison should 
be put to the sword. Stevens coolly replied, that. 
as he had been intrusted by his government with the 
command of the fort, he should hearken to no terms, 
until he was satisfied that he could no longer defend 
it Stevens returned to the fort and found his men 
unanimously determined to defend the place or die 
in the attempt This resolution was communicated 
to the French commander about noon; the hostages 
were exchanged, and the firing was renewed with a 
shout fro^ the Indians, and it continued until day- 
L'ght the next morning, when Stevens was familiarly 
Biduted with a ^'gpod morvng" firom the enemy, and 
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a proposition was made for a cessation of arms for 
two hours. Soon after, two Indians approached with 
a flag, and promised that if Stevens would sell them 
provisions, they would leave the place without further 
efforts. In reply, they were told that five bushels of 
com would be given for each captive in Canada, for 
whom they should give hostages, to remain until the 
captives should be delivered. In the attack which 
continued three days, thousands of balls were poured 
upon the fort, yet not a man of the garrison was 
killed, and only two wounded. Debeline, convinced 
that he could not operate upon the fears of his enemy, 
or gain possession of the place without an assault, 
continued a distant fire a short time ; then reluctantly 
withdrew from the fort. When the intelligence of 
this brave defense was received at Boston, Commo- 
dore Sir Charles Knowles, who happened to be at 
that station, was so highly gratified at the conduct 
of Stevens, that he sent him an elegant sword ; and 
Number Four, when incorporated into a town in 
1753, was called after the commodore's name, Charles* 
town. It should have been named after its heroic 
defender. 

Although baflSied in their attempt on Number Four,* 
Debeline's forces remained on the frontiers, divided 
into small parties, and were engaged in several severe 
skirmishes with the hardy English pioneers. Fort 
Dummer, Bridgman's fort, and others, were the scenes 
of some of these affirays. Others occurred^ with bands 

* Thi« wafl one of the four townahips gnoted on the east aide of the 
Connecticut by Maasachutetts^ aod then distingQished by no other name 
than their number. 
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of colonial rangers, who made frequent excursions over 
the Green Mountains, and sometimes to the vicinity 
of Crown Point. One of these bands of rangers, con- 
sisting of forty men, under the command of Captain 
Hobbs, met the enemy twelve miles west of Fort 
Dummer. The latter, one hundred and fifty in num- 
ber, were commanded by a half-breed named Sackett 
Confident of victory from their immense superiority 
in number, the enemy rushed up impetuously, but 
were checked by the well-directed fire of Hobbs. The 
two commanders had been known to each other in time 
of peace, and were celebrated for their intrepidity. 
Sackett, who could speak English, in a stentorian voice 
frequently called upon Hobbs to surrender, and threat- 
ened, in case of refusal, to rush in and sacrifice his 
men with the tomahawk. Hobbs, in tones which shook 
the forest, as often returned a defiance, and urged 
his enemy to put his threat in execution. The action 
continued with undaunted resolution, and, not unfre- 
quently, the enemy approached Hobbs' line, but were 
driven back to their first position, by the fatal fire 
of his sharp-sighted marksmen ; and thus four hours 
elapsed wfthout either side giving up an inch of their 
original ground. At length, finding Hobbs determined 
on death or victory, and that his own men had sufiered 
severely, Sackett ordered a retreat, carrying ofi: his 
dead and wounded, and leaving his antagonist to con- 
tinue his march without further molestation. 

In November, 1747, a descent was made upon Sara- 
toga, where about thirty families were collected. A 
party of French and Indians concealed themselves near 
thetfort at night. In the morning, a few of the Indians 
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approached the fort, and were fired upon by the garri- 
son as soon as they were discovered. The Indians, 
pretending to be wounded, fell ; then rose up, and, run* 
ning a short distance, fell again. The English rushed 
out to take them prisoners, when the Frencb, who had 
been concealed, surrounded and quickly disarmed them. 
Several were massacred and others were carried into 
captivity.* 

The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, again gave 

peace to the colonies. Prisoners were to be released 

oh both sides without ransom, and all conquests 

' mutually restored. This war had been extremely 

* This exp^tion vu led by the Abbe Picqaet^ a distingoisbed 
Jesuit miseioDaiy. He was bora in 1708. He became very celebrated 
in France, at an early age, and seemed rapidly winning his way to the 
highest distinction in the church ; but the activity of his seal induced him 
to become a missionary among the Indians. He came to America in 1733^ 
and remained thirty years. He established a mission at La PresentatioOy 
(now Ogdensbuig,) where he also erected a fort Mills, workshops and 
trading-houses were completed in rapid succession. Beginning with only 
six families in 1749, there were ninety the year following, and four hun- 
dnxi in 1751. His industry and eneigy were remarkabla He labored 
from three o'clock in the moraing until nine at night His disinterest- 
edness was extreme. He supported himself by his own exertions^ having 
a daily allowance of only two pounds of bread and a haH^und of pork 
from the goverament; which caused the savages to say, on an occasion 
when they gave him a deer and some partridgos^ "We doubt not, Father, 
but that there have been disagreeable expostulations in your stomach, 
because you have had nothing but pork to eat Here's something to 
put your affiiirs in order.*' Picquet had the address to attach the Six Na- 
tions to the French interasta Three thousand of these Indians were in 
bis colony. He afterward distinguished himself in the war which re- 
sulted in the conquest of Canada. When, in 1760. he saw that all was 
lost, be went to New Orleans by the way of the lakes and the MiMis- 
sippi, and about two years afterward he returned to Fiance^ and died in 

178L 
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disastrous to the colonies. Many liyes were lost, the 
increase of population was checked, great losses were 
sustained in the commercial interests of the country, 
and a burdensome debt of several millions had been 
incurred. With the return of peace, however, com- 
merce revived, the settlements began to extend, and 
public credit was restored. 

But only a brief interval of repose was allowed to 
the colonies. In 1756, eight years from the peace of 
Aix-la-Ohapelle, Great Britain again declared war 
against France, on the ground of the encroachments 
of the French upon the English territories in America. 
Some years previous to this war, the French had com- 
menced a chain of posts, designed to extend from the 
head of the St. Lawrence to the Mississippi, with a 
view to maintain a communication between their 
northern possessions and Louisiana. Li 1750, the 
English government granted a large tract of land on 
the Ohio river to an association called the Ohio com- 
pany, formed for the purpose of settling the country, 
and carrying on a trade in furs with the Lidians. The 
French governor of Canada, apprehending both the 
ItfB of the fur trade and the interruption of his com- 
ntinica|lons with Louisiana, claimed the whole country 
between the Ohio and the AUeghanies, and prohibited 
the further encroachments of the English. He also 
opened a new communication between Lake Erie and 
the Ohio, and stationed troops at posts along the line, 
^e OUo compwiy, thus threatened in their trade, 
perspa^B Governor Dinwiddle of Virginia, in 1758, 
toMiidW remonstrance to the French commai^duit. 
GaeBGE Washington was the bearer. The commandant 
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returned for answer that he had taken . possession of 
th,e country by order of the governor-general of Can- 
ada, whose orders alone he could regard. The British 
government, on learning the claim set up by the 
French, directed the ^ irginians to resist it by forca 
In 1754, an expedition was conducted against the 
French by Washington ; but the superior force of the 
enemy obliged him to capitulate, with the privil^e of 
returning with his troops to Virginia. This was prop- 
erly the commencement of what is commonly styled 
the French war^ although the formal declaration was 
•not made till 1756. In the mean time, the British 
government recommended the colonies to imite for 
their common defense. A convention of delegates 
from all the northern colonies accordingly met at Al* 
bany in 1754, and adopted a plan of union; but it 
was rejected both by the provincial assemblies and by 
the home government: by the former because it gave 
too much power to the crown, and by the latter because 
it gave too little. The substance of the plan was the 
formation of a grand council, consisting of delegates 
from the several colonies, subject to the control of a 
president-general to be appointed by the crown, whose 
assent should be essential to the adoption of any meas-* 
ure of policy. This council, it was proposed, shotild 
have power to enact general laws, apportion the quotas 
of men and money to be raised by each colony, deter- 
mine the building of forts, regulate the operations of 
. armies, and concert all measures for their common 
"* protection and safety. It is worthy of remark* that thia 
plan of union was perfected on the fourth of July, the 
day which afterward became so memorable in oux 
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hiBtory. In the spring of 1755, vigorous preparaticHift 
were made for carrying on the war. An expedition 
under General Braddock, directed against the French 
on the Ohio, was nnfortnnate. Owing to the arrogance 
and rashness of the commander, the British troops 
were surprised and defeated, with great loss, by a very 
inferior force of French and Indians. General Brad- 
dock was mortally wonnded, and the conduct of the 
retreat devolved on Washington, who was in command 
of the colonial militia, and by whom the army was 
saved from total destruction. 

In connection with Braddock's expedition against 
Fort Dn Quesne, two others were concerted: one 
against Fort Niagara and Frontignac, to be com- 
manded by Governor Shirley of Massachusetts, and 
one against Crown Point, to be commanded by Gen- 
eral William Johnson. The former of these met with 
80 many delays, that when it arrived at Oswego, the 
season. was so far advanced, that prudence forbade 
the further prosecution of the enterprise. 

The forces destined to attack Crown Point, with 
the requisite military stores, could not be collected 
at Albany until the last of August, 1755. Thence 
the army under command of General Johnson, pro* 
oeeded to the south end of Lake George,* designing 
to proceed to' the outlet of the lake at Ticonderoga, 
and there erect a fort to aid in the operations against 
Crown Point There he learned that an armament, 
fitted out in France, had eluded an English squadron 

* TlDtil fhis tizno tbe lake bad been called Si Sacrament^ bat Jobnson 
ga^e it the name of Lake George. Recently, efforts bave been made 
to nston to tfaia besuti/iU lake the origmal Indian nain« of Horieoi. 
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sent to intercept it, and had arrived at Qaebec ; and 
that Baron Dieskau, commander of the French forces, 
was rapidly advancing to the defense of Grown Point. 
.Finding that no immediate attack would be made by 
the English, and being informed that Johnson's camp 
was not strongly fortified, Dieskan resolved on march- 
ing toward the English lines. An express that had 
been sent out by Johnson, returned about midnight, 
bringing word that the enemy was within four miles 
of Fort Edward, apparently intending to attack that 
post It was probably only a detached party of In- 
dians that had been seen by the express. This mis- 
information caused a severe disaster. A council of 
officers was assembled, who advised that a force 
should be sent to intercept the enemy, whether de- 
feated or victorious, when on his way back from Fort 
Edward. Colonel Ephraim Williams, with a thousand 
troops, and Hendrick, a celebrated Indian chief, with 
two hundred Indians, were accordingly detached for 
this purpose, on the morning of September 8th. They 
had proceeded but four miles, when they encountered 
the enemy. Dieskan, informed by his runners of 
thdr approach, had halted and prepared for their 
reception, forming his forces in a semicircle, the ends 
of which were fiir in advance of the center, and con- 
cealed from view by the forest. Into this ambuscade 
the detachment marched, wholly unsuspicious that 
any enemy was within several miles. Suddenly tho 
war-whoop resounded in every direction, and a gall- 
ing fire was opened all along the front and left side 
of the column. Williams, to obtain a more defensible 
position, ordered his men to ascend the rising groond 
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on their right But this only brought them upon the 
other wing of the French line. Both Williams and 
Eendrick, with numbers of their followers, fell, and 
a confused retreat ensued. A laige portion of these 
troops were from western Massachusetts, and there 
were few families in that district who did not mourn 
the loss of relatives or friends who were cut off in 
^^the bloody morning scout at Lake Qeorge,'' as this 
encounter was familiarly designated.'* 

As the firing came nearer, it was manifest that * 
Williams was defeated ; and three hundred men un- 
der Colonel Cole, were sent out to covw the retreat 
The discomfited soldiers soon began to arrive in large 
bodies, and at length, Dieskau's troops made their 
appearance. The order and regularity with which 
the grenadiers advanced in platoons, with their bur- 
nished muskets glittering in the sun, we can readily 
imagine caused no small trepidation among the raw 
troops of which Johnson's force was composed. Fortu- 
nately, a considerable pause was made by the French 
before commencing the attack, enabling the men 
measurably to recover from their panic, and when 
once engaged, they fought with the calmness and 
resolution of veterans. The camp was -assailed by 
the grenadiers in front, and by the Canadians and 
Indians upon both flanks. But a few discharges of 
artillery against these last^ caused them to tall back 
and secrete themselves behind logs and trees, from 
whence they afterward maintained only an irregular 
and nearly harmless fire. General Johnson being 
wounded, was compelled to retire to his tent, and 

* Fitdi'B BUtoty of Washington Countj. 
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the command Bubsequentlj devolved npon General 
LymaD, who several times etationod himself in front 
of the breastwork, the better to inspirit th^ men and 
direct their movements. For nearly four hours the 
battle lasted; and the assailed still standing firm at 
every point, Dieskau was constrained to order a re- 
treat. This order appears to have been obeyed with 
more alacrity than any that had been given for some 
time previous. So hastily did the men withdraw, 
* that their leader, having been wounded in his foot, 
was unable to keep pace with them. Reclining 
against a stump to obtain temporary relief from his 
pain and fatigue, he was discovered by a provincial 
soldier. Dieskau, to propitiate the soldier, was about 
drawing out his watch to present to him ; whereupon 
the soldier, deeming he was searching for a pistol, 
discharged his musket at the baron, giving him a 
grievous wound in the hip, of which he died twelve 
years afterward. The French retreated to the ground 
where the forenoon engagement had occurred, and 
there paused for the night, searching out the bodies 
of the slain, and rifling them of whatever they found 
of value upon them.* 

This victory revived the spirits of the colonists, 
depressed by the recent defeat of General Braddock ; 
but the success was not improved by General John- 
son. With an apathy quite unaccountable, he failed 
to follow up his victory, and drive the French from 
Lake Champlain, as he might easily have done. The 
remainder of the campaign was employed in the 
erection of Fort William Henry, at the head of Lake 
^. Fitch'9 Hiatoiy of WashingtOQ Coan^. 
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George. In the fall his army was discharged, with 
the exception of six hundred men who occupied the 
forts on the frontier. The French retained possession 
of Tijconderoga,* and fortified it. Thus ended the 
campaign of 1756. It opened with the brightest pros- 
pects: immense preparations had been made, yet 
not one of the objects of the three principal expe- 
ditions had been attained; and, by this failure, the 
whole frontier was exposed to the ravages of the 
Indians, which were accompanied by their usual acts 
of barbarity. The expedition under Braddock had 
been conducted with extreme imprudence and rash- 
ness, and had terminated in defeat and disgrace. 
The movement- against Niagara, under Shirley, had 
been too extensive in its plan to be concluded in one 
campaign ; and at the northward. Baron Dieskau had 
given Johnson an opportunity 'to gain a victory 
without leaving his camp or exposing himself to 
danger. 

The army under General Johnson, on the frontiers 
of New York, although it checked incursions to the 
north-west quarter of Massachusetts, aiTorded but lit- 
tle security to the frontiers on Connecticut river. 
The St. Francis tribe of Indians, commanding an 
easy route through Lake Mempbremagog and several 
neighboring streams, made frequent inroads, and killed 
many persons. But the most disastrous affair that 
occurred on Connecticut river, was at Bridgman's 

* The original Indiftn name was Cke4nid$roga, signifjlsg nouy, in 
TCferenoe to the rush of waters at the outlet of Lake Geoi^e. It wai 
at fint called by the French CariUon, a word having the same signifi* 
fiatioo as the IndiAn name. 
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Fort. A fortified house had been destroyed at the 
same place in 1747, and another was built soon after, 
and is still standing in Yemen, Yt The Indians 
found the men belonging to this fort at work in a field, 
and shot them. Three women, with eleven children, 
were taken prisoners and carried to Crown Point. 

Another band of Indians, the year previous, had 
captured several persons at Number Four, and had 
• taken them to Canada. Among these prisoners was a 
Mrs. Johnson, who, on the second day's journey, gave 
birth to a daughter, and named her Captive.* In 
this critical situation, she had little hope of escaping 
the hatchet ; but, contrary to their usual ccHidnct, the 
Indians treated her and her infant with tenderness, 
carrying them part of their route on a litter, and 
they took much pains in nursing the infant. After 
a painful captivity^ tliis little band of sufferers was 
ransomed, and returned again to their friends. 

The colonies, considerably encouraged by the results 
of the campaign of 1755, determined to renew and 
increase their exertions. General Shirley, to whom 
the superintendence of all the military operations 

* Cflptiye Johnson vas married to Colonel Oooige Kimball, and was 
still liring a few yean ago. At Vernon, near where she was born, a 
monument has been erected, on which is the following inseriptioD : ** This 
is near the spot that 4he Indians encamped the night after tboy took 
Mr. Johnson and family, Mr. Labaree and Mr. Famsworth, August 30th, 
1754, and Mrei Johnson was dellYered of her child half a mile up this 
brook. 

''When trouble is near the Lord is kind. 

He hears the Captive'a cry ; 
He can subdue the aarage mind. 
And learn it sympathy.*' 
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had been confided, assembled a council of war at 
New York, to concert a plan for tlie ensuing year. 
He proposed that expeditions should be carried on 
against Du Qaesne, Niagara, and Crown Point, and 
that a body of troops should be sent, by the way 
of the rivers Kennebec and Chandiere, to alarm the 
French for the safety of Quebec. This plan was 
unanimously adopted by the council. Shirley, on the 
last of January, returned to Boston -to meet the as- 
sembly of Massachusetts, of which colony he was 
governor. He endeavored to persuade them to con- 
cur in the measures proposed; but, disgusted with 
the proceedings of the last campaign, and especially 
at General Johnson for neglecting to pursue his ad- 
vantages, they were unwilling to engage in offansive 
operations, unless the command of their forces should 
be given to Oeneral Winslow, who had acquired 
popnlarity by his success in Nova Scotia. Their 
wishes were complied with, and their concurrence 
was then granted. In April, news arrived from 
Oreat Britain, that the conduct of Oeneral Johnson, 
instead of being censured, was considered highly 
meritorious ; that, as a reward for his success, the 
king had conferred upon him the titid of baronet, 
and parliament a grant of five thousand pounds 
sterling ; that his majesty disapproved of the conduct 
of Shirley, and had determined to remove him from 
command. This information not being ofiicial, Gen- 
eral Shirley continued his preparations with his usuid 
activity and zeal. While engaged in collecting at 
Albany, the troops from the different colonies, General 
Webb brought from England, official information of 
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his removal. On the 26tli of June, General Aber- 
crombie arrived and took command of the army. 
It now consisted of about twelve thousand men, and 
was more numerous, and better prepared for the field, 
than anj army that had ever been assembled in 
America. 

The change of commanders delayed the operations 
of the English army. The French were active ; and 
on the 12th of July, General Abercrombie received 
intelligence that they meditated an attack upon 
Oswego, a post of the utmost importance. General 
Webb was ordered to prepare to march with a regi- 
ment for the defense of that place. In the mean 
time. Lord Loudon, who had been appointed com- 
mander-in-chief over all the British forces in the 
colonies, arrived in America. Amidst the ceremo- 
nies which followed, the aflfairs of the war were for- 
gotten. General Webb did not begin his march until 
the 12th of August. Before he had proceeded far, 
he learned that Oswego was actually besieged by a 
large army of French and Indians. Alarmed for his 
own safety, he proceeded no further, but employed 
his troops in erecting fortifications for their defense. 
General Montcalm, the commander of the French 
troops in Canada, began the siege of Oswego on the 
12th of August. On the 14th, the English commander 
having been killed, terms of surrender were proposed 
by the garrison, and were agreed to. These terms 
were shamefully violated. Several of the British offi- 
cers and soldiers were insulted, robbed, and massa- 
cred by the Indians. Most of the sick were scalped 
in the hospitals, and the French general delivered 
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^^enty of the garrison to the savages, that being the 
number they had lost during the siege. Those ni^ 
happy persons were, doubtless, according to the Indian 
custom, tortured and burnt. In this expedition the 
French took fourteen hundred prisoners, and an im- 
mense quantity of provisions and munitions of war. 
Oeneral Webb was permitted to retreat, unmolested, to 
Albany. Lord Loudon pretended it was now too late 
in the season to attempt any thing further, though 
the troops under General Winslow were within a few 
days' march of Ticonderoga' and Crown Point, and 
were sufficient in number to justify an attack upon 
those places. He devoted the remainder of the season 
to making preparations for an early and vigorous, 
campaign the ensuing year. This spring had opened 
with still more brilliant prospects than the last ; and 
the season closed without the occurrence of a single 
event that "was honorable to the British arms, or 
advantageous to the colonies. This want of success 
was justly attributed to the removal of the provincial 
officers, who were well acquainted with the theater 
of operations, but whom the ministry, desirous of 
checking the growth of talents in the colonies, were 
unwilling to employ. Yet the several asseoAlies, 
though they saw themselves thus slighted, and their 
money annually squandered, made all . the prepara- 
tions that were required of them for the next campaign. 
In the campaign of 1756, two persons, who were 
destined to win imperishable honor in the war of the 
Eevolution, received their first military discipline. 
These were Israel Putnam and John Stark. There 
were no great engagements during the year in which 
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they oonld distinguish themselves ; but in the arduous 
duties of scouts or rangers, they were emiuentlj useful, 
and were soon found to be foremost among the skillful, 
active and daring. In January, 1757, Major Rogers, 
in whose company of rangers Stark* was a lieutenant, 
was ordered on a reconnoitering expedition down Lake 
George toward Ticonderoga. Traveling now on the 

* Stark was born in New Hampsbiie, August 28(Ji, 172a His early 
life was one of great hardship. In 1752, he was taken prisoner bj the 
Indiana While on a hunting excursion with three other persona, far to 
Ihe north of the English settlements on the Connecticut^ and while sep« 
anted from his companions, he was seized by a party of ten Indiana 
On being questioned about his companions^ he pointed in a direction 
opposite to that which they had taken, and thus succeeded in leading the 
Indians two miles out of thp way. His companions^ unfortunately, be- 
coming alarmed at his absence, and ignorant of its cause, fired several 
gnns as a signal to him. This betrayed them to the savagva. But John 
had the courage, as the Indians were coming up to them, Jto hail tbena 
and urge them to escape. While they were retreating, four Indians fired 
upon them, but, at the moment of the dischai^, John struck the guns 
of two, and his brother William was by this means enabled to escapa 
John was severely beaten for thi& When the Indians returned to Bt; 
Francis, the captives were compelled to "run the gauntlet." One of 
them was severely beaten ; but Stark snatched a hatchet from the nearest 
Indian, and attacked with great fniy all who attempted to strike him. 
This pleased the old men of the tribe, and won Stark much favor. He 
appeai^to haye caught the humor of the Indians, and to have known 
Kow to approach them on the side of their prejudices. On one occasion, 
he was ordered by them to hoe their corn. Well aware that they regarded 
labor of this kind as fit only for squaws and slaves, he took care to cut 
up the com and spare the weeds, in order to give them a suitable idea ■ 
of his want of skill in unmanly labor. As this experiment upon their 
good nature did not answer its desired object^ he threw his hoe into the 
river, declaring " it was the business not of warriors, but of squaws to 
hoe Corp." This spirited deportment gained him the title of "young 
chief," and Hie honor of adoption into the tnbe,^See EveretVs Lffk qf 
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Ice and now on snow-shoes, they, on the third day, 
crossed to Lake Champlain, and seeing some sleds 
approach, hastened toward and captured some of 
them. From the prisoners they learned there was a 
large force at Ticondcroga. Knowing that those who 
escaped would convey intelligence which would speed- 
ily bring out an overwhelming company in pursuit of 
him, Rogers directed an immediate return to Fort 
William Henry. On their way back, tramping over 
the snow in single file, as the foremost men gained the 
summit of a hill, they unexpectedly found themselves 
dose upon two hundred of the enemy, who were drawn 
up in a semicircle to receive them. The rangers re- 
coiled before the fire that blazed in their very faces, 
md crimsoning the snow with their blood, they reached 
the rear under Stark, who was fifteen rods distant on 
the summit of another hill. They here formed their 
line, and firmly stood, in snow four feet in depth, and 
repelled every attack of the enemy from two o'clock 
until nightfall. Bogers, wounded upon the head, and 
by a bullet through his wrist, was so disabled that the 
entire command devolved on Stark. At sunset, some 
of the men suggested that they ought to make their 
escape before the piercing cold of the winter's -night 
closed upon them ; but Stark, standing himself where 
the shot fell thickest, and knowing that their safety 
depended on maintaining their ground till after dark, 
threatened to shoot the first man who should attempt 
to fly. Evening came, and the French now abandoned 
the combat, and withdrew, leaving half their number 
scattered upon the trampled and blood-stained snow 
of the hiU-side, sleeping that sleep that knows no 
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waking. Forty-eight of the rangers remained un* 
wounded, and the company now dragged themselves 
through the woods and snow the livelong nighty 
reaching the shore of Lake George in the morning. 
All were now quite exhausted with their fatigues, and 
the wounded were wholly unable-to advance further 
on foot. Stark hereupon generously offered to travel 
with two others to Fort William Henry, at the opposite 
end of the lake, and obtain sleds for conveying the 
wounded. He accordingly departed, and reached the 
fort in the evening. The sleds being procured, he 
immediately set out with them to return to his com- 
rades, traveling all night and arriving at their bivouac 
upon the following morning. And finally he drew a 
loaded sleigh back to the fort, reaching there in the 
evening. He thus stood out three days and two nights 
of severe and incessant toil, engaged for nearly four 
hours in a hot combat, and the remainder of the time 
in traveling over snow and ice. Such was the future 
hero of Bennington. 

At the commencement of the year 178T, a council 
was held at Boston, composed of Lord Loudon and 
the colonial governors. At this council, his lordship 
proposed that New England should raise four thousand 
troops for the coming campaign, and that New York 
and New Jersey should supply a proportionate number. 
These Requisitions were complied with, and in the 
spfing he found himself at the head of a very consid- 
erable army. Admfral Holbom arrived at Halifax in 
July, with a powerful squadron, and a reinforcement of 
five thousand men under the command of Lord Howe. 
Lord Loudon sailed from New York with six thousand 
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regulars to join these troops at the place of their ar- 
rival. Instead of the complex operations undertaken 
in previous campaigns, he limited his plan to a single 
object. Leaving the posts on Lake Champlain strongly 
garrisoned, he resolved to direct his whole disposable 
force against Louisbourg ; Halifax having been deter- 
mined on as the place of rendezvous for the fleet and 
armj destined for the expedition. Information was 
soon received, however, that a French fleet had lately 
sailed from Brest ; that Louisbourg was garrisoned by 
'six thousand regulars exclusive of provincials; and 
that it was also defended by seventeen line-of-battle 
ships which were moored in the harbor. There beiug 
no hope of success against so formidable a force, the 
enterprise was deferred until the next year ; .Loudon 
proceeded to New York, and the colonial troops were 
dismissed. 

The Marquis de Montcalm, availing himself of the 
absence of the principal part of the English force, 
advanced with an army of nine thousand men, and 
laid siege to Fort William Henry. Montcalm had 
won a distinguished reputation on the continent of 
Europe, and had met with extraordinary success in 
America. The conquest of Oswego had raised his 
fame among the Indians, and given him the command 
of almost all their tribes and commerce. He pursued 
the advantages he had gained, with much discretion. 
The garrison at Fort William Henry consisted of be- 
tween three and four thousand regulars under the 
command of Colonel Monfte, and its fortifications 
were strong and in good order ; and for the additional 
security of this important post, General Webb was 
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stationed at Fort Edward with an army of four thou- 
sand men. The French commander, however, urged 
hia approaches with such vigor, that, within six days 
after the investment of the fort, Colonel Monroe, the 
commandant, having in vain solicited succor from Gen- 
eral "Webb, found it necessary to surrender .by capitula- 
tion. The garrison was to be allowed the honors of 
war, and to be protected against the Indians until 
within the reach of Fort Edward ; but the next morn- 
ing, a great number of Indians, having been permitted 
to enter the lines, began to plunder ; and meeting with 
no opposition, they fell upon the sick and wounded, 
whom they immediately massacred. Their appetite 
for carnage being excited, the defenseless troops were 
attacked with fiend-like fury. Monroe in vain im- 
plored Montcalm to provide the stipulated guard, and 
the massacre proceeded. All was turbulence and 
horror. On every side savages were butchering and 
scalping their wretched victims. Their hideous yells, 
the groans of the dying, and the frantic shrieks of 
others shrinking from the uplifted tomahawk, were 
heard by the French unmoved. The fury of the sav- 
ages was permitted to rage without restraint until 
fifteen hundred were killed, or hurried captives info 
the wilderness. The day after this awful tragedy, 
Major Putnam* was sent with his rangers to watch 

• Iwael Putnam was born at Salem, Maasachnsetta, Jannary 7tli, 17ia 
Courage, enterpriae, activity and pereeveranee were hia prominent char- 
actenatics. He voa also distinguiilied for a faithful diachaiig;e of all the 
duties of his station, and for the most undeviating principles of honor, 
humanity and benevolence. In 1739, ho removed to Pomfret, Connect- 
iea^ where he applied himself to agricukaral pmaulti imtU the opening 
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the motions of the enemj. When he came to the 
shore of the lake, their rear was hardlj beyond the 
reach of mnsket shot The prospect was horrible in 
the extreme; the fort demolished; the barracks and 
buildings yet burning ; innumerable fragments of hu« 
man carcasses still broiling in the decaying fires ; and 
dead bodies, mangled with tomahawks and scalping-' 
knives, in all the wantonness of Indian barbarity, 
were everywhere scattered around. Who can jforbear 
exclaiming with the poet, 

** Man is to man the somb^ soreBi iU 1 '* 

Thus ended the third campaign in America; happily 
forming the last of a series of disasters resulting from 
folly and mismanagement, rather than from want of 
means and military strength. The successes of the 
French left the colonies in a gloomy state. By the ac- 
quisition of Fort William Henry, they had obtained full 
possession of the Lakes Ohamplain and Oeorge ; and 
by the destruction of Oswego, they had acquired the 
dominion over, those other lakes which connect the St. 
Lawrence with the waters of the Mississippi. The first 
afforded the easiest admission from the northern colo- 
nies into Canada, or from Canada into those colonies ; 
the last united Canada to Louisiana. By the continued 
possession of Fort Du Quesne, they preserved their 
ascendancy over the Indians, and held undisturbed 

of the war with the French in 1755, when he was appointed to-the oom- 
inand of a companj of rangers. His hardy and adventarous disposition 
always led him to the poet of the greatest fatigue and danger, and he 
often came near falling into the hands of the enemy, or being slain in 
his frequent skirmishes with them. His services during the campaign 
of 1756, had been rewarded by promotion to the rank of mijor. 
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control of the conntrjr west of the Alleghany monn* 
tains. The British nation was alarmed and indignant, 
and the king found it necessary to change his councils. 
At the head of the new ministry, he placed the cele- 
brated William Pitt, afterward earl of Chatham, who 
was raised by his talents from the humble post of 
ensign in the guards, to the control of the destinies of 
a mighty empire ; under his administration public con- 
fidence revived, and the nation seemed inspired with 
new life and vigor. He was equally popular in both 
hemispheres; and so promptly did the governors of 
the northern colonies obey the requisitions of his cir- 
cular letter of 1757, that by May, in the following year, 
Massachusetts had seven thousand, Connecticut five 
thousand, and New Hampshire three thousand troops, 
prepared to take the field. The zeal of Massachusetts 
was particularly ardent. The people of Boston en- 
dured taxes which took away two-thirds of the income 
on real estate ; one-half of the effective men in the 
province were on some sort of military duty ; and the 
transports for carrying the troops to Halifax were 
ready to sail in fourteen days from the time of their 
engagement ' The mother country was not less active. 
While her fleets blockaded or captured the French 
armaments, she dispatched Admiral Boscawen to 
Halifax with a formidable squadron of ships, and an 
army of twelve thousand men. Lord Loudon was 
replaced by General Abercrombie, who, early in the 
spring of 1758, was ready to enter upon the campaign 
at the head of fifty thousand men, the most powerful 
, army ever yet seen in America. 
. In the winter of 1757, when Colonel Haviland wap 
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commandant at Fort Edward, the barracked adjoining 
tbe north-west bastion, took fire. They stood but twelve 
feet from the magazine, which contained three hnndred 
barrels of powder. On its first discovery, the fire raged 
with great violence. The commandant endeavored in 
vain, by discharging some pieces of heavy artillery 
against the supporters of this range of barracks, to 
level them with the ground. Putnam arrived from an 
island where he was stationed, at the moment when 
tihe blaze approached that end which was contiguous 
to the magazine. With the promptness, energy and 
daring that always characterized him, Putnam at once 
made a vigorous attempt to extinguish the confiagra- 
tion. A way was opened by the postern gate to the 
river, and the soldiers were employed in bringing 
water, which he, having mounted on a ladder to the 
eaves of the building, received and threw upon the 
flame. It continued, notwithstanding their utmost 
efforts, to gain upon them. He stood, enveloped in 
emoke, so near the«sheet of fire, that a pair of blanket 
mittens was burnt entirely from his hands. He was 
eupplied i^ith another pair dipped in water. Colonel 
Eaviland, fearing that he would perish in the flames, 
called to him to come down ; but he entreated that he 
might be suffered to remain, since destruction must 
inevitably ensue if their exertions should be remitted. 
The gallant commandant, not less astonished than 
charmed at the boldness of his copduct, forbade any 
more effects to be carried out of the fort, animated the 
men to redoubled diligence, and exclaimed, '^If we 
must be blown up, we will all go together." At last, 
when the barracks were seen to be tumbling, Putnam 
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descended, placed himself at the magazine, and contin- 
ned, from an incessant rotation of replenished backets, to 
ponr water upon its blazing walls. The outside planks 
were already consumed by the proximity of the fire, and 
as only one thickness of timber intervened, the trepi- 
dation now became general and extreme. Putnam, 
still undaunted, covered with a dond of cinders, and 
scorched with the intensity of the heat, maintained his 
position until the fire subsided, and the danger was 
over. He had contended for one hour and a half with 
that terrible element. His legs, his thighs, his arms, 
and his &ce were blistered ; and when he piolled off 
his second pair of mittens, the skin from his hands 
and fingers followed them. It was a month before he 
recovered. The commandant, to whom his merits had 
before endeared him, could not stifle the emotions of 
gratitude due to the man who had been instrumental 
in preserving the magazine, the fort, and the garrison. 

Three points of attack were involved in the cam- 
paign of 1758: Louisbourg, Ticonderoga, and Da 
Quesne. General Amherst conducted the enterprise 
against Louisbourg with an army of fourteen thousand 
men. Preparations had been made on such an ex- 
tensive scale, that the commander at Louisboui^ soon 
saw that all resistance would be in vain, and he 
accepted terms of capitulation. The command of the 
St. Lawrence was by this surrender placed in the 
hands of the English. The expedition against Fort 
Du. Quesne was equally successful; the garrison es- 
caping down tbe Ohio, the evening before the arrival 
of the British army. 

The army destined to execute the plans against 
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TicoDderoga, was commanded by Oeneral Abercrom* 
bie, and consisted of more than fifteen thousand men, 
attended by a formidable train of artillery. Early 
in July, the general embarked his troops on Lake 
George, and conmienced operations against Ticonde- 
roga. After debarkation at the landing-place, in a 
cove on the west side of the lake, the troops were 
formed into fonr columns, the British in the center, 
and the provincials on the flanks. In this order they 
marched toward the advanced guard of the French, 
which, consisting of one battalion only, posted in a 
legged camp — destroyed what was in their power, and 
made a precipitate retreat While Abercrombie was 
continuing his march in the woods toward Ticonde- 
roga, the columns were thrown inttf confusion, and 
in some degree entangled with each other. At this 
juncture. Lord Howe, at the head of the right cen- 
ter column, fell in with a part of the advanced guard 
of the enemy, which had been lost in the wood in 
retreating from Lake George, %9d immediately at- 
tacked and dispersed it, killing a considerable num- 
ber, and taking one hundred and forty-eight prisoners. 
This success was attended by the loss of the galknt 
nobleman, who fell in leading the attacL The English 
army, without further opposition, took possession of 
a poet within two miles of Ticonderoga. Abercrom- 
bie, having learned from the prisoners the strength 
of the enemy at that fortress, and, from an engineer, 
the condition of their works, resolved on an imme- 
diate storm, and made instant disposition for an aa- 
sault. The troops having received orders to march 
Qp briskly, rush upon the enemy's fire, and reserve 
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their own till thej had passed a breastwork, marched 
to the assault with great intrepidity. Unlooked-for 
impediments, however, occurred. In front of the 
breastwork, to a considerable distance, trees had been 
felled with their branches outward, many of which 
were sharpened to a point, by means of which the 
assailants were not only retarded in their advance, 
but, becoming entangled among the boughs, were ex- 
posed to a very galling fire. Finding it impracti* 
cable to pass the breastwork, which was eight or nine 
feet high, and much stronger than had been repr^ 
sented, General Abercrombie, after a contest of near 
four hours, ordered a retreat, and the next day re- 
sumed his former camp on the south side of Lake 
George. In thii brave but ill-judged assault, nearly 
two thousand of the assailants were killed and 
wounded, while the loss of the enemy, who were 
covered during the whole action, was inconsiderable. 
General Abercrombie immediately recrossed Lake 
George, and entirely abandoned the project of cap- 
turing Ticonderoga. 

In the month of August, five hundred men were 
employed, under the orders of Majors Sogers and 
Putnam, to watch the motions of the enemy near 
Ticonderoga. At South Bay they separated the party 
into two equal divisions, and Rogers took a position 
on Wood creek, twelve miles distant from Putnam. 
Upon being, some time afterward, discovered, they 
formed a reunion, and concerted measures for return* 
ing to Fort Edward. Their march through the woods 
was in 4:hree divisions, by files : the right commanded 
by Sogers, the left by Putnam, and the oenter by 
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Captain D'EIL At the moment of moving, the 
&mon8 French partisan, Molang, who had been sent 
with five hundred men to intercept their party, was 
not more than one mile and a half distant frooii them. 
Major Putnam was Just emerging from the thicket, 
into the common forest, when the enemj rose, and, 
with discordant jells and whoops, commenced an 
attack upon the right of his division. Surprised, 
but undismayed, Putnam halted, returned the fire, 
and passed the word for the other divisions to ad- 
vance to his support. D'Ell came. The action^ 
though widely scattered, and principally fought be- 
tween man and man, soon grew general, and intensely 
warm. 

Major Putnam, perceiving it would be impracticable 
to cross the creek in his rear, determined to maintain 
his ground. Inspired by his example, the officers and 
men behaved with great bravery; sometimes they 
fought collectively in open view, and sometimes in- 
dividually under cover: taking aim from behind the 
bodies of trees, and acting in a manner independent 
of each other. For himself, having discharged bis 
fusee several times, at length it missed fire, while 
the muzzle was pressed against the breast of a large 
and well-proportioned savage* This warrior, availing 
himself of the indefensible attitude of his adversary, 
with a tremendous war-whoop, sprang forward with 
his lifted hatchet, and compelled him to surrender; 
and, having disarmed and bound him fast to a tree, 
returned to the battle. 

The intrepid Captains, D*E11 and Harman, who 
sow commanded, were forced to give ground, fbr a 
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little distance ; the aavagee, conceiting this to be tho 
certain harbinger of victory, rushed impetuouBljr on, 
with dreadful and redoubled cries. But the two 
partisax^p, collecting a handful of brave men, gave 
the plirsuers so warm a reception, as to oblige them, 
.in turn, to retreat a little beyond the spot at which 
the action had commenced. Here they made a stand. 
This change of ground placed the tree to which 
Putnam was tied, directly between the hottest fire of 
the two parties. Human imagination can hardly 
figure to itself a more deplorable situation. The balls 
flew incessantly from either side ; many struck the tree, 
while some passed through the sleeves and skirts of 
his coat In ttiis state of jeopardy, unable to move 
his body, to stir his limbs, or even to incline his 
head, he remained more than an hour — so equally 
balanced, and so obstinate was the fight I At one 
moment, while the battle swerved in favor of the 
euemy, a young savage chose an odd way of dis- 
playing his humor. He found Putnam bound — he 
might have dispatched him at' a single blow — but he 
loved better to excite the terrors of the prisoner, by 
hurling a tomahawk at his head ; or rather, it would 
seem, his object was to see how near he could throw 
It without touching him. The weapon stuck in the» 
tree a number of times, at a hair's breadth distance 
from the mark. When the Indian had finished hia 
amusement, a French officer, perceiving Putnam, came 
up to him, and, leveling a fusee within a foot of his 
breast, attempted to discharge it — it missed fire. In- 
effectually did the intended victim solicit the treat- 
ment due to his situation, by repeating that he was 
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a prisoner of war. The degenerate Prenchman, dead 
to sensibility, violently and repeatedly poshed the 
mnzzle of the gnn against Putnam's ribs, and finally 
gave him a cruel blow on his jaw with the butt-end 
of his piece. After tbh dastardly deed he left him. 
At length, the active intrepidity of D'EIl and Har^ 
man, seconded by the persevering valor of their f<^ 
lowers, prevailed. They drove from the field the 
enemy, who left abont ninety dead behind them. As 
they were retiring, Putnam was tmtied by the Indian 
who had made him prisoner, and whom he afterward 
called master. Having been conducted for some dis- 
tance from the place of action, he was stripped of 
1^18 coat, vest, stockings, . and shoes; loaded with as 
many packs of the woonded as coidd be piled upon 
him ; strongly pinioned, and his wrists tied as closely 
together as they could be pulled with a cord. After 
he had marched through no pleasant paths, in this 
painful manner, for many a. tedious mile, the party 
(who were excessively fatigued) halted to breathe. 
His hands were now immoderately swelled from the 
tightness of the ligature, and the pain had become 
intolerable. His' feet were so much scratched that 
the blood dropped fast from them. Exhausted with 
bearing a burden above his strength, and frantic 
with torments exquisite bpyond endurance, he en- 
treated the Irish interpreter to implore, as the last 
.and only grace he desired of the savages, that they 
would knock him on the head at once, or loose his 
hands. A French officer, instantly interposing, or- 
dered his hands to be unbound, and some of the 

packs to be taken off. By this time, the Indian whf 

5 
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oaptured him, and who had been absent with the 
wounded, coming np, gave him a pair of moccaBins, 
and expressed great indignation at the nnworth j treat- 
ment his prisoner had suffered. 

That savage chief again returned to the care of 
the wounded, and the Indians, about two hundred 
in number, went before the rest of the party to the 
place where the whole were that night to encamp. 
They took with them Major Putnam, on whom, be- 
sides innumerable other outrages, they had the bar- 
barity to inflict a deep wound with a tomahawk in 
the left cheek. His sufferings were, in this place, to 
be consummated. A scene of horror, infinitely greater 
than had ever met his eyes before, was now preparing. 
It was determined to roast him alive. For this pur- 
pose they led him into a dark forest, stripped him 
naked, bound him to a tree, and piled dry brush, 
with other fuel, at a small distance in a circle around 
him. They accompanied their labors, as if for his 
funeral dirge, with screams and sounds inimitable 
but by savage voices. They then set the piles on 
fire. A sudden shower damped the rising flame. 
Still they strove to kindle it, until, at last, the blaze 
ran fiercely round the circle. Major Putxuim soon 
began to feel the scc^'cbing heat. ^ 

His hands were so tied that he could move his 
body. He often shifted sides as the fire ap^oached. 
This sight, at the very idea of which all but savages 
must shudder, afforded the highest diversion to his 
inhuman tormentors, who demonstrated the delirium 
of their joy by corresponding yells, dances, and ges- 
JKtfiations. He doubted not that his final hour waa 
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hieiritably oOine. He aammoned all his resolatkm, 
and compoeed his mind as &r as eircumetanceB oould 
admit, to bid an eternal farewell to all be held moat 
dear. To quit the world would scarcely have coei 
him a single pang, but lor the idea of home, but for 
the remembrance of domestic endeanx>entB, of the 
aftectiouate partner of his soul, and of their beloved 
ofibpring. His thoughts were ultimately fixed on a 
happier slate of existence, beyond the tortures he 
was beginning to endure. The bitterness of death, 
even of that death which is accompanied with the 
keenest agonies, was in a manner past — nature, witL 
a feeble struggle, was quitting its last hold on sub- 
lunary things, when a French officer rushed through 
the crowd, opened a way by scattering the burning 
brands, and unbound the victim. It was Molang 
himseli^ to whom a savage, unwilling to see another 
human sacrifice immolated, bad run and communis 
cated the tidings. That commandant spumed and 
severely reprimanded the barbarians whose nocturnal 
powwows and hellish orgies he suddenly ended. Put* 
nam did not want for ieeling or gratitude. The 
French commander, fearing to trust him alone with 
them, remained until he could deliver him in sfttety 
into the hands of his master. 

The next day he was allowed his blanket and moc- 
casins, and permitted to march without carrying any 
pack, or receiving any insult To allay bis extreme 
hunger, a little bear's meat was given him, which 
he sucked through his teeth. At night the party 
arrived at Ticonderuga, and the prisoner was plac|d 
' tbeeaMof a FrsftAguaMl. ThewmgOiyWM 
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had been prevented from glutting their diabolical 
thirst for blood, took another opportunity of manifest- 
ing their malevolence lor the disappointment, by hor- 
rid grimaces and angry gestures; but they were no 
more suffered to offer violence or personal indignity 
to him, Ck>lonel Peter Schuyler was then a prisoner 
among the French. No sooner had he heard of Major 
Putnam's arrival, than he went and found him, in a 
comfortless condition, without coat, waistcoat or hose ; 
the remnant of his clothing miserably dirty and rag- 
ged ; his beard long and squalid ; his legs torn by 
thorns and briers ; and his face gashed with wounds 
and swollen with bruises. Through Colonel Schuyler's 
intervention, Putnam was treated according to his 
rank, and clothed in a decent manner. The follow- 
ing year an opportunity was afforded 'for an exchange 
of prisoners, and Putnam was released.* 

* On bis retain from Canada, Putnam vas accompanied bj Mm 
Howe, known as tbe " fair captive/' who bad been taken at Bridgman's 
Fort in 175S. Her history was very affecting. Hor first husband was 
William Pbippe» an account of whose death, after having slain two 
of his Indian capton^ near Fort Dammer, has already been related. Her 
secoiid husband was Mr. Howe, who was also slain at the time of her 
captivity. On the march to Canada, she had endured extreme saflRning; 
the poignancy of which was increased by the cruel treatment which her 
children received from the Indians. She was taken to Crown Pointy and 
from thence^ by the way of Montreal, to the village of St Francis; 
her master having failed to sell her. "Our provisions," she says, in her 
(ieeply affecting namtive, "were so scanty, as well as insipid and nn- 
nvoiy, the weather was so cold, and the traveling so very %ad, that it 
almost seemed as if I must have perished on the way. The Ups of my 
poor child were sometimes so benumbed, that, when I put it to my breast, 
it could not, till it grew warm, imbibe the nourishment requisite for its 
support While we were a^ Montreal, we went into the house of a certain 
Irenoh g^tkooan^ whose ,ladj, on b«ing s^nt/or, and ppniiog into j^^ 
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Hie campaign of 1758 had been bigblj honorable 
to the British arms, and the result of it was very 
important. Of the three expeditions, two had com- 
pletely succeeded, and the leader of the third had 

room vhere I wa% to ezamiDe me, seeing I had an infant, excldlmed 
floddenly in this manner : ' D— • — it, I will not bay a woman thtft has a 
child to look after.' There was a swill-pail standing near me, in which 
I obeerred seyeral crusts nnd crumbs of bread swimming on the snriace 
of the greasy liquor it contained. Sordy pinched with hunger, I skim 
med them of with my hands and ate them ; and this was all the refresh* 
ment which the house afforded me." Mrs. Howe's children, being 
claimed by different Indians^ were separated from their mother and from 
each other. Even her babe was snatched from her. " Thia^" she says^ 
in her nairatiye, "was a serere trial The babe clung to my bosom with 
all its might; but I was obliged to pluck it thence, and deliver it, 
shrieking and screaming enough to penetrate a heart of stone, into the 
hands of those unfeeling wretches, whose tender mercies may be termed 
cnieL" It was taken to Missisoo, where, fsoroe weeks after, Mrs. Howe 
was permitted to visit it "I had preserved my milk," she says^ "in 
hopes of seeing my beloved child again. And here I found it, it is true^ 
but in a condition that afforded me no great satisfaction — it being 
greatly emaciated and almost starved. I took it in my arms, and put 
its face to mine, and it instantly bit me with such violence, that it seemed 
as if I must have parted with a piece of my cheek. I was permitted to 
lodge with it that and the two following nights ; but every morning that 
intervened, the Indians, I suppose on purpose to torment me, sent me 
away to another wigwam, which stood at a little distance, though not 
so far from the one in which my distressed infant was confined, but that 
I could plainly hear its incessant cries, and heart-rending lamentations." 
During her rambles with the Indians^ she was frequently on the point of 
perishing with hunger, and as often subjected to hardshipe seemingly 
intolerable.' Qn one occasion she was informed by a friendly Indian, 
that^uie #f her children was in a wtgwam seven miles distant, and she 
deteWned to visit him. "While I was busy in conlvpplating this af- 
fair,^* phe says, "the Indians obtained a little bread, of which they gave 
me a small share. I did not taste a morsel of it myself, but saved it all 
for my poor child, if I should be so lucky jtf to find him. At lengtl^ 
having obtaiaed leave of my keepers to be absent fbr one daf ^ I set off 
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made an important conquest. To tlie commanding 
talents of Pitt, and the confidence which they in- 
spired, this change of fortune must be chiefly attrib- 
uted; and in no respects were these talents more 
strikingly displayed than in the choice of men to 
execute his plans. The advantages of this campaign 

earlj in the tnoming, and beheld, as I drew nigh, rnj little son without 
the camp. He seemed to be nearly starved. I took him in mj arms^ 
and bespoke to me these words in the Indian tongue : ' Mother, are joa 
oome ? * I took him into the wigwam with me, and observing a number 
of Indian children in it, I distributed all the bread which I had reserved 
for my own child, among them all ; otherwise I should have given great 
offense. My little boy appeared to be very fond of his new mother, kept 
as near me as possible while I stayed, and when I told him I must go, he 
fell as though he had been knocked down with a club." Two of Mrs. 
Howe's daughters were of marriageable agd, and to add to the vimber 
of her miseries, the Indians selected a couple of their young men to 
many them. The fright and disgust which the intelligence of this in- 
tention occasioned to these poor young creatures, added infinitely to the 
sorrows abd perplexities of their frantic mother. But she found an op- 
portunity of conveying to the governor a petition that her daughters 
might be received into a convent^ for the sake of securing the salvation 
of their souls. Happily, this expedient succeeded. After Mrs. Howe had 
been a year with the Indians* she wan purchased by an old Frenchman, 
in whose family new trials awaited her. She was still beautiful, and 
both her master and his son, who held a commission in the French army, 
became passionately fond of her, and she was greatly embarrassed by their 
importunities, from which she saw no way of escape^ Finally, she found 
an opportunity of telling the stoiy of her woes to Colonel Peter Schuy- 
ler, who was then a prisoner at Montreal He immediately endeavored 
to procure her liberty ; but the Frenchman who had purchased her from 
the savages, unwilling to part witl^^ fiair a purchase, demanded an im- 
mense ransom. Colonel Schuyler, however, obtained from the gofernor 
an order that sIMhould bo given up for the price that had been paid for 
her ; nor did his active goodness rest^ until he had restored every one of 
her five sons to her. One of her daughters subsequently married a French 
officer, and the other returned home. Such is a brief nanative of tht 
fuflbiinga of ons of the early Termont mattonuL 
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had, howev^er, been purchafied by an expensive effi>rft, 
and corresponding exhaustion of provincial strength ; 
and when, by his persuasion, the colonies resolved 
upon making the most vigorous preparation for the 
next, they soon discovered that their resources were 
by no means commensurate with their zeal. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, it was resolved 
to signalize the year 1759 by the complete conquest 
of Canada. The plan of the campaign was, that three 
powerful armies should enter the French possessions 
by three different routes, and aUack all their strong- 
holds at neariy the same time. At the head of one 
division, Brigadier-general Wolfe, a young officer who 
bad signalized himself at the siege of Louisbourg, was 
to ascend the 6t Lawrence, and to proceed against 
Quebec, escorted by a strong fleet to cooperate with 
his troops. The central and main army, composed 
of British and provincials, was to be conducted 
against Ticonderoga and Crown Point, by General 
Amherst, the new commander-in-chief, who, after mak- 
ing himself master of these places, was to proceed 
on Lake Champlain, and by the way of the Kichelieu 
river to the St Lawrence, and, descending that river, 
form a junction with Wolfe before Quebec. The third 
army, to be composed principally of colonial troops, 
reinforced by a strong body of friendly Lidians, was 
to be commanded by General Prideaux, who was to 
lead this division first against Niagara, and, after 
the reduction of that place, to embark om Lake On* 
tario, and proceed down the St Lawrence against 
MontreaL The second of these expeditions properly 
belongs to the scope of this narrative ; while the otheift' 
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can only be described sufficiently to show their in- 
flaence npon the military operations carried on by 
way of Lake Champlain. 

Early in the year 1769, General Amherst commenced 
preparations for his part of the enterprise. But so 
many difficulties occurred to retard the operations of 
his army in that unsettled part of the country, that 
the summer was already far advanced, before he could 
pass Lake George with his troops and artillery. Aware 
of the danger of surprise, and not unmindful of the 
disaster that the British troops had sustained the year 
before, this able and judicious officer proceeded with 
the greatest circumspection : leaving nothiug to chance, 
but making provision for every difficulty or opposition 
that could be foreseen. At lengthy in the latter end of 
July, he arrived in the vicinity of Tlconderoga, with 
his army. of regulars and provincials in excellent order, 
and amply supplied with artillery, military stores, and 
provisions/. The enemy had watched all his motions, 
in the hope of finding an opportunity to gain some 
advantage.; but they ventured to make no opposition 
to his troops, either when crossing the lake, or effecting 
their landing. Having passed the lake and landed his 
stores, Amherst immediately began to make prepara- 
tions to reduce the fortress by a regular siege. At first 
the/ enemy appeared determined to make a stubborn 
defense. They soon found that they had an able 
officer to oppose ; that Amherst was cautious, resolute, 
well prepared for undertaking the siege, and not dis- 
posed to subject anything to unnecessary risk or hazard. 
Despairing of making a successful defense, and having 
orders to retreat from place to place toward the center 
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of operations at Qaebec; rather than to ran the riak of 
diminishing the French force by surrendering prisoners 
of war, they set about dismantling the fortifications ; 
and, having done some small injuries to the works, 
abandoned them and retired to Crown Point ; leaving 
their heavy artillery, several sunken boats, and the 
works but little damaged, though on fire. 

Having succeeded in bis attempts against Ticonde- 
roga, Amherst began to repair and enlarge the fortifi- 
cations ; and to prepare his bateaux and other vessels 
for an expedition against Crown Point Scouting and 
ranging parties were constantly employed, hovering in 
the neighborhood of that place, and watching all the 
motions of the enemy. One of these parties brought 
intelligence that the French had also abandoned Crown. 
Point and were gone down the lake without destroying 
the works. Amherst detached a body of rangers to 
take possession of the place ; and-on the .4tlLof August 
embarked with his army, landed the samer day, and 
placed his troops within the enemy's works. Thus was 
effected the reduction of Ticonderoga and Crown Point. 
No sooner was their conquest completed, than Amherst 
undertook the erection of new works, strengthened and 
enlarged the old ones, and began another fort : deter- 
mined that the enemy should never again obtain pos* 
session of a post which had been so dangerous and 
distressing to the British provinces. The French troops 
retired to the Isle Aux Noix at the north end of Lake 
Champlain. 

C^own Point had been in the possession of the 
French for thirty years, and firom the time of its erec- 
tion had afforded fetdlities for predatory excursions int^ 
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Ae English colonies ; and many were the prisoners who 
had there eraftered all the barbarities that savage inge- 
nuity coald devise. Its conquest insured safety to the 
frotftiers of New England from incursions by way of 
Lake Champlain ; but another channel, through wliijjli 
the settlements on the Connecticut had been harassed, 
remained still open. Iliis was the Indian village of St. 
Francis; situated at the mouth of the river of that 
dame. This place the Indians had enriched with the 
piillage of the I^Tew-England settlements, and they had 
garnished it with the scalps of many hundreds of their 
victims. Passing up the St. Francis river to Lake 
Memphremagog, and from thence to the Connecticut, 
these Indians had been enabled to make sudden and 
miccessful incursions into the colonies of New Hamp- 
shire and If assachusetts, and to return to their homes 
in safety. Amherst resolved to attempt the destruc- 
tion of this village. Major Rogers, of the New-Hamp- 
shii^ rangers, was selected for this arduous duty. Two 
hundred of the most hardy and resolute men in the 
army were placed under his command. Ttie massacre 
at Fort William Henry, and the numberless other 
atrocities which their kindred and fidends had suifered 
from these Indians, were fresh in the minds of all ; and 
they exulted in the expectation that the time for retri- 
bution had now come. The orders which they received 
fi*om Amherst were little calculated to restrain their 
ferocity; "Remember," said he, "the barbarities that 
have been committed by the enemy^s Indian scoundrels 
on every occasion, where they had an opportunity of 
dbowing their infkmous cruelties on the king's subjects, 
wHch* they huw done without mercy. Tak« yow 
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revenge, bat foi^t not that thongli these villainB have 
dastardly and promiBcnously murdered the women and 
children of all ages, it is my orders that no women or 
children are killed or hnrt." The only practical route 
to the Indian village was by way of Missisco bay, near 
where the French were encamped. The utmost circum- 
spection being necessary to avoid a discovery of the 
enemy, Bogers was seven days in reaching the bay. 
Concealing his boats he pushed forward through the 
woods, to the village of St. Francis. On the 2d of 
October, after having forded many streams and passed 
through many swamps, with incredible labor, Bogers 
reached the St. Francis river, and succeeded in fording 
it, although it was five feet in depA with a strong cur- 
rent. October 4th, in the evening, they came in sight 
of the Indian village. Disguised as Indians, Bogers, 
with two other officers, went forward to reconnoitre 
the place. They discovered that the Indians were 
wholly unsuspicious of danger, engaged in a dancing 
frolic. Their revelry was continued till four o'clock in 
the morning, when they retired to their huts, and all 
became still. The troops, relieved of their packs, had 
refreshed themselves, and were now led up ; and, half 
an hour before sunrise, in three divisons, made a sim- 
ultaneous attack on three sides of the village. So 
completely were the savages surprised and confounded, 
that they made but little resistance, and an indiscrimi- 
nate massacre in true Indian style now took place. The 
cabins were forcibly entered, and their inmates knocked 
down, or shot dead in their attempts to fly, few escaping. 
In the obscure light, and confusion of the onset, it was 
impossible to distinguish age or sex. As the snn arosOi 
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it revealed to their view a scene bo horrid that the men 
might have relented, but for the sight of the scalps of 
their mnrdered comitrymen, six or seven hundred of 
which, suspended on poles, were wavii^ in the air in 
all parts of the village. This steeled their hearts to 
all emotions of compassion, and thej continued to 
dispatch all alike; and about seven o'clock the work 
was terminated by a general conflagration of the vil- 
lage. Of its three hundred inhabitants, two hundred 
were slain. Twenty women and children were taken 
, prisoners, but most of them were soon after liberated. 
Five English captives were found in the plac^ and were 
set free. Two hundred guineas in coin were found, 
and a silver image weiglTing ten pounds, together 
with a large quantity of clothing and some provisions. 
Collecting the provisions, and such articles as they 
could easily ti*ansport, they set fire to the town, and 
reduced it to ashes. At seven o'clock in the morning, 
the affair was completely over ; Eogers then assembled 
his men, and found that one was killed, and^ix slightly 
wounded. Having refreshed his men for one hour, 
the major made no further delay, but set out on his 
return. To avoid his pursuers, Bogers now took a 
different route, and marched up St. Francis river: 
meaning to have his men collect, and rendezvous at 
Coos on the Connecticut. On their march, they were 
harassed by some of the enemy, and several times at- 
tacked in the rear. In these encounters they lost seven 
of their men. At length, Eogers, favored by the dusk 
of ^venifig, formed an ambuscade, and fell upon the 
enemy where they least expected it; by this stroke, 
h% put an end to any further annoyance from them. 
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For ab6tit ten days the detachment kept together till 
thej had passed the eastern side of Lak« Memphre- 
magog. It was then thought best to scatter into 
smaller parties, and make the best of their way to 
some of the English settlements. Their sufferings 
now began to be severe, not only from the excessive 
fatigues they had undergone, but from hunger. Their 
provisions were expended, and they were yet at a dis- 
tance from any place of relief. Some were lost in the 
woods, and others perished at Coos, being unable to 
hold out any further. But Bogers, with most of his 
men, persevered amidst all their sufferings, till they 
arrived at Number Four. This enterprise had been 
dangerous and fittiguing to the men who had been 
engaged in it ; but it made a deep impression on the 
enemy. It carried alarm and consternation into the 
heart of Canada, and convinced the Indians that the 
hand of vengeance was now come upon them. 

During the operations of Amherst at Lake Ohamplain, 
- Gteneral Wolfe prosecuted bk daring and important ex- 
pedition against the capital of Canada. Strong natu- 
rally, and still stronger by art, Quebec had obtained 
the 'appellation of Gibraltar of America ; and every 
attempt against it had fiuled. It was now commanded 
by Montcalm, an officer of distinguished reputation ; 
and its capture must have appeared chimerical to any 
one but Pitt. He judged rightly, however, that the 
boldest and most dangerous enterprises are often the 
most successful, especially when Committed to ardent 
minds, glowing with enthusiasm and emulous of glory. 
Bach a mind he had found in Wolfe, whose conduct 
had attracted his attention. In June, 1759, Wolfe 
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landed with eight tbonsand troops a few mileto below 
Quebec. Srom this position, he could take a near 
and distinct view of the obstacles to be overcome. 
These were so great, that even the bold and sanguine 
Wolfe perceived more to fear than to hope. But he 
resolved to do his best. He declared he would rather 
die than to fail in the enterprise. Various attempts 
were made against the French, but besides his superior 
position, Montcalm's forces were much more numeroua 
than those of Wolfe, and the latter was several times 
repulsed with the loss of many men. Nothing, how- 
ever, could shake the resolution of this valiant com- 
mander, or induce him to abandon his purpose. 

Baffled and harassed in all his previous assaults, 
General Wolfe seems to have determined to finish the 
enterprise bj a single bold and desperate efibrt. This 
was to surmount the heights of Abraham, which over- 
looked Quebec, and were then deemed inaccessible. 
To mislead the French, the English fleet sailed several 
miles up the river, making occasional demonstrations 
of a design to land troops ; while on the night of Sep- 
tember 12th, a strong detachment of fiat-bottomed boats 
was dispatched down the St. Lawrence, to a poiJt a 
mile above the city. The army landed about an hour 
before daybreak, clambered up a precipitous steep, 
three hundred feet high, and by sunrise, five thousand 
troops were marshaled on the heights of Abraham — a 
position which commanded the city. Montcalm would 
not at first believe the intelligence of this movement ; 
but, as soon as he was aware of its truth, he made all 
prudent haste to decide a battle which it was no longer 
posftible-'teavddi About nine in the momingy tiu^ 
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main body of the French advanced briftUj to the 
charge, and the action soon became general. Monfr- 
calm having taken post on the left of the French army, 
and Wolfe on the right of the English^ the two generals 
met each other where the battle was most severe. The 
English troops reserved their fire nntil the French had 
advanced within fortj yards of their line, and then, 
by a gener^ ducharge, made terrible havoc among 
their ranks. The fire of the English was vigorously 
maintained, and the enemy everywhere yielded to it. 
General Wolfe, wlio, exposed in the front of his battal- 
ions, had been wounded in the wrist, betraying no 
symptoms of pain, wrapped a handkerchief ronnd his 
arm, and continned to encourage his men. Soon after, 
he received a shot in the gf oin ; but, concealing the 
wound, he was pressing on at the head of his grena- 
diers with fixed bayonets, when a third ball pierced 
his breast* The army, not disconcerted by his fall, 

• On receiviog his mortal wound, VTolfe "wan oonTeyed into the rear, 
where, eareleM about himself, he erinoed, in the agonies of death, thft' 
imwt anxious soUeitude cortteoming the fate of the day. "Sapport 
lue,*' be said to an officer near him; "let not nny bra re soldi em 
see me dropb The day is ours — keep it" From extreme faintDess, 
he had reclined his head on the arm of an officer, but was 8cx>n aroused 
by the ciy of " They fly. they fly I »• " Who fly ? " exclaimed the dying 
hera "The Prsneh,'* annwered his attsndant; "they give way erery* 
where.*' " What I *' feebly exclaimed Wolfe, " do they ran already ? G« 
to Colonel Presti>n and tell him to march WebVs regiment immediately 
to the bridgo over tlie St Charles so as to cat off tfa« fugitives* retreat 
Xow, God be pndsed, I dlo happy.** These were his last w^ofdi^ and in 
tlie nvtdst of sorrowing companions, just at the moment of victory, he 
expired. A death more full of military glory has seldom been recorded 
by the pen of the historian, or celebrated by the pencil of the painter. 
Q«iienil Wolfe was only thirty-tliree yean of age. He possesied thoM 
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continued the action under Monckton, on whom the 
dbmmand now devolved, but who, receiving a ball 
throagh his body, soon yielded the command to Gen* 
eral Townshend. Montcalm, fighting in front of hia 
battalions, received a mortal woond abont the same 
time ; and General Senezergas, the second in command, 
also fell. The British grenadiers pressed on with their 
bayonets. The center of the French army was broken. 
The Scottish highlanders, drawing their broadswords, 
completed the confusion of the enemy. An attempt 
was made by them to rally, but after a brief and fierce 
conflict, they retired, leaving the British undisputed 
masters of the field.- The loss of the French was much 
greater than that of the English. Although Quebec 
was strongly defended by its fortifications. General 
Townshend had scarcely prepared to get his heavy 
artillery upon the heights for a siege, when the inhab- 
itants capitulated on condition that, during the war, 
they might enjoy their civil- and religious rights. A 
garrison of five thousand English troops was placed 
in the city, and the fleet sailed out of the St. Lawrence. 
The fall of Quebec did not produce the immediate 
submission of Canada. The main body of the French 

action to modemte hii ardor, ezpaod hit ftcultioi^ and give to his intoi- 
tiTe perception and scientific knowledge the correctnees of jadgmeofc 
perfected by ezperienccb wonld have placed liimon a IcTel with the 
most celebrated generak of any age or nation. Montcalm ma every 
wayVorthy to be a oompetitor of Wolfa He bad the- troeet militaiy 
genius of any officer whom the French had ever empbyed in America. 
After he had receiTcd his mortal wound, he was carried into the city ; 
and when informed thatit was mortal, his reply wa% " I am glad of it" 
0|K|!being told thafefhe oould aorrive bnt a few hou% "So much tiie bet* 
tar/' h« i^lOM/a diaU nol thM U?a to SM the saixMidw of (M»^ 
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army retired to Montreal. There they remained dnr« 
ing the winter, making extensive preparations for the 
recovery of Quebec. In the month of April, 1760, 
the French army sailed down the St Lawrence, and 
effected a landing near Quebec. General Murray, to 
whom the care of maintaining the English conquest 
had been intrusted, had taken every precaution to 
preserve it ; but his troops had suffered so much from 
the extreme severity of the winter, that instead of 
five thousand, the original number of the garrison, 
there were scarcely three thousand fit for service. 
But with this small army he resolved to meet the 
enemy in the field, and marched out to the heights 
of Abraham, to defend that important location against 
the French; but after a fierce encounter, Murray 
was obliged to retreat into the city. But before the 
French could prepare their batteries, and bring their 
guns to bear upon the fortifications, a British fleet 
most opportunely arrived, and the French precipi* 
tately retreated to Montreal. There the Marquis de 
Yaudreuil, governor of Canada, had fixed his head- 
quarters, and determined to make his last stand. 
For this purposb he called around him the whole 
force of his colony. 

While Yaudreuil was thus preparing for resistance. 
General Amherst was concerting and executing meas- 
ures to bring all the British armies in America, to 
act in concert against Montreal. He had sent in- 
structions to General Murray, at Quebec, directing 
him, as soon as the season would permit, to ^vance 
up the river St. Lawrence by water, toward Montrea^ 
with aU the troops that could be spared from the 
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garrison of Quebea He appointed Colonel Haviland 
to command a body of troops^ which were to pro- 
ceed from Crown Point, through Lake Champlain, 
to take poseeseion of the Isle Anx Noix; and from 
thence they were to advance by the shortest practi- 
cable route, to the banks of the river St Lawrence. 
For himself he proposed to go with the main body 
of his army by the way of the Mohawk to Lake 
Ontario; to embark his troops at Oswego, sail over 
the lake, and down the river St. Lawrence, to the 
Island of Montreal By this plan, he proposed to 
bring all his troops against thi^ place, and to inclose 
and surround the enemy on that island. Almost on 
the same day, the armies from Quebec, from Lake 
Ontario, and from Lake Champlain, were concen- 
irated before Montr^, and Yaudreuil was speedily 
compelled (September 8, 1760) to capitulate. In 1763, 
peace was ratified between England and France, by 
which all the possessions of the French in Canada 
were ceded to the English. 

Thus terminated a war, which originated in an at^ 
tempt on the part of the French to surround the 
English colonists, and chain them to a narrow strip 
of country along the coast of the Atlantic ; and ended 
with their giving up the whole of what was then 
their only valuable territory in North America. The 
immediate advantage the colonies derived from the 
successful issue of the contest was great and appa- 
rent. Although, for a short period after the conquest 
of Canmia had been eiiected, they were subject to 
stacks from the Indian tribes attached to the French, 
they were soon envied to visit their cruelties with 
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severe retribution, and to procure a lasting repose, 
as the Indians had no forts to which to repair for 
protection or aid. But the indirect resnlts, though 
almost nnperceived at first, were far more important, 
and prepared the way for jthose momentous efforts 
which resulted in the loss to Great Britain of the 
fairest portions of her colonies, and the establish- 
*ment qS her vassal as a rival. The colonies became 
inured to the habits and hardships of a military life, 
and skilled in the arts of European warfare ; while 
the desire of revenge for the loss of Canada, which 
France did not fail to harbor, was preparing for them 
a most efficient friend, and making way for the anom- 
alous exhibition of a despotic sovereign exerting all 
hia power in the cause of liberty and independence. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE NEW-HAMPSHIRE GRANTS. 

* Look DOW abroad — another race has Blled * 

These populous borders — wide the wood recedes^ 
And towns shoot up, and fertile plains are tilled ; 

The land is fall of harvests and men meads ; 
Streams, numberless, that many a fountain feed% 

Shine disembowered, and give to sun and breese 
Their viigin waters ; the full region leads 

New colonies forth, that towutl the western seas 
Spread, like a rapid flame among the autumnal leaves.*' 

BaTAirr. 

Up to the close of the French war in 1760, the 
territory now composing the state of Vermont, was 
an uncnltivated wilderness. The only conBidera>>le 
settlement within its limits was at Fort Dammer, 
now Brattleborough. This fort had been bnilt under 
the authority of Massachusetts, in 1724, and gave pro- 
tection to a few families in its immediate vicinity. 
The region between Lake Ghamplain and the Con- 
necticut river is not known to have been the perma. 
nent habitation of the Indian tribes, although it was 
often traversed by them in their hunting excursions, 
and in their warlike expeditions against each other. 
The constant warfare which was maintained between 
the Indians on the St. Lawrence, and those on the 
Mohawk, as well as the subsequent wars between 
the French and English colonies, were carried on 
chiefly through Lake Ghamplain and its vicinity, ren- 
dering the settleniQUt, by Indians or whites, extremely 
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luusardous. To prcyent the unwelcome iccnraioxiB of 
the Indians attached to the French intereBts, and to 
give protection to the frontier settlements, Fort Dnm- 
mer was erected; as was also, about twenty years 
afterward, Fort Hoosic or Massachusetts, the site of 
which is now pointed out between the villages of 
Williamstown and North Adams. For a series of 
years previous to 1759, the French had held posses- 
sion of the forts at Ticonderoga and Grown Point, 
and their vicinity had been the scene of many bloody 
and destructive battles between Hxern and their Indian 
allies on the one hand, and the English colonists on 
the other. In these warlike operations, as well as in 
the incursions of the savages, much of the best blood 
of "Sew England had been spilt, and many of its 
most valuable inhabitants had been carried into cap* 
tivity. In their retaliatory expeditions against Can- 
ada, the English colonists had traversed the greater 
{K>rtion of Vermont, and had become charmed with its 
beauties and fertility. The French also regarded this 
region as an attractiye portion of their possessions^ an4 
while, in the intervals of peace, the English colonistB 
were gradually spreading their settlements northward 
on the Connecticut, French adventurers as eagerly 
sought homes along the borders of Lake Champlain. 
The war having terminated in the conquest of 
•Canada, the frontiers of New York, Hassachusettd* 
and New Hampshire were no longer exposed to the 
inroads of the French, or the ravages and depreda- 
'tions of the Indians. The prospect was that the un- 
settled parts of the country would now afford pleasant. 
(m4 ^0afe f^bodes for a. large body offturmera, who 
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might wish to adrance their fortnnefl bj establishing 
lettlements along the frontiers. No portion (rf the 
oonntrj appeared more inviting than that situated 
between Lake Ohamplain and the Connecticut, and 
it was eagerly explored by adventurers and specula* 
tors. The soil was, in many places, of uncommon 
fertility, &Torable to the production of grain, atfd in 
aU, to grazing and the raising of oattle. It was jdenti- 
fully watered by numerous streams, and abounded 
with excellent timber. In such a soil and situation, 
it was thought by the hardy pioneefs, the Islbor and 
hardships of a few years oould scarcely fidl to secure 
for them valuable fiurms, with. the ease and indepen- 
dence which are the proper rewards of industry and 
frugality. Encouraged by such prospects, many peo- 
ple began to settle, or to speculate in those lands. A* 
early as 1696, indeed, Governor Fletcher, of the prov« 
Inoe of New York, bestowed a considerable portion 
of the present state of Vermont upon Oodfrey Deh 
lius, one of his favorites, who was the minister of the 
Dutch church in Albany. Dellius was one of the 
commissioners for Indian affiurs, and had previously 
obtained from the Mohawk Indians, fraudulently, as 
they said, a deed of their title to the same lands. 
This singular and very liberal donation, conveyed 
to Dellius eight hundred and forty square miles of 
territory. The avarice of the minister, and the gen- 
erosity of the governor, are equally entitled to a smile, 
if it is permissible to smile at any transaction between 
so venerable a prelate as *'our Loving Subject the 
.. Reverend Godftedius Dellius, Minister of tlie Gtospel 
«ll. o«r oi^ of AMuy," and ao augiit a DMigietMli 
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•e ^his Excellency, the Honorable Benjamin ffletcber, 
his Majesty's Governor and Commander in Chief of 
the Province of New Yorke and the territories de- 
pending thereon in America." The conveyance was 
made upon the following condition: ^^He Yielding 
Kendering and Paying therefore Yearly and every 
Year unto ns our Heirs and Successors on the feast 
Day of the Annunciation of our blessed Virgin Mary 
at our city of New Yorke the Annuall Eente of one 
Raccoon Skinn in lieu and stead of all other Rents 
Services Dues Dutyes and Demands whatsoever for 
the said Tract of Land and Islands and Premises." 
The Earl of Bellamonte, who succeeded Fletcher, 
justly regarding these and other large grants as cal- 
culated to impede the settlement of the country, rec- 
ommended the annulment of these grants or patents 
by the legislature. This was accordingly done, and 
the assembly, exercising ecclesiastical as well as civil 
authority, also passed a resolution, suspending Delliua 
from the ministry for '^deluding the Maquaas [Mo- 
hawk] Indians, and illegal and surreptitious obtaining 
of said grants." Dellius returned to Holland, and, 
regarding his title as still valid, transferred his claim 
to the Rev. John Lydius, bis successor in the min* 
istry at Albuiy,^ whose descendants long afterward 
attempted the enforcement of the claim. From 1781, 
until the conquest of Canada in 1760, the French 
governors of that province made grants of nearly 
all the lands contiguous to Lake Cbamplain, and 
Tarious settlements were begun ; but they were aH 
abandoned during the last French war. 
In the charters granted by tbs wHeysigns of Fipglwid 
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to the earij coloniBts on the oontineDt, ao Utile was 
known of the geography of the country, and so trifling 
was the valne of the grants considered, that their 
definition of bonndaries was extremely vagne, as they 
well might be, the crown having no precise notions of 
the extent or situation of the territories^ it was ceding 
to its fitvorites. Accordingly, as the importance of the 
colonies increased, and the people became interested 
in knowing the eza<^ limits of their possessions, it W9S 
found that there were, in several instances, conflicting 
claims to the same tract of country. Hence arose 
many imbittered controversies between the colonies, 
some of which were not finally settled until long after 
the Bevolution. The territory comprising the state of 
New York is an example of the difiiculty attendant 
upon these questions. By the terms of the charters to 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, the possessions of each 
were to extend westwai-d to the South sea or Pacific 
ocean. Although the Dutch had for several years been 
in possession of the Hudson river, it does not seem to 
have been fully known that the above grants conflicted 
with their interests, although they contained the follow- 
ing condition : ^^ Provided always, that the said lands, 
islands, or any of the premises by the said letters patent 
intended or meant to be granted, were not then actually 
possessed or inhabited by any other Christian power 
or State.'* After the conquest of "New Netherlands,'* 
as the Dutch possessions were called, Charles H. granted 
them to his brother, the Duke of York. The terms of 
this charter, (the controversy respecting which resulted 
in the admission of Vermont as a separate state of the 
Union) will interest the reader. 
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^Chaklbs the Second, by the Grace of Qod, King 
of England, Scotland, France and Ireland, Defender of 
the Faith, &c. To all to whom these presents shall 
come, Greeting: Know ye, that we, for divers good 
causes and considerations, have, of our especial grace, 
certain knowledge and mere motion, given and granted, 
and by these presents, for us, our heirs and successors, 
do give and grant unto our dearest brother, James, 
Duke of York, bis heirs and assigns, all that part of 
the main land of New England, beginning at a certain 
place, called or known by the name of St Croix, next 
adjoining to New Scotland in America ; and from 
thence extending along the sea coast, unto a certain 
place called Petuaguine, or Pemaquid, and so up the 
river thereof to the furtherest head of the same, as it 
tendeth northwards ; and extending from the river of 
Kenebeque, and so upwards, by the shortest course of 
the river Canada, northwards: And all that island 
or islands, commonly called by the several name or 
names of Matowacks or Long Island, situate, and being 
towards the west of Cape Cod, and the Narrow High- 
gansetts, abutting upon the main land, between the 
two rivers there, called or known by the several names 
of Connecticut and Hudson's Kiver, together also with 
the said river called Hudson's, and all the lands from 
the west side of Connecticut river to the east side of 
Delaware Bay: and also, all those several islands, 
called or known by the names of Martin's Vineyard, 
and Nantuckes, otherways, Nantucket ; together with 
all, &c. Dated the twenty nipth day of June, in the 
twenty sixth year of the reign of King CnAHLES the 
Second." 

The boundary between New York and Connecticut 
was ultimately fixed at a distance of twenty miles east 
of the Hudson, it being found that lands h»d been 
granted by the Connecticut authorities, and settlements 
made, thus far westward ; and, for a similar reason, the 
same arrangement was made in regard to the boundary 
between Massachusetts and New York. The governor 
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<rf New Hampshire, thinking it probable that the juris- 
diction of his government, the charter being somewhat 
ambiguous, was designed to extend as far w^tward as 
that of Massaobusetts and Connecticut, took prompt 
measures, as soon as the importance of the territory 
seemed to justify the step, to establish this boundary. 
During the peace which preceded the last French war, 
Bonning Wentworth, then governor of New Hampshire, 
wrote to Governor George Clinton, of New York, in 
regard to the subject. He said, "I have it in command 
from his Majesty, to make grants of the unimproved 
lands within my government, to such of the inhabitants 
and others as shall apply for grants of the same, as will 
oblige themselves to settle and improve, agreeable to 
his Majesty's instructions. The war, hitherto, has pre- 
vented me from making so great « progress as I hoped 
for on my first appointment ; but as there is a prospect 
of a lasting peace with the Indians, in which your 
Excellency has had a great share, people are daily 
applying for grants of land in all quarters of this 
government, and particularly some for townships to be 
laid out in the western part thereof^ which will fall in 
the neighborhood of your government I think it my 
duty to apprise you thereof, and to transmit to your 
Excellency the description of New Hampshire, as the 
king has determined it in the words of my commission, 
which, after you have considered, I shall be glad if yoa 
will be pleased to give me your sentiments in what 
manner it will afiect the grants made by you or preced- 
ing governors ; it being my intention to avoid, a^ much 
as I can, consistent with his Majesty's instructions, 
interfering with your government Governor Clinton 
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placed this letter before the coancil ; thej ^ humbly ad- 
vised his Excellency to acquaiixt Governor Wentwortb, 
in answer to his said letter, that this province [New 
York] is bounded eastward by Connecticut river ; the 
letters-patent from King Charles XL to the Dale of 
York, expressly granting ^all the lands from the west 
side of the Connecticut river to the east side of Del- 
aware bay.'" This resolution of the council was 
transmitted to Governor Wentworth. 

Previous to receiving a reply from the governor of 
New York, Wentworth granted (January 3d, 1749) to 
William Williams and sixty-one other persons, a town- 
ship, six miles square, which, in allusion to his own 
name, was called Bennington* It was situated twenty- 
four miles east of the Hudson river, and six miles north 
of the Massachusetts line. Wentworth gave informa- 
tion to Clinton of this grant, and promised to make 
no further cessions of land in that vicinity until the 
question of jurisdiction should be decided. Both 
governors consented to make representations of the 
matter to the king, and await his decision. Notwith- 
standing this, Wentworth, during the enduing four or 
five years, continued, to make grants of lands on the 
west side of the Connecticut, amounting, in all, to 
fourteen townships in 1754. That year hostilities 
commenced between the English and French colonies, 
and until the final conquest of Canada, no further 
applications were made for lands within the Aasputed 
limits. During the continuance of the war, the New- 
England troops cut a road from Number Four, on the 
Connecticut, to Crown Point, on Lake Champlain. 
From the summits of the Green Mountains they looked 
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admiringly npon the smiling and luxuriant valleys 
beneath them, and many a hardy volunteer selected 
the place where, at the close of the war, be should 
wish to establish a home. Upon the conquest of Can- 
ada, these persons applied foi grants to the governor 
of New Hampshire, within whose jurisdiction the 
lands were generally supposed to be. By the advice 
of his council, Wentworth directed a survey to be 
made of Connecticut river for sixty miles ; and three 
lines of townships to be laid out, on each side. The 
applications for lands increased, and new surveys 
were made. So rapid was the progress, that during 
the year 1761, not less than sixty townships, of six 
miles square, were granted on the west of Connecticut 
river. The whole number of grants, in one or two 
years more, amounted to one hundred and thirty-eight ; 
and their extent was from Connecticut river, to what 
was considered twenty miles east of Hudson river, so 
far as that extended to the northward ; and after that, 
as far west as the eastern shore of Lake Cham plain. 
The cultivation of the country, and the number of the 
settlers, increased with surprising rapidity; and Mr. 
Wentworth had an opportunity to accumulate a large 
fortune, by the fees and donations which attended the 
business, and by a reserve of five hundred acres, 
which he made in every township, for himself. 

To check the proceedings of New Hampshire, and 
to intimidate the settlers, Mr. Colden, lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of New York, issued a proclamation, setting 
forth the charter to the Duke of York, asserting its 
^^ralidity, claiming that the jurisdiction of New York 
extended eastward to the Connecticut river, and 
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commanding the sheriff of the county of Albany to 
make a return of all persons who, under color of 
grants from Governor Wentworth, had taken pos- 
session of any lands west of the Connecticut To 
counteract the influence of this proclamation, Mr. 
Wentworth also published one, pronouncing the char- 
ter to the Duke of York to be obsolete ; asserting that 
Kew Hampshire extended as far westward as Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut; and assuring the settlers 
upon his grants that they would be confirmed by the 
crown, even should the jurisdiction be transferred to 
New York. The people were exhorted not to be in- 
timidated, but to be industrious and diligient in. the 
cultivation of their lands ; and the civil officers wore 
required to exercise jurisdiction as far westward as 
grants had been made, and to pimish all disturbers 
of the peace. After such assurances from a royal 
governor, they entertained no suspicion that a con- 
test between two provinces, respecting the extent of 
their jurisdiction, would ever affect the rights of those 
who had fairly purchased their lands from a governor 
appointed by the king. 

Hitherto, the claim of New York to the territory 
in question had been founded on the grant to the 
Duke of York. But when application was made to 
the crown for a confirmation of the claiiti, it was 
supported by a petition, pu^:porting to be from a large 
number of the settlers on the New-Hampshiijp grants, 
representing that it would be for their advantage to 
be annexed to the colony of New York, and praying 
that the western bank of Connecticut rivej might b^ 
established as the eastern boundary of that province. 
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TKe application from New York was referred to the 
board of trade, and upon their recommendation, sec- 
onded by a report of a committee of the privy-coancil, 
an order was made by the king, (Jiily 20, 1764,) de- 
claring "the western banks of Connecticut river, from 
where it enters the province of Massachusetts Bay, 
as far north as the forty-fifth degree of latitude, to he 
the boundary-line between the two provinces of New 
Tork and New Hampshire." 

This decree, like many other judicial determinations, 
while it closed one controversy, opened another. The 
jurisdiction of the governor of New Hampshire, and 
his authority to grant lands, were circumscribed on 
the west by Connecticut river; but the grantees of 
the soil found themselves involved in a dispute with 
the government of New York. Ft*om the words " to 
J^," in the royal declaration, adverse conclusions were 
drawn. The government assumed that they referred 
to time past, and construed them into a declaration 
that the Connecticut always had formed the eastern 
boundary of New York; consequently, that all the 
grants made by Mr.Wentworth were illegal, and that 
the lands might be granted again. The grantees un- 
derstood the words as simply designed to affect the 
future, and not to annul the validity of past transac- 
tions. They regarded it as merely extending the ju- • 
risdiction of New York, from that period, over their 
territory* But they had no apprehension that it could 
in any way affect the title to their lands. Having 
purchased and paid for those lands, under grants 
from the crown, they did not understand by what 
perversion of justice they could be compelled, by the 
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same authority, to repurchase or abandon them.^ To 
the change of jurisdiction they were willing to sub- 
mit, although, at first, the governor of Kew Hamp- 
shire remonstrated against it However^ he was at 
length induced to abandon the contest, and issued a 
proclamation ^^recommending to the proprietors and 
settlers due obedience to the authority and laws of 
the colony of New York." In this state of things, 
the government of New York proceeded to extend 
its jurisdiction over the New-Hampshire grants, di- 
viding the territory into four counties, and establish- 
ing courts of justice in each." The settlers were called 
on to surrender their charters, and repurchase their 
lands under grants from New York. Most of them 
peremptorily refused to comply with this order. New 
grants of their lands were, therefore, made to others ; 
in whose names actions of ejectment were commenced, 
and judgments obtained, in the courts at Albany. 
The attempts to execute these judgments, by dispos- 
sessing the settlers, met with a determined and ob- 
stinate resistance. For the purpose of i-endering this 
resistance more effectual, various associations were 
formed ; and at length, a convention of representatives 
from the several towns on the west side of the mouu; 
tains was called. This convention, after mature de- 
liberation, appointed Samuel Eobinson, of Bennington, 
an agent, to represent to the court of Great Britain 
the grievances of the settlers, and obtain, if practi- 
cable, a confirmation of the New-Hampshire grants. 
Mr. Robinson proceeded to London, and laid the 
subject before his Majesty. 
By this means he obtained an order firom the king, 
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(July 24, 1767,) as follows: "His Majesty, taking the 
said report fa report of the board of trade] into con 
sidcration, was pleased, with the advice of his private 
coancil, to approve thereof, and doth hereby strictly 
charge, require and command, tbat the Governor or 
Commander in Chief of his Majesty's Province of 
New York, for the time being, do not, upon pain 
of his Majesty's highest displeasure, presume to make 
any grant whatsoever, of any part of the lands de- 
scribed in the said report, until his Majesty's further 
pleasure shall be known, concerning the same." 

Notwithstanding this explicit prohibition, the gov- 
ernor of New York continued to make grants ; and 
writs of ejectment contiuued to be issued, returnable 
to the supreme court at Albany. On trial of these 
actions, it was decided that duly authenticated copies 
of the royal orders to the governor of New Hamp- 
shire, and of the grants made in pursuance of those 
orders, should not be read in evidence. Thus, con> 
pelled to abandon a legal defense, the settlers were 
driven to the last resort. A convention of the people 
assembled at Bennington, and "resolved, to support 
their rights and property under the New-Hampshire 
j^nts, against the usurpation and unjust claims of 
the governor and council of New York, by force, as 
law and justice were denied them." 

Conspicuous among those who were, by their re 
sistance to New York, laying the foundation upon 
which the independent state of Vermont has been 
reared — indeed the leader and champion of that reso 
lute band of husbandmen who first planted themselves 
in the wilderness of the Green Mountains — wai» 
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Ethan Allek. Joseph Allen, the father of Ethan, 
was a native of Coventry, Connecticut; but afkesrward, 
on his marriage to Mary Baker, removed to LitchjSi|}d, 
where Ethan was born, January 10, 1737. The father 
of Ethan Allen was ^ sober, industrious farmer, of 
good character, and in moderate circumstances. Af- 
ter the birth of Ethan, his parents removed to Corn- 
wall, where other children were born, making, in all, 
six sons and two daughters: Ethan, Heman, Lydia, 
Heber, Levi, Lucy, Zimri and Ira. All the brothers 
grew up to manhood, and four or five of them emi- 
grated to the territory west of the Green Mountains, 
among the first settlers, and were prominent mem- 
bers of the social and political compacts into which 
the inhabitants gradually formed themselves. Bold, 
active and enterprising, they espoused with zeal and 
defended with energy, the cause of the settlers against 
what were deemed the encroaching schemes of their 
neighbors, and, with a keen interest, sustained their 
share in all the border contests. Nothii^ is known 
of the early life of Ethan Allen, previous to his re- 
moval to Bennington, Vermont. This was about the 
year 1772, although, being interested in a considera- 
ble portion of the New-Hampshire grants, he had 
spent much of his time in exploring the lands in the 
vicinity of the Green Mountains, for the purpose of 
locating townships, and had taken an active part in 
the controversy with New York for three or four of 
the previous years. Next to Ethan, Ira, the youngest, 
was the most energetic of the brothers, and entered 
into the land speculation with more zeal than the 
others. While thus engaged, he kept a journal of Iu9 
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proceedings, and a few extracts from it cannot be 
uniuter^ting; for they depict, in a lively manner, the 
natore of the transacfeiona in which he was engaged, 
and are illastrative of his character. His foresight 
in the choice of the location whqfe the beantiful and 
flourishing town of Bm-lingion has grown up, will per- 
haps excite quite as much admiration as the shrewd- 
ness he displayed in disposing of worthless lands.^ 

1772. " My next object was to make a map of the town- 
ship of Mansfield with the allotments and survey-bills 
thereof, agreeable to the bond, &c., I had given the Pro- 
prietors of said town the preceding summer. I soon 
completed the map, but turning my attention to the 
field-books that Captain Bemember Baker and 1 had 
kept, a difficulty arose in my mind, for my object was 
to sell out of Mansfield at all events, and if possible, to 
get the ninety pounds for the survey, <fca A great pro- 
portion of the corners of said lots were made on Spruce 
or Fir timber, and if I described them as such, it would 
show the poorness of the town, and raise many questions ' 
I wished to avoid. I made use of a stratagem that an- 
swered mypurpose. In my survey-bills I called Spruce 
and Fir, Greenwood, a name not known by the people 
of Sharon, (the place where the Proprietors lived.) 
They asked what kind of timber Greenwood was. I 
told them full, straight trees, that had a gum much 
like the gum on Cherry-trees, &c. While the Proprie- 
tors were busy in inspecting the map, survey-bills, &c., 
I took aside the Brother ot one of the principal Pro- 
prietors, who was an ignorant fellow, and owned two 
rights of land in the town. I tried to buy his rights, 
but he dare not sell them without first consulting his 
Brother. By this the Proprietors all got the alarm 
that I wished to purchase, and Land in Mansfield was 

* The original maDuscript of Ira Allen's joomal is in the poosessioD 
of Heniy Stephens, Esq., of Bamet^ YermoDt, the disiinguished anti 
quary of that state. The extracts are givea verbatim, and are now, fon 
the firrt time, pko&d bsforo the piiUig^ 
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coBsidered of consequence. I was urged to sell back to 
the Proprietors the twenty rights I had bought^ which 
I did, and obtained the ninety pounds for the survey, 
&c., which I considered of more consequence than the 
whole town. Having closed this business satisfactory 
to myself, I returned to my Brothers, and had a hearty 
laugh with the Brothers Heman and Zimry, on inform- 
ing them respecting the Greenwood, &c 

1772. "Some lands were owned by Edward Burling 
and others at the White Plains, twenty-one miles from 
New York which we wanted. Col. Ethan Allen, Capt. 
JKemember Baker and myself armed with hatchets and 
pistols, a good case of pistols each in our pockets, with 
each a goo4 hanger set out to purchase the aforesaid 
and other lands in the colony. of New York- We trav- 
eled under the character of Sritish officers, going from 
Canada to New York to embark for London, and made 
no small parade. My brother Heman being then in a 
mercantile line, set out for New York, but was seldom 
in company with us as he was too much known on that 
road. Wtf put up at a tavern near Mr. Burling's, hav- 
ing previously concerted measures with Heman to ac- 
quaint Mr. Burling of our intentions and the reason of 
our traveling in that manner, the time we should call 
on him &c. We proceeded according, bought great 
part qf Mr. Burling's lands and bought of otliers, spent 
three days there without the suspicion who we were. 
The evening before we lefk there after closing our busi- 
ness, Heman came & putting up at the same house, aa 
it was necessary to be together as we should part next 
moraine, for Heman was to make purchases in New 
York (Zimry was also occasionally to purchase Lands) 
it was with much difficulty Heman could get introduced 
to our company that evening by the diffidence of the 
Landlord, and after questions of the supposed British 
Officers, questioning the character of the Connecticut 
merchant &c. Btit Heman got leave by bringing in 
his hand a liberal Bowl to be introduced. It was with 
difficulty we could all keep, our countenances till the 
Landlord retired, which was very soon. It was curi- 
ong to see the astonishment of the Landlord the next 
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morning, when we called in onr bill all together, and 
declarea who we were, informinff. a Pedler who was 
present, going direct to New Yori[, that bounties were 
offered tor us, giving our names &c. We saw the Ped- 
kr set out at full speed to New York to raise a party 
against us, as he supposed we were going to continue 
speculating in lands, depending on our own arms for 
defence. On his arrival in New York he went to the 
Governor and Council, and gave his deposition of our 
being purchasing Lands &c, at the White Plains. At 
first it was proposed to send a party of light horse 
men after us, and preparations were made for that 
purpose ; but James Duane, Esq. observed that we 
were darine fellows and no doubt well mounted, and 
had gone directly out of the colony in hopes of being 
puTBued to laugh at our pursuers, that it was in vain 
to pursue Green Mountain Boys on their guard &c. 
Mr. Duane was perfectly right, for within two hours 
after the express arrived in New York we were in the 
colony of Connecticut, in hopes of being pursued, to 
gain a greater opportunity to satarize our adversaries. 
1773. "I went and pitched a number of hundred-acre 
lots contiguous to Burlington Bay. The land in itself 
was great part poor-looking Pine plains. This move 
of mHie, astonished my friends, who had observed me 
to be very enterprising in pitching good lands, an4 that 
much good land remained untouched in Burlington ; 
und 1 gave no reasons for my conduct, which raised 
joany questions and disputes ; indeed I did not but in 
Ijsrt explain myself to my worthy friend and partner, 
Mker ; for I found he had but little opinion of that 
piftoe, but looked for good lands, more than situations ; 
obeerving that good lands would certainly be of couse- 
^^lence, but it was hard to determine where places of 
consequence would arise in a country so extensive and 
new, that after securing the best of the lands by pitches, 
we might in consequence of settlements, &c., be [a few 
lines illegible in the original manuscript] of situations, 
and pitch or purchase any lands we might think of con- 
Bequence. These remarks were of much good sense, but 
Hexw bad not explored the country so much as I had, 
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and I had settled my opinion from wliich I was deter- 
mined not to depart, nor give any further reasons. Fre- 
quent satires passed on me respecting Burlington Pine 
Plains. One rainy day Stephen Lawrence, Joshua Stan- 
ton and others had been nshing at the Falls, the rain 
proving too hard came into the fort where Baker kept 
spirits &c. for sale & over a bowl of PiAich began severely 
to bnlrngg me for pitching Burlington pitch pine plains 
(by knic name I was called Stub) they carried the joke 
so far as to call Stub a fool for pitching su'ch lands 
that he could not give any good reason for it. Stub as 
cheerfully answered to that name as to any other, re- 
solved to take them a little in and give no satisfactory 
reasons neither, observed that he was surprised that 
they could not see use for such lands considering its 
situation &c., that for^ double bowl of punch he w^uld 
give his reasons. This they agreed to give, but Stub 
would have the punch in and take a good drink before 
he began to give his reasons. This was done with so 
much apparent candor that the company complied, the 
punch was brought in and Stub took the first drink and 
passed it round. All attention was then paid for Stub 
to give his reasons for pitching Burlington Pine Plains, 
When Stub putting on a serious countenance began. 
That the life of man was by sacred writ estimafed at 
thntttt score years and ten, that although some survived 
that period of life, yet many fell short and none could 
tell the time of their dissolution, that dry Pine plain 
was easy digging and good burying ground, and if as 
suggested by some, the spirits of the xf^ceased- conversed 
with each other and viewed the conduct of posterity 
it would be convenient passing from Tomb to Tomb 
through that light dry earth and to see from the high 
sand bank the multitude carry on commerce in Bur- 
Jington Bay &c. This serious satire and having first 
got a double bowl of punch, induced Stub's neighbors 
to say very little more to him about Burlington Pine 
Plains for considerable time." * 

* The following amusing nanratiye of Ira Allen's adventure witb a 
ghoit» as told by him in the aatobiography fiott which the above extracti 
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Seth Wabneb was second only to Sthan Allen in 
that energetic resistance to the claims of Governor 
Tryon, which ultimately led to the independence of 
Vermont. He was bom in Woodbury, Connecticut, 

are taken will doabtlen be interestlnj^ aa illustrative of the charac- 
ter of the Aliens: "Mr. and Mrs. Mclntire were from Scotland, and 
had two daaghtera about twenty-four years of aga The old lady and 
her daiighteia used to amuse me by telling many frightful stories respect- 
ing ghosts, apparitionsi <bc., appearing to people in Scotland, Ac^ amongst 
which was many stories respecting an old woman appearing without a 
head. One evening I challenged the old woman without a head, and all 
the ghosts, &c^ to meet me at any time and pbice they chosa This ex- 
ceedingly alarmed my honest landlady and daughters, and they all seemed 
exceeiiog anxious for my safety for lieing so presumptuous as to make 
such a challenge and not doubting but that I should meet with difficulty 
the first time belated and in the woods in the evening. The next day I 
found a part of the hogs that had been strayed away and become wild, 
with all thwart I had, could not get them so gentle as to come to them till 
near dark, at which time I was at least three miles in the wildernesa. 
There was then a snow on the ground about four inches deep. I made 
the best of my way to gain a foot-path from Mr. Mclntire's to a beaver 
meadow. In the way I passed a thicket of Hemlock, Ac, under which 
it was dark. I cut a staff about three feet long to defend my eyes A& 
firom limbs that might come in my fkoe. In this way I found tbe^oot 
path, in which several loads of hay had been carried from the meadow 
to the house which had mixed leaves, snow, Ac, so that I coidd discover 
the foot path for twenty .rods before me. At this time for the first time 
that night I thought of the old woman without any head at which I had 
a hearty laugh to think whether I should turn out if she met me in that 
narrow path. I thought no more of the matter till I had walked about 
one mile, when to my no small surprise at about eight rods distance, I 
discovered the perfect appearance of a woman in the path without any 
head ; her shoulders, waists arms akimbo, her hands on her hips^ women's 
clothes A feet below were in perfect shape before me which I viewed 
with astonishment 

I reasoned to myself is this appearance fictitious or reel ^If the Ood 
of Nature authorises such apperations then there is no flying from them* 
What iqjnxy can they pottibly do m«T I had j^eeo promjud £uthfaUj 
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ill 1743. His Hther, Dr. Benjamin Warner, removed 
to Bennington in 1763, only one year after the firBt 
settlement was made in th^t town. Although quite 
young, Seth at once took a prominent part in the vari- 
ons controversies and sirnggles which w^e incident to 
the. early settlement of a new state. He was distin- 
gaished in his youth, as he was afterward in his man- 
hood, for the solidity and extent of his understanding. 
With no other scholastic advantages tlian such as a 
. common school education afforded, yet those advan- 
tages were employed to the best possible purpose; 
and, at his majority, he was possessed of a fund of 
knowledge, which was as serviceable as if it had been 
obtained in the classic walks of Harvard, or under the. 
elms of Tale. 

Coming to the state of Vermont, as Seth "garner 
did, while the soil was yet but poorly tilled, while the 

not to flinch at an j such appearanoe I will see it oat : on this determi- 
natioo, kicked the snow away that I might know where I made the dia- 
oorery, and advanced with nay cane in my hand for a blow as soon as I 
arrived near enough. With trembling approaches I came within aboat 
thirty yards, before I discovered the cause of such an appearance, ^he 
facts were that a tree had been broken by the wind leaving a stumps 
which the woodcocks had pecked the bark off in that shape so long that 
the wood had becooie whitish and the bark of 'Ae other part fallen o£ 
Tlie darkness of the night prevented me from seeing the darker colour, 
while the reflection of snow shone the other part of the stamps forming 
(he size and figure of a woman without a head. Had it been a little 
lighter the whole stump would have been seen, or a little darker and no 
part could have been seen. To satisfy myself, I went back to where 
I kicked away the snow, and the old woman again appeared in per- 
fect shape. I occasionally passed that place frequently after, but not 
at a time when such an opportunity could be dj^vered. Had I been 
frightened and ran away, I might like others have believed in such 
aMMBmncc^'* 
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forests were uncleared, while no schoof-hotise or chnf cli 
bad been erected, there was, it wonld seem, but Iktle 
to encourage the mind of that Connecticut boy to 
become a resident among the Gijreen Mountains. But 
the rivers, lakes and ponds %'ere filled with large 
quantities of excellent fish. The forests abounded 
with every variety of game, and in the dells and on 
the hills could be seen flowers of fare excellence and 
beauty. "Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these." Young Warner was a skillful 
botanist. He sought, partly from necessity but chiefly 
from choice, to render himself fiamiliar with such 
plants and roofs as were indigenous to Vermont. We 
are assured that no man acquired more information 
touching the nature and properties of such nati^ral 
produc^ons than he. With such invaluable knowledge, 
he was exceedingly useful in new settlements, where he 
could administer relief when medical assistance could 
not easily be obtained. 

Young Warner was a huntsman, too. The ready 
pen of that romaigft-writer who cordially sympathizes " 
with every effort to learn the character of the early 
settlers of this state, represents him, under the character 
of "Colonel Warrington," as a successful lover of the 
pleasures of the chase. Traveling back eighty years, 
if we wish to see him as he was, we find him an 
inhabitant of one of the rude cabins that were thinly 
scattered through the wilderness. We observe him 
felling the forest, or tilling the soil which had never 
been touched by any hand before. There willlJe found 
around his cabin, unbroken silence, save when the 
stroke of his ax awakens th« echo, or the bowl of the 
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wolf disturbs the dull ear of midnight. In the midet 
of alt his labors, as well as his pastime, he is com|>eUed 
to be read J with the loaded musket to repel the lurk* 
ing jsavage.* ^^ You see a man of a yery fine and 
even majestic appearance. Though tall and muscular 
so compactlj and finely set are hi« limbs, that his 
contour presents nothing to the eje in the least dis-' 
proportioned or ungftinly. Ilis features seem to cor- 
respond in regularity of formation to the rest of his 
persoii, while his countenance is rather of the cool and 
deliberate cast, indicative, however, of a mild, benevo- 
lent disposition, as well as a sound and reflecting in- 
tellect. Every development, indeed, whether of his 
shapely bead or manly countenance, goes to show a 
strong, well-balanced character, and one capable of 
action beyond the scope of ordinary men."* 

It is said by contemporaries who have seen him at 
the head of his brave "Green-Mountain Rangers," 
armed and equipped for duty, that no man could 
bestride a horse with more grace and dignity than he. 
With a broad and intellectual forrfiead, relieved by 
a profusion of nut-brown hair, and witli sparkling blue 
eyes beaming forth under eye-brows most beautifully 
arched, his physiognomy gave unmistakable signs of 
an intelligent, courageous and energetic man. 

Such was the skillful hubtsman and the practical 
botanist, before the blast of war blew in the ears of the 
eferly settlers of the New-Hampshire grants. Contin- 
uing to use his quick eye-sight and steady arm in 
hunting after game in the forests, and indulging his 
scientific taste in the dells and dingles where medica4 

• 6«o the " Green Mountain Boyfl,"^y Daniel P. Tbompeon, Eaq. 
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plants were most abniidant, he became widely known 
as one npon whose usefulness and humanity reliance 
could be reposed. And thus was laid the basis of that 
reputation which, in after times, rendered him so in* 
fluential and powerful for good when '' the slings and 
»rrow8 of outrageous Fortune" were hurtled at those 
who, like himself, had pitched their tents among the 
green hills of Vermont 

Captain Remember Bakes, who was early associated 
with Allen and Warner, was, like the latter, a hative 
of Woodbury, Connecticut He was bom about the 
year 1740. In his youth he was deprived of his father, 
who was accidentally shot by a neighbor, while on a 
bunting excursion. Young Baker, being thus left an 
orphan^ was sent to live with, and learn the trade of a 
joiner, by whom he was taught to read and write, and 
was made acquainted with figures. In the year 1757, 
he enlisted as a soldier in an expedition against Can- 
ada. He also served in the ensuing campaign as a 
non-commissioned officer, and gained much applause 
for his intrepidity. He was also at the storming pf the 
French lines when Abercrombie was defeated before 
Ticonderoga, and his bravery in that fatal action, as 
well as his discretion on the retreat of the colonial 
forces, gave him considerable distinction. He contin- 
ued a third year in the service, but returned to Con- 
iiccticut after the conquest of Canada. In the year 
1768, he removed to the Kew-Hampshire Grants, as 
the country which afterward received the name of 
Vermont was then called, where he spent considerable 
time in exploring the wild lands, and in hunting the 
game with which the Green Mountains then abounded. 
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fie finally removed with Iub fftmily to Arlington, whore 
he built the first mills that were erected north of Ben* 
nington. This afforded great encouragement to the 
settlers, and the population in She yicinitj of Arlington 
increased with much rapiditj. 

i The charter of Bennington, although dated January 
3d, 1749, was not actually issued until March, 1750. 
The survey, however, was made in 1749 — and it was 
no doubt designed that the actual occupancy of the 
territory would, as in the case of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, result in settling whatever controversy 
might ai-ise, respecting jurisdiction, in favor of New 
Hampshire. The charter of the town had been granted 
in sixty-four equal shares, or "rights," as they were 
called,- of three hundred and sixty acres each. The 
grantees resided principally, if not wholly, at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. But none of them, it is 
believed, ever removed to the town. The first settlers 
were purchasers under the original proprietors, and 
•were firom Massachusetts. Samuel Bobinson, of Hard- 
wich, who had been for several years a captain in the 
French war, on his return from Lake George to Fort 
Massachusetts, while proceeding up Hoosic river, mis- 
took the Walloomscoik''^ for that stream, and followed 
it up to the tract of country which had been granted 
under the name of Bennington. There he discovered 
that he had missed his way, and directed his course to 
the fort. He was much pleased with the country, and 
returned to his family with ^.determination to begin a 
settlement upon it. He accordingly repaired to New 

* See ThompBon'B Gazetteer of Yermont — an inyaloable work to all 
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Hampshire, made pnrchases of a considerable portion 
of the "rights," and then sought for persons who would 
undertake to occupy the lands. These were readily 
found, and the settlement of the town was commenced 
in the spring of 1761. The first emigrants were Har- 
woods, Robinsons and Pratts, and, with their families, 
consisted of about twenty persons. They traveled on 
horseback, and iu that way transported all their house- 
hold eflfecta, of which, it may be imagined, there was 
no considerable variety or quantity. They reached 
the town on the 18th of June. Benjamin Harwood, 
(who was still Jiving a few years ago,) was the first 
person bom in the town, (January 12th, 1762.) In the 
fall of 1761, inany other families settled in Bennington, 
and the place rapidly grew in importance. Among 
the first cares of the people, after the erection of suita- 
ble habitations, was the establishment of a church and 
a school. The first meeting of the proprietors, of 
which a' record has been kept, was held February 12th, 
1762. A committee was then appointed "to look out 
a place for a meeting-house ; " and soon after a site 
was agreed upon, and a church was immediately con- 
structed, which was paid for, partly by individual con- 
tributions, and partly by a tax on the proprietors of 
the town. Upon the organization of the church, the 
"Cambridge platform" was adopted, except such parts 
as admitted, according to the New-England fashion of 
that day, the aid of the civil magistrates in enforcing 
the support of the ministry, and their coercive power 
over the church in other matters. They denominated 
themselves " Congregationalists," but being in advance 
of the great majority of their brethren of that period 
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in the liberality of their views of religions freedom, 
were for some time called "Separatists." In the fall of 
1763, the Rev. Jedediah Dewey, of Westfield, Massa- 
chusetts, became pastor of the church, and in addition 
to the encouragement he obtained from voluntary con- 
tributions, he received from the proprietors of the town 
a donation of three hundred and sixty acres of land, 
eligibly situated, which was called ."the minister's 
right." Mr. Dewey continued to reside with the con- 
gregation at Bennington until his death, in 1778. In 
1763, the proprietors voted a tax for building a school 
house, and sixty dollars were contributed toward sup- 
porting a school "to be kept in these parts of the 
town." 

The early settlers suffered great inconvenience for 
the want of roads, bridges and mills. To overcome 
these difiSculties, the inhabitants taxed themselves lib- 
erally — opened roads in various directions, and con- 
structed bridges where necessary. For the erection of 
each saw and flouring mill, a bounty of foi-ty dollars 
was paid by the proprietors. Meantime, among the 
inhabitants of the Kew-England colonies, a market had 
been found for the lands granted by Governor Went- 
worth, and settlers were flocking over the mountains 
from various quarters. The easy terms upon which 
the townships had. been patented, enabled the original 
purchasers to dispose of shares and single farms at 
very low prices, thus holding out strong allurements to 
settlers. Apprehensions as to the validity of their 
title, may also have induced the first proprietors to 
prefer a quick sale with small profits, to the uncertain 
prospect of larger 'gains at a future day. By this 
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union of policy and intereet, the lands were rapidly 
sold, in tracts of various dimensions, to practical farm- 
ers, who resolved to establisL themselves as permanent 
residents on the soil. Many settlements were begun j 
and when, after enduring almost incalculable hardships 
and the severest toil, they began to realize the blessings 
for which they had labored so inde:&tigab]y, the alarm* 
ing intelligence reached tllem, that they must repur« 
chase their lands from the government of Kew York^ 
at Qsorbitant prices, or be expelled from their homes 
9^d deprived of their possessions. To pay a second 
time ftr their lands at their original value, would have 
been regarded as grossly unjust ; but to be required to 
purchase the improvei^emts which they had made in 
effort and self-denial, was a demand which they felt 
that they could meet only with armed resistauce. 

In regard to the jurisdiction of the government of 
New York, which had been established by order of 
the crown in July, 1764, as heretofore stated, they were 
not disposed to have any serious controversy. They 
were, indeed, &miliar with the laws and institutions of 
New Hampshire, and preferred them to those of New 
York. - New Hampshire, as well as the other New- 
England provinges, recognized the townships as little 
republics, in which the people, at annual town-meetings 
appointed their own legal officers, and, in conformity 
with established laws, made their own municipal regu- 
lations. . In New York, most of diese matters were 
then either subjects of direct provincial legislation, or 
came under the still mord:^nti- republican superintend- 
ence of the governor and council, or of the judges of 
the courts, who were the ci^eatures of their app(MBtmeiit» 
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The people contemplated with regret the withdrawal 
of power from themselvee which early education had 
made dear to them, and long experience had proved to 
be convenient and just Besides, the division of New 
York into large tracts of territory termed manors, of 
which individuals denominated landlords or patroons, 
were the owners, and all who cultivated the soil were 
their tenants, subject to the payment of quit-rents, alien- 
ation fees, and other acknowledgments of dependence 
and subjugation, accorded ill with their New-England 
notions of personal equality and independent owner- 
ship of the soil. * But notwithstanding this strong pref- 
erence to the government of New Hampshire, the 
jurisdiotion of New York, ba4 jurisdiction been the 
sole aim of Governor Tryon, would have been quietly 
acquiesced in. • 

But the governor of New York had other objects in 
view, than that of simply extending the powers of his 
government over the people inhabiting the "New- 
Hampshire Grants." Those grants contained a large 
quantity of fertile lands, much of which had been 
made highly valuable by the improvements of the 
settlers; and the temptation to derive a pecuniary 
profit i5rom them was too strong to be resisted.* He 
therefore called on the settlers, by proclamation, to 
surrender their grants and repurchase their lands from 
bim. A few of the towns near Connecticut river com-* 
plied ; but most of them, including all those west of 
the Green Mountains, refused. Upon this refusal, 

* The foM to the gorernor of Few Hampshire, for gnntlng a town- 
fhip, were aboat one kandred doUan ; under the goTemmeDt of New 
Tock tiM7 wMy ttititaited to lietween two and Hum thoaiand doUua 
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Governor Tryon made new grants of the town to 
others: principally to his friends and dependents, 
including some belonging to his council, and also 
judges of the courts, members of the bar, and of 
the colonial assembly. The limitation of these grants 
to a favored class who were connected with the gov- 
ernment, will accotlnt for the pertinacity with which 
the New- York claims were afterward prosecuted by 
the rulers of the province, as^'ell as the apathy with 
which their successive efforts to eject the original 
settlers were seconded by the people at large. 

Tlie New- York purchasers caused their lands to be 
surveyed preparatory to making sales or leases of 
them. This proceeding was quite unacceptable to the 
actual occupants of the land, and whenever the sur- 
veyors were discovered, Ihey were roughly driven 
from their employment One of the surveyors, in at- 
tempting to run a line across the farm of Samuel 
Kobinson, of Bennington, was attacked by him with 
a hoe and driven off. For this, Robinson was ap- 
prehended ; but after being conjQned for two months 
in the jail at Albany, was released, on the payment 
of a fine. Others who resisted were indicted, but 
the sheriff of Albany county, (which then extended 
to the Connecticut river,) was generally unsuccessful 
in his attempts to arrest them. The people were 
alarmed by these and other demonstrations by the 
governor of New York, but having a strong reliance 
upon the justice of their cause, and being confident 
that the crown had been deceived in regard to the 
subject, or that a wrong construction had been placed 
upon the order of the king, prepared a remonstrance^ 
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•gainet the proceedings of New York, and in the fali 
of 1766, at a convention of the several towns on the^ 
west side of the Green Mountains, appointed Samuel 
Bobinson as their agent to present the remonstrance, 
and to advocate their application for relief, by his 
personal solicitations. They could not conceive that 
a parental government, in which character they were 
disposed to view that of the mother country, could 
possibly desire to deprive them of their hard-earned 
property, for the benefit of a few land-speculators. 
By some of the towns, tlietr share of the expense of 
the embassy was levied in the form of a tax upon 
the proprietors ; while in others, resort was had to in- 
dividual subscriptions. An order from the king was 
obtained, as heretofore stated, forbidding the issue of 
further grants by the governor of New York; but 
before the purpose of his mission had been fully ac- 
complished, Mr. Bobinson was seized with the small- 
pox, and died. 

The progress of Governor Tryon, in his efforts to 
obtain possession of the disputed lands, underwent 
some interruption from the order of the king in re- 
gard to making grants. It was, however, soon dis- 
covered, that the order did not, technically, prohibit 
his taking possession of lands which he had already 
grinted, but only forbade the issue of new grants. In 
October, 1769, the governor's council advised him 
that the king's order "did not extend to prevent the 
governor from the granting of any lands which had 
not previously been granted by New Hampshire." 
He therefore proceeded to issue new patents, and in 
effect wholly neglected the king's order, and continaed 
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giving lands to his friends, without regard to their 
having been previously granted by New Hampshire. 
Thus, the mission of Mr. Eobinson to England, although 
attended with apparent success, had 'no other effect 
upon the New-York government, than to impose a 
temporary check upon its operations. However, it 
inspired the settlers with new confidence in the jus- 
tice of their cause, and gave them strong reasons to 
hope that their rights would eventually be acknowl- 
edged and protected by the "home government," which 
was then recognized as the supreme authority that 
would finally decide the question. 

In 1Y69, the efforts of the New-Tork claimants to 
obtain possession of the disputed lands, were again 
commenced with great vigor. In October of that 
year, a number of the inhabitants of Bennington were 
assembled on the farm of James Brackenridge, in the 
western part of the town, for the purpose of assisting 
him in harvesting his corn. While they were thus 
employed, a number of surveyors came upon the farm, 
and appeared to be running a line across it Mr. 
Brackenridge, and Mr. Samuel Bobinson'left their 
work, and entered into conversation with them. The 
surveyors declared that they were acting under the 
authority of the state of New York, for the purpose of 
dividing among the proprietors the patent of Wallum- 
schaik.* Brackenridge and Eobinson forbade their 
proceeding further, stating, at the same time, that it 

* It vas asserted that, about ten jean prerious to the grant of the 
township of Bennington by Governor Wentworth, a.Bntchman, named 
"WaUum, had obtained from the governor of New, York, a grant, cov- 
«ing nearly all of the aame territory, although he took no measurai 
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iras not their intention to use violence, but merely 
to protest against the proceeding, for the purpose of 
preserving their legal rights. Much conversation took 
place, and finally the party desisted from their sur- 
vey, and retired. Upon this, Abraham Ten Brook, 
one of the proprietors of the patent, petitioned the 
governor and council of New York on the subject; 
dtating, that the commissioners and surveyors for di- 
viding the patent of Wallumschaik, had been "vio- 
lently opposed by sundry persons, and prevented by 
their threats from executing the farusts reposed in 
them.'' Upon which a proclamation was issued by 
the governor "for apprehending and securing the 
principals and ringleaders;" and at the following 
January term of the court at Albany, several per- 
sons who had been present were indicted as rioters. 
Among them was the Rev. Jedediah Dewey, Joseph 
Robinson, Elijah Fay, Thomas Henderson, Ebenezer 
Robinson, and John Stewart. Kone of them, how- 
ever, were arrested or brought to trial. Other at- 
tempts, of a similar character, were attended with 
the same results, and actions of ejectment were 
brought by the New-York grantees against the set- 
tlers. Affiiirs were approaching a crisis. Upon the 
actions of ejectment depended the title to the lands, 
so far. as the courts of New York could determine 
the question. Although the people had but little con- 
fidence in these tribunals, they resolved to appear and 

to occnpj it The graot was called WaUumachaik — the termination 
"chaik " meaniDg scrip or patent This gave nante to the stream pass- 
ing through it; ihe orthography of which, in accordance with thd 
pronunciation, was changed to WaUoomacoik. 
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make the best defense in their power. The manage- 
ment of the business was intrusted to Ethan Allen« 
Bold, enterprising, ambitious, - and having extreme 
confidence in his powers, both of body and mind, 
he entered zealously- upon his task. His aid was 
rendered the more valuable, by reason of his exten- 
sive acquaintance in New England and New York. 
Although laboring under the disadvantages of a de- 
fective early education, he possessed considerable gen- 
eral information, and he could write a letter or an 
argument in strong and intelligible, if not accurate 
and polished language ; and he could address a mul- 
titude, and, when occasion required, a court, with skill 

l^and effect Upon his selection as an agent to defend 
the suits brought against the settlers, he went to New 
Hampshire, and obtained copies of Governor Went- 
worth's commission and instinictions from the king, 
under which he had acted in making the grants. 
He next proceeded to Connecticut, and engaged the 
services of Mr. Ingersoll, "^an eminent counselor of 
that time. In June, 1Y70, they appeared before the 

' court in Albany. An action of ejectment against 
Josiah Carpenter, of Shaftsbury, came on for trial; 
and the defendant's counsel offered in evidence the 
documents above mentioned, together with the char- 
ter of the township, and -a deed of the land in ques- 
tion from the original proprietor to the defendant. 
This evidence was rejected by the court, on the 
ground that the New-Hampshire charters were illegal 
and void, and the jury were directed to find a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff. Two other actions were tried 
with the same result. Ab all the cases were precisely 
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Mke these, their decision was regarded as a precedent 
for the residue, and no further attempts at a defense 
"Were made, in the various trials which ensued * The 
defendants and their friends did not, however, con- 
template that the matter would end at Albany. Af- 
ter Allen retired from the court, several gentlemen, 
interested in the New- York grants — one of whom 
was the king's attorney-general for the colony — called 
upon him, and urged him to go home and advise his 
» friends to make the best terms they could with their 
new landlords; intimating that their cause was now 
desperate, and reminding him of the proverb, that 
**might often prevails against right." Allen coolly re-, 
plied : "The gods of the valleys are not the gods of the * 

• In 1779, Allen publi/ihed a "work, entitled, "A Vindication of the 
opposition of the Inhabitants of Vennont to the gorernor of New 
York, and of their right to form into an independent state, humbly 
submitted to an impartial world, bj Ethan Allen." From tiiis work, 
the following characteristic acconai^ of these trials is taken : " In the 
year 1769, the claimants nnder the subaeqaent grants from New York, 
and not residing on the controverted premises, brought actions of 
ejectment in the supreme court held at Albany, sgalnst sundiy actual 
settlers, who claimed the soil by yirtue of prior grants from New 
Hampshire. But most, if not all the judges and attomies, particularly 
Messra Duane and Kemp, which attended the ooort; were patentees 
nnder New York; and some of them interested in the very patents 
on trial The plaintiffe appearing in great state and magnificence, 
which, together with their junto of land thieTes, made a brilliant ap^ 
pearence ; but the defendants appearing but in ordinary fashion, having 
been greatly fatigued by hard labor wrought on tiie disputed premisce, 
and their cash much exhausted, made a very disproportionate figure 
at court In fine, interest, conviction and grandeur, being all on uue 
side, easily turned the scale against tiie honest defendants, and judg- 
ments without mersy, in favor of the clairo^ts under New York, WM 
firen against them," Ac 
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hills ; '' and when asked by Kemp, tiie attorney-general, 
to explain his meaning, he replied: ^'If yon will ac- 
company me to the hill of Bennington, the sense will 
be made clear." 

The purpose of his mission being thns brought to 
a close, Mr. Allen returned and reported the partic- 
ulars to his constituents. The news spread from hab- 
itation to habitation, and created a sudden and loud 
murmur of discontent among the people. Seeing, as 
they thought, the door of justice shut against them, 
and having tried, in vain, all the peaceable means 
of securing their rights, they resolved to appeal to 
the 'last arbiter of disputes. The inhabitants of Ben- 
ta^2iington immediately assembled, and came to a for- 
mal determination to defend their property by force, 
and to unite in resisting all encroachments upon the 
lands occupied by persons holding titles under the 
warrants granted by the governor of New Hampshire. 
This was a bold step; but it was promptly taken, 
and with a seeming determination to adhere to it, 
at any hazard, and without regard to consequences. 
Nor was this decision changed or weakened by a 
proposition on the part of the New- York patentees, 
made about this time, which allowed to each occu- 
pant a fee-simple of his farm, at the same price for 
which the unoccupied lands in his neighborhood were 
sold. The first purchasers still insisted that this was 
requiring them to pay twice for their lands ; and that, 
in any view, the proposal was not just, inasmuch as 
the value of the unoccupied lands depended mainly 
on the settlements which had been made in their vi- 
cinity, by the toil, and at the expense, of the original 
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occupants. In short, the time for talking about char- 
ters, and boundaries, and courts of judicature, was 
past, and the mountaineers were now fully bent on con- 
ducting the controversy by a more summary process. 
Actions of ejectment continued to be brought before 
the Albany courts ; but the settlers, despairing of suc- 
cesS) after the decision of the first cases, did not ap- 
pear in defense, nor give themselyes any more trouble 
in the matter. Kext came sheriffi and civil magis- 
trates to execute the writs of possession, and by due 
course of law to remove the occupants from the lands. 
At this crisis, the affair assumed a tangible shape. 
The mountaineers felt themselves at home on the soil 
which they had subdued by their own labor, and in 
the territory over which they had begun to exercise 
supreme dominion, by meeting in conventions and 
committees, and taking counsel of each other on pub- 
lic concerns. To drive one of them from his house, 
or deprive him of his hard-earned substance, was to 
threaten the whole community with an issue, fatal 
alike to their dearest interests, and to the rights wliich 
every man deems as sacred as life itself. It was no 
wonder, therefore, that they should unite in a com- 
mon cause, which required their combined efforts to 
maintain. But the results of the trials at Albany had 
given additional confidence to the New- York claim- 
ants, and they determined on renewed efforts to ob- 
tain possession of the disputed lands. The proprietors 
of the Wallumschaik patent made another attempt 
to survey the township of Bennington ; but, as in pre- 
vious instances, the endeavor was unsuccessful. The 
surveyors had not proceeded far, when they were met 
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by a body of twenty or thirty of the settlers, who 
warned them to desist, in so decided a tone, that they 
abandoned the undertaking. This was in September, 
1770. Abraham Ten Brook, one of the proprietors 
of the patent, in behalf of himself and the other pro- 
prietors, petitioned the governor and council of New 
York on the subject; stating ^^that the proclamation 
which the governor had issued on the 11th of Decem- 
ber, 1769, for apprehending rioters, had been attended 
with no eftect — that actions of ejectment had been 
tried at the last summer-assizes at Albany, against the 
settlers, and three different verdicts obtained against 
them, and that another defendant had made default — 
•tbat these judgments had induced the petitioners to 
believe the commissioners might proceed unmolested ; 
but that they had been opposed by a riotous and 
tumultuous body, who armed themselves with clubs, 
and warned them to desist from their business; 
threatening them with violence, &c. The petition 
also stated that the commissioners did not think it 
safe to proceed further, and prayed the governor and 
council for aid and relief in the premises." The pe- 
tition was taken into consideration, and in October, 
1770, the council advised the governor "to issue a 
proclamation for apprehending Simeon Hatheway, Mo- 
ses Scott, Jonathan Fisk, and Silas Eobinson, prin- 
cipal authors and actors in said riot, and to insert 
in the proclamation, the declaration that the governor 
had orders from the king, to protect the New-York 
claimants with his whole power and authority.." 

At this period, and for some time afterward, one of 
the most active and efficient advocates and supporters 
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of the New- York government, was John Munro, pro- 
prietor of a patent nnder that proTince, lying upon 
White creek and extending into the present town of 
Shaftsbury. He held the office of justice of the peace 
for Albany county, and resided on his patent. He 
had a number of tenants and dependents about him, 
and by his boldness and energy of character, was very 
troublesome to the occupants of the New-Hamsphire 
grants. In obedience to the governor's proclamation, 
Henry Ten Eyck, sheriff of the county of Albany, in 
company with Munro and others, repaired to the bouse 
of Silas Bobinson, in Bennington, early on the morning 
of the 29th of Ifovember, and arrested him. By at- 
tacking him unexpectedly, and returning precipitately , 
to Albany, they succeeded in committing him to the 
jail, before al)y attempt could be made by his neigh- 
bors to rescue him. The sheriff was much elated by 
his success, and wrote an account of it to the governor, 
who returned a highly complimentary letter, and di- 
rected him to keep the prisoner in custody until he 
should be released by due course of law. Bobinson was 
afterward indicted, but was finally released, on giving 
bail for his appearance at court Fourteen others were 
Indicted with Bobinson, but no attempt was made to 
arrest them. 

From the time judgments were rendered in the eject- 
ment suits at Albany, in the spring of 1771, various 
efforts were made by the sheriff to put the plaintiffs in 
possession of the premises which had been adjudged 
to them, but without success. Wherever he went, he 
was sure to be met by a party larger than that which 
accompanied him, and was told that any attempt to 
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execute a writ of poBseseion would certainly be resisted 
by force. These facte being reported to the governor, 
he directed them to summon the militia of the county 
to his aid. This was accordingly done, and in July, 
1771, an attempt was made to arrest James Bracken- 
ridge. The following account of this expedition is 
from Ira Allen's History of Vermont : * 

"The sheriff of Albany county summoned thejpo**^ 
to aid him in serving a writ of possession upon James 
Brackenridge. The sheriff was followed by seven hun- 
dred and fifty men well armed, and three hundred set- 
tlers assembled to resist him. The settlers had full 
notice of his approach, and had completed their ar- 
rangements for defence. An officer witn eighteen men 
was placed in the housfe — one hundred and twenty 
4}ehind trees in a wood near a road through which the 
sheriff must march and would naturally halt his men. 
The other division was stationed behind a ridge of 
land in a meadow, within gunshot of the house, and 
out of sight of the sheriff's men. Thus an ambuscade 
was formed to have a crossfire on the sherifi'^s men 
without endangering themselves, and to be ready 
against the sheriff forced the door, which was to be 
known by hoisting a red flag above the top of the 
chimney. When the sheriff approached, all were si- 
lent: he and his men were completely within the 
ambuscade before they discovered their situation. Mr. 
Ten Eyck, the sheriff, went to the house and demanded 
entrance as the sheriff of Albany county, and threat- 
ened on refusal to force the door. The answer was 
* Attempt it and you are dead men.' He repeated his 
demand and threat without using any force, & received 
for a second answer hideous groans from within! At 
this time the two divisions exliibited their hats on the 
points of their guns, which appeared to be more nu- 
merous than they really were. The sheriff and his 

* This is a small work, published by Allen in I^osdoD, in 1798. It it 
BOW rarely to be met with. 
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jK>B8e eeeing their dangerous situation, and not being 
interested in the dispute, made a hasty retreat, so that a 
mnsket was not fired on eitber side, which gave satis- 
faction to and cemented the union of the inhabitants, & 
raised their consequence in the neighboring provinces*" 
Although the New-York claimants had been foiled in 
their attempts to execute their writs of possession, they 
did not abandon their determination to substantiate 
their claims by other means. Finding that the militia 
of Albany county could not be; relied upon to act 
effectually against the settlers, they sought to accom- 
plish their object by less direct means. The old prac- 
tice of indictment for riots was again resorted to; 
favorable offers of titles under New York were made 
to prominent individuals residing on the grants ; offices 
Were conferred on others ; and persons from New York 
were encouraged to make settlements on unoccupied 
lands which had been granted by New Hampshire. 
By these means it was hoped divisions would be created 
among the people, and the New- York interest so much 
strengthened as to secure its predominance. In order 
effectually to resist these movements of the New- York 
authorities, committees of safety were appointed by 
the several towns west of the Green Mountains, who 
met in convention, passed resolutions, and adopted 
regulations which had the potency of laws with their 
constituents. It was decreed, among other things, that 
no officer of New York should convey any person from 
the New-Hampshire Grants without permission of the 
committee of safety ; and that no surveys should be 
made, or settlements attempted by people from New 
York, upon any portion of the territory originally in 
dispute between New York and New Hampshire. For 
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a yiolation of this law, the offender was to be ptinished 
according to the judgment of the committees of safety, 
or "the ideas of the people." Nevertheless, the civil 
officers of New York were to he allowed the exercise 
of their proper functions in the collection of debts, and 
also in other matters not connected with the controversy 
in regard to lands. That a force might be ready to act 
in any eme^ency, a military association was formed, 
of which Ethan Allen was appointed commandant, 
with the title of colonel, and Seth Warner, Remember 
Baker, Robert Cockrane, Gideon Warner, and some 
others were appointed captains. The men were armed, 
and occasionally met for military exercise. John 
Jlunro, in a letter to Governor Tryon, stated that "the 
rioters had established a company at Bennington, com- 
manded by Captain Warner — and that on New Tear's 
day (1772) his company was revjewed and continued 
all day in military exercise and firing at marks." 

In pursuance of the policy heretofore mentioned, the 
grantees made attempts to establish settlements on the 
western borders of the grants. Whenever this was 
done, Ethan. Allen, at the head of a detachment of the 
" Green-Mountain Boys," as the men under his com- 
mand were called, promptly met the intruders and 
drove them oif. The New- York sherifls continued to 
be pursued with unremitting eagerness, whenever they 
dared to set their feet on the forbidden ground. With 
these various affairs on his hands, it will readily be 
imagined that the commander of the Greeu-Mountain 
Boys was not idle ; nor was it surprising that he should 
attract the particular notice of the New-York govern- 
ment. So many complaints were made of the riotous 
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and disorderly proceedings of his volunteers and as- 
sociates ; such was the indignation of the New- York 
party on account of the harsh measures adopted by thera 
toward the persons whom they seized as trespassers 
upon their property ; and so entirely did Ihey set at 
defiance the laws of New York, to which their oppo- 
nents accounted them amenable, that the governor 
was tempted to try the virtue of another proclamation, 
in which he branded the deed of dispossessing a New- 
York settler with the opprobrious name of felony, and 
offered a reward of twenty pounds to any person who 
would apprehend. and secure Allen, or either of eight 
other persons connected with him, and mentioned by 
name. 

Whether this proclamation was thought too mild in 
its terms, or whether new outrages had added to the 
enormity of the offense, it is not easy to decide ; but 
another was promulgated, enlarging the bounty for 
Allen to one hundred and fifty pounds, and for Seth 
Warner and five others to fifty pounds each. Not to 
be outdone by the authority of New York in exercising 
the prerogatives of sovereignty. Colonel Allen and his 
firiends sent out a counter-proclamation,* offering a 

* Advertisemeot £25 Reward. Wbereas James Doane and John 
Kompe of New York, have bj their menaces and threats greatly dis- 
turbed the public Peace and Repose of the honest Peasants of Benning- 
ton and the settlementB to the Northward, which Peasants are now, and 
ever have been in the Peace of Ood A the King, and are patriotic and 
liege subjects of Geoi^ the Third, — Any person that will apprehend 
those common disturbers, viz^ Atmea Duano and John Eempe, and bring 
them to Landlord Fays at Bennington, shall haye £15 Reward for James 

Duane, and £10 for John Eempe, paid by Ethan Allkjt, 

RiufiufBJca Bakr, 
Dated at Ponltney, Feb. 5th 1773. KosxaT CocKaA2f& 
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reward for the apprehension of the persons who had- 
become most obnoxious to the inhabitants of the New- 
Hampshire Grants. Notwithstanding the frequency 
of proclamations, it is belieyed that no person was 
apprehended in consequence of them, which is a proof 
that the people of the parts of New York adjoining 
the New-Hampshire grants were more favorable to 
the settlers than were prominent men of the colony ; 
otherwise, the allurement pf the reward would have 
induced combinations for seizing individual ofienders, 
particularly as thfe people were required by law to 
assist the sheriff in the execution of his office. Allen 
never denied that the conduct of himself and his 
mountaineers, interpreted by the laws of New York, 
or the laws of any well-ordered society, was properly 
called riotous ; but he contended that they were driven 
to this extremity by the oppression of their stronger 
neighbors ; that no other means were left by which they 
could defend their property ; and that, under such cir- 
cumstances, they were perfectly justified in resorting to 
these means. They encroached not upon the posses- 
sions of other people ; they remained on their own soil ; 
and, if riots existed, they were caused by those who 
came among them for molestation and injury. View- 
ing things in this light, he tliought it hard, and with 
reason, that he should first be called a rioter, then a 
criminal rioter, and last of all be denounced to the 
worid as a felon, v^ith a price set upon his liberty, and 
threats of condign punishment if he should be taken.* 
But Allen, who was brave even to rashness, was in 
no degree intimidated by the reward offered for his 

* See Sparks* Life of Ethan Allen. 
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apprebension, and this be de&igned tbat those who had 
advised that measure should fully understand. Much 
anxiety was felt by his friends for his safety, on account 
of the many opportunities which his indifference to 
danger afforded for arresting him. Allen, however, 
laughed at their fears, and offered a bet that he would 
proceed to Albwiy, alight at the most prominent house 
o^ entertainment, drink a bowl of punch, and finally 
escape unharmed. This was accepted. Having made 
the necessary arrangements, Allen proceeded to Albany, 
and, after deliberately alighting from his horse, and 
entering the house with a haughty air, called for a 
bowl of punch, according to the terms of his bet. The 
intelligence that "Ethan Allen was in the city," spread 
rapidly, and a large concourse of people collected 
around the house, among whom was the sheriff of 
Albany county. Allen was wholly unmoved. Having 
finished his punch, he went to the door, mounted his 
horse, and giving a hearty "Huzza for the Green 
Mountains," departed unharmed. Those who were 
disposed to arrest him felt tbat the enterprise would 
not be unaccompanied with danger. 

On another occasion, Allen's temerity very nearly 
proved his ruin. While traveling upon the shores of 
Lake Champlain, opposite Crown Point, with a single 
companion, he stopped at the house of a Mr. Kichards. 
It happened that, at the same time, a party of six sol- 
diers from the neighboring fortress, fully armed, were 
at the house, with the intention of remaining during 
the night. Knowing Allen, they determined on arrest- 
ing him, and obtaining the tempting reward offered by 
the government of 'JSqw Yprk for his apprehension. 
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Mrs. Eichards overheard their conversation, and when 
lighting Allen and his companion to their room, in- 
formed them of the design of the soldiers ; and silently 
raising a window, advised them to escape. When the 
soldiers discovered that Allen had left the hoase, thej 
threatened Mrs. Eichards with punishment, for con- 
niving at the escape of the heroic leader of the Green- 
Mountain Boys; but she apologized, on the ground 
that if she had failed to do so, the people would have 
torn down her house, and driven herself and family 
from their possessions. 

John Munro, who has been heretofore mentioned as 
an active and determined partisan of New York, in 
the hope of receiving the reward offered by Governor 
Tryon, and to enjoy the honor which would attend the 
success of such an undertaking, resolved on capturing 
and carrying to Albany one of the persons who had 
been outlawed by the proclamation. He accordingly 
assembled ten or twelve of his friends and dependents, 
and, on the morning of March 22d, 1772, before day- 
light, surrounded the house of Eemember Baker, of 
Arlington, for the purpose of arresting him. Armed 
with swords and pistols, they burst open the door and 
entered the house. Baker was severely wounded upon 
the head and arm by a sword. His wife, and a son 
about twelve years of age, were also treated with great 
inhumanity, the one being wounded upon the head and 
neck by the blow of a sword, and the other receiving 
a dangerous cut upon his arm. Baker, being over- 
powered by numbers, was bound, thrown bleeding into 
a sleigh, and driven rapidly toward Albany. The alarm 
was spread with great rapidity, and in a short time ten 
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well-armfid men monntcd their horses, and started in 
pursuit of the captors. Others, as speedily as prepara- 
tions coold be made, hastened to their assistance. As 
Mnnro, with his prisoner, reached the Hudson river, 
the party in pursuit also arrived at the ferry. Munro 
and his party abandoned their prisoner and fled. 
Captain Baker, who was nearly exhausted from loss 
of blood, needed tlie immediate care of his hardy 
friends. They dressed his wounds, and carried him 
back to his family, to the extreme joy of the entire 
community. Munro, in the report of this transaction 
to tlie governor of New York, represented the conflict 
at Baker's house as a very desperate one, and said ''he 
had reason to be thankful to divine Providence, for the' 
preservation of his life, and that of the whole party." 
An account of the scene, written, as it was understood, 
by Ethan Allen, was published in the Connecticut 
Conrant, of June 9, 1772, with the ensuing title : "The 
following contains a true narrative of the sufferings 
and abuses received by Mr. Eemember Baker, his Wife 
and Family, on the 22d day of March, A. D. 1772, 
at liis own dwelling-house in Arlington, and on the 
lands granted by his late Excellency Benning Went- 
wortli, Esq., late Governor of the Province of New 
IIani])8liire." * 

"This wicked, inhuman, most barbarous, infamous, 
cruel, villaijious and thievish Act was perpetrated, 
committed, and carried into execution by one John 
Mimro, a reputed Justice of the Peace, living near that 
place, with a number of ruffians, his neighbors — who, 

* This curious document, the style of which wns woll suited t^^the 
feclincrs and comprehension of the uneducated Green^Mountaiu Boys, is 
republished verbatim. 
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after a Lords d£^ consultation in plotting this wicked 
and horrid design, surprised the said. BaEer in his said 
dwelling-house, about thie first appearance of morniqg 
light, on the said 22d day of March, and, after making 
an attempt to discharge their fire-arms through the 
said Baker's house, and finding their fire-arms missing 
fire, said Munro with his attendants, did with axes 
forcibly break and enter the said Baker's house, and 
with weapons of death, spread destruction round the 
room, cutting with swords and bruising with fire-arms 
and clubs men women and children, swearing by — * 
he would have Baker dead or alive, anl that he would 
burn the house, Baker Wife & Children and all the 
effects, and to compass and bring this villainous scheme 
into execution, did with his own wicked and rebellious 
hand convey fire from the hearth in the said house to 
a cupboard in the room, it being the most convenient 
place to answer his intentions, when all on a sudden, 
as quick as a fiash, a Judas spirit, that of gain and 
plunder, overballanced his wicked noddle. This being 
agreed on, he instantly thrust his sword at Mrs. Baker 
with an intention to have ended at that instant her life 
(as he has since confessed) when her right arm, near 
her elbow joint, for that time, happily preserved her 
from the intended murder. Others, in the mean time, 
his attendants, were mauling and beating and bruising 
his children. Mr. Baker, having at that time postea 
himself in his Chamber for the better security of him- 
self, family and effects, finding their malice oaths and 
imprecations principally levelled at hid person, thought 
most proper to leave his chamber, tliinking thereby to 
draw the murderers afler him and so give his family 
in their wounded circumstances a better opportunity 
to save themselves from impending ruin and utter de- 
struction, accordingly burst a board from the gable ehd 
of the house and leaped out of the window he had by 
that means made, when part of the ruffians, by the 

* Wherever oaths occur in the original narrative of the assault upon 
Hr. Baker, as well as other d^ocuments republished in those pages, their 
place viU be supplied with a dash. 
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8aid Justice^B -command, were ordered (after firing on 

said Baker, and saying three times successively, 

bim be is dead) to set on him a large spiteful wilful 
and very malicious dog, educated and brought up 
agreeable to their own ibrms and customs who being 
like those other servants of the devil at that time au 
obedience, seized the said Baker, and being instantly 
joined by those his cruel partners, bound and pinioned 
him so fast that he was unable to use or make even the 
least resistance in defence of himself, his unhappy 
wounded wife, or his poor helpless distressed children. 
" And not being as yet satisfied with their own un- 
lawful proceedings, ana their thirst for blood not being 
quenched, the better to enhance & increase their horrid 
crime and procure a fell draught of human blood, to 
quench their unnatural thirst, did convey the said 
Baker to the carriage in which they rode ; where in 
his confined state, the said John diu with his attend- 
ants, Tomahawk, cut and slash in spots, that their eyes 
might see a life languish out by degrees in streams of 

bl(KKi, while they did with a at almost every 

breath, laugh him in the face, to express their satisfac- 
tion in his agonizing groans. 

i^In this awful and lamentable situation, almost on 
the verge of eternity, by means of the bruises, cuts, 
and great effusion of blood, said Baker with a voice 
according to his strength, called for his clothes as he 
was yet naked from his bed, who was denied them by 
the said Justice, which after several strokes with his 
naked sword over said Baker's naked face and eyes, 
and breaking the same in three pieces and gave him 

this reflection, that him he would cloath 

him as a traitor; which aggravating 

threats, ^ve them a new sip to their beloved re- 
venge. — - xhus they continued nim in his naked jour- 
ney, for the space of four miles fftid a half, with many 
cruel words, and hard blows stopping his breath with 
handkerchiefs, till almost suffocated, lest he should 
apply to some person for relief. 
;j^ ^^The said Justice and attendants had taken what of 
jBe effects belonged to the bouse, he and they thought 
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worthy their present affrighted notice ; -althotigh they 
would in probability have been more faithful in the 
prosecution of self and worldly gain, had not they 
have feared a suqmse in so unchristian an act. — They 
pursued their journey with severe words and cruel 
threats as though resolved to take a full swing and 
make an ample feast of human cruelty, until pursued 
by three persons loyal and faithful subjects to the 
Crown of Great Britain, whose banner they mean ever 
more to live and die under, and, aftei* inquiring for the 
preservation of the life of said Baker, were immediately 
lired on by several of Munro's party and robbed of 
what interest he had with him, to the value of forty 
dollare, as a fresh sip and recruit to their hellish de- 
mand. These distressing tidings being soon spread on 
the premises, enhanced the innocent inhabitants, and 
for tne preservation of Baker his family & their own 
persons, families and effects, some of them did pursue 
the said carriage about thirty miles, and when said 
John with his attendants, being savage like, conscience 
struck and condemned, run and hid themselves so pri- 
vate that it is not known by his or their acquaintances 
where they have been ever since ; leaving the said 
Baker with very little remains of life, unable to tight 
for himself, who willingly in his capacity accepted of 
mercy, which he h^d been so long a stranger to. 

"The foregoing contains but a very short, though 
true account gf the barbarous conduct of the said John 
towards the said Baker and family, and such conduct 
exercised by a pretended civil magisti*ate, or such a 
magistrate rather must be dishonorable, a reproach, 
shame, disgrace &c. on the laws, restrictions, regula- 
tions, peace, manners, good order and economy, ooth 
of the Laws of God and Man. The above and much 
moi-e can bo attested with good authority, as many 
worthy persons were eye witnesses of the said tragedy. 
The robbery has since been confessed by the said Justice 
and he has promised to make amends.*' 

But to return to the spring of 17T2. The attac 
upon Captain Baker, as might have been anticipate* 
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produced a strong feeling of indignation among his 
friends and partisans. This was still further increased 
bj a subsequent attempt of Monro to arrest Captain 
Beth Warner. The latter, with a single friend, was 
riding on horseback in the vicinity of Monro's resi- 
dence. Munro, with several of his dependents, met 
them, and entered into conversation. Suddenly, Munro 
seized the bridle of Warner's horse, and commanded 
those present to aid in his arrest. Warner, after advis- 
ing the New- York magistrate to desist, struck him over 
the head with his cutlass so powerfully, that he fell to 
the ground insensible. The spectators, intimidated by 
this energetic action, made no attempt to interfere ; and 
Warner rode off, without further molestation. Munro 
received no permanent injury, and speedily recovered. 
He wrote to the governor, however, giving a most 
dismal account of the state of affairs in his vicinity ; 
stating, among other things, that the "rioters," by their ^ 
number and boldness, were "striking terror into the 
whole country — that he was in a continual fear of 
them, as he could not find a singfe magistrate or 
officer that would speak or act against them — that he 
was almost worn out with watching, and that nothing 
but the most vigorous measures for the defense of his 
property, would save it from destruction." 

It now became the fixed determination of the set- 
tlers, at all hazards, to maintain their position by ex- 
pelling from the New-Hampshire Orants every person 
who should attempt to act under the authqrity of the 
New-York ekiimAnts. While the feelings of the peo- 
ple were highly exasperated by the occurrences which 
have been narrated, intelligence reached Bennington 
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that GoTemor Trjon was ascending the Hudson, with 
a body of British troops, who were on the way to sub- 
due the refractory Green-Mountain Boys. This news 
was the more readily credited, as the royal troops had 
recently been employed at "Bateman's Patent," in the 
colony of New York, to quell «n insurrection founded 
on a dispute in regard to the title or rents of lands ; 
and it was also known that the New- York claimants to 
the New-Hampshire Grants, had applied to the gover* 
nor to send the troops of th^ regular army against the 
Green-Mountain Boys. The report of the approach of 
Governor Tryon at first produced alarm. The com- 
mittees of safety, with the military officers, met in con- 
vention, to consult on the measures proper to be taken. 
Their perilous situation was anxiously discussed; and 
on full consideration it was finally resolved, that " it 
was their duty to oppose Governor Tryon and his 
troops to the utmost of their power." This resolution 
being taken, efery practical measure was adopted to 
make their resistance eftectual. Two pieces of cannon 
and a mortar were procured from Fort Hoosic and 
taken to Bennington, and a general rally of all persons 
capable of bearing arms was instituted. A plan of op- 
erations was devised, by which a few sharp-shooters 
were to be stationed in a narrow pass on the road 
leading from Albany to Bennington, who were to re- 
main in concealment,, and shoot down the officers as 
they approached with their troops. The same marks- 
men were then to return through the woods, and join 
another party of their comrades in a similar position, 
where they were to exercise their unerris^ skill in 
tba use of the rifle, and, when they could no kbger 
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maistain thefr position, retreat to the main bodj, wbo 
would be prepared to receive the invading troops, dis- 
ordered and dispirited as it was supposed they would be 
by the loss of their officers. A trusty person was dis- 
patched to Albany, with instructions to await the 
arrival of Governor Tryon's army; to observe the 
officers particularly, that he might distinguish them 
again; and to ascertain as many particulars as be 
should be able in regard to the number of the enemy, 
the time of marching, and their intended movements. 
The messenger returned with the welcome information, 
that the troops were bound for Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point, and that they had no intention of marching 
toward Bennington. Although the people were hap- 
pily relieved from the necessity of putting their valor 
to the test, their prompt and bold preparations for the 
onset were a pledge that in no event would it have 
terminated in their dishonor. The increased number 
of troops stationed within their immediate vicinity, 
-could have no other effect than to strengthen their ap- 
prehensions as to the ultimate designs of the governor 
of New York. 

Information of the proceedings of the Green-Moun- 
tain Boys, during this alarm, soon reached the gover- 
nor of New York, in letters from Mnnro, and also from 
several individuals, who, in consequence of having re- 
purchased their lands from New York, had excited the 
animosity of their neighbors, and deemed it prudent to 
flee to Albany, during the preparations to resist Gov- 
ernor Tryon. This magistrate, from the number and 
determined spirit of the settler^,^a8 indicated during 
their jjpprehension of an invaaion, seems to have been 
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impreesed with the diflBicalty of subduing them by force^ 
and to have come to the determination of trying what 
could be done by negotiation. He accordingly pre- 
pared a letter, addressed to the Kev. Mr. Dewey and 
other principal inhabitants of Bennington, in w^hich, af- 
ter censuring the illegality of thfk- Conduct, he expressed 
a strong desire to do them justice, and invited them to 
send a deputation of such persons as they might choose, 
to lay before him a full statement of their grievances, 
and the reasons for their resistance to his authority. 
"That there may be no obstruction," continued the gov- 
ernor, "to your laying before me, in council, as soon as 
possible, a fair representation of your conduct, I do 
hereby engage full security and protection to any per- 
sons whom you shall choose to send on this business 
to New York, from the time they leave their homes to 
the time of their return, except Eobert Cockrane, as 
also Allen, Baker and Sevil, mentioned in my procla- 
mation of the 10th of December last, and Seth Warner, 
whose audacious behavior to a civil magistrate has 
Bul^eele4 ^^ ^ ^^ penalties of the laws of his 
country .^^ 

This letter was duly delivered to the occupants of 
the New-IIam^shire Grants by the sheriflf of Albany 
county. On receiving this invitation to negotiate, tho 
people of Bennington and the neighboring towns as- 
sembled by their committees, took the subject into con- 
sideration, and promptly acceded to the proposal. They 
returned a firm and respectful answer to Governor 
Tryon, detailing the oppressions which they had suf- 
fered, and urging him»to discontinue all violent pro- 
ceedings against them, until a full repre8entati(^ of 
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tke matter could be made to tbe king, and his full de- 
cision of all tbe points involved in the controversy 
could be obtained. Captain Stephen Faj, with his 
son, Dr. Jonas Fay, were appointed delegates to return 
this answer to Governor Tryon, with authority to make 
particular explanations^ in case that functionary should 
wish them to do so. 

Neither was the opportunity to be passed over by 
Allen and his proscribed friends, of vindicating them- 
selves against tbe aspersions cast upon them by their 
enemies, and the stigma of being pointed out to the 
world as rioters, abettors of mobs, and felons. They 
sent a joint dispatch to Governor Tryon, in the natme 
of a protest f^ainst the treatment they had received, 
and in justifkation of their motives and acts. Allen 
was again the penman for his brethren ; and, consider- 
ing their provocations, and the degree of excitement 
to which they had been wrought up, their remonstrance 
was clothed in language sufficiently respectful — breath- 
ing the spirit of men conscious of their dignity, and 
resolute in the defense of their rights, but ready to 
meet the awards of justice, and abide by the decision 
of a fair and impaitial tribunal.''^ Some of their ar- 
guments are put in a forcible manner. ^If we do not 
oppose the sheriflF and his posse," say they, "he takes 
immediate possession of our houses and farms ; and 
when others oppose officers in taking their friends so 
indicted, they are also indicted, and so on, there being 
DO end of indictments against us, so long as we act the 
bold and manly part, and stand 1w pnr liberty. And 
^t eomes to this at last : that we must tanlely be dispot* 
* See Life of Etbau AHen, by Jared Sparbk 
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seeeed, or oppose officers in taking possession.; and as a 
next necessary step, to opp^ the taking of rioters, so 
called, or ran away like so nUny cowards, and quit 
the country to a number of cjjnging, polite gentlemen, 
who have ideally possessed themselves of it already." 
Again: '^Though they style us rioters for opposing 
them, and seek to catch and punish us as such, yet in 
reality themselves are the rioters, the tumultuous, dis- 
orderly, stimulating &ction, or in fine the land-jobbers ; 
and every violent act they have done to compass their 
designs, though ever so much under pretense of law, 
is in reality a violation of law, and an insult to the 
constitution and authority of the crown, as well as 
to many of us in penon, who have been great suf- 
ferers by such inhumaa exertions of pretended law. 
Bight and wrong are eternally the s^me to all periods 
of time, places fmd nations ; and coloring a crime with 
a specious pretense of law, only adds to the criminality 
of it, for it subverts the very design of law, prostituting 
it to the vilest purposes." ^' We beg leave to observe," 
says Allen, ^'that as, on the one hand, no consideration 
whatever shall induce us to remit, in the least, of our 
loyalty and gratitude to our most gracious sovereign, 
nor of a reasonable submission to your Excellency ; so, 
on the other hand, no tyrannical exertions of the powers 
of the government, can deter us from asserting and 
vindicating our undoubted rights and privileges as 
Englishmen." ^^Ko person or persons," continues the 
sturdy patriot, "can be supj^ed to be under any par- 
ticular compact or law, except it presupposeth, that 
that law will protecf'such person or persons in his or 
their properties ; for otherwise the subject would, by 
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law, be bound to be accessorj to bis own rain and 
destrnctioD, wbich is inconsistent with the law of self^ 
preseryation ; but this law being natural as well as 
eternal, can never be abrogated by the law of men." 
And again: ^' The transferring or alienation of property 
is a sacred prerogatiye of the tme owner — kings and 
governors cannot intermeddle therewith." * Had kings 
and governors, in those days, possessed mnch foresight, 
they wonld have been mors reluctant to drive men 
like Ethan Allen to the utterance and armed soain- 
tenance of such principles. 

Governor Tryon received the agents who were the 
bearers of these communications, with afE&bility and 
kindness. He invited them to meet with his council 
and discuss freely the subjects in dispute. After- 
ward, a committee of the council made a report to the 
governor respecting the controversy, and made the fol- 
lowing recommendations : '^The committee are desirous 
your Excellency sliould afford the inhabitants of those 
townships all tha relief in your power, by suspending, 
till his Majesty^s pleasure shall be known, all prosecu- 
tions in behalf of the crown, on account of the crimes 
with which they stand charged, by depositions before 
us ; and to recommrad it to the owners of the contested 
lands under grants from this province, to put a stop, 
during the same period, to all civil suits concerning 
the lands in question." ThiB report of the committee 
was approved by the governor and council, and with 
this intelligence the Fays returned to their constituents, 
and were hailed as the harbingers of peaee and joy. 

* TLU letter is pablished entire in Slade's Vermont State Papen— s 
coOectioB of hiitoric doeomentB of great iateraiL 
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The people had never asked for more than was implied 
in these terms, being well persuaded that, however 
the question of jurisdiction might be settled, the king 
could never sanction a course of proceeding which 
would deprive them of their property. Gladness was 
diffused rapidly throughout the cabins of the remotest 
settlers. A large public meeting was held at Benning- 
ton, where the minutes of the governor's approval of a 
peaceful policy were read amid loud acclamations, and 
for the moment, the memory of all former griefs was 
swept away by the overflowing tide of enthusiasm in 
favor of Governor Tryon, The following account of 
the proceedings of this meeting was sent to Albany 
by the Fays : 

"We, as messengers, laid before the above committee 
an extract of the minutes of his Majesty's council of 
the province of New York of the 2d instant, together 
with his Excellency Governor Tryon's letter of the 
same date, directed to the inhabitants of Bennington, 
&c., and after reading the same, the above committee 
and a numerous concourse of the inhabitants of the 
adjacent country and other spectators, gave a full and 
unanimous vote in favor of the papers aforesaid ; and 
the thanks of the people were presented to us fi)r our 
diligence in procuring these papers. Peace was also 
recommended on the whole ISew Hampshire Grants, 
by all who were present ; when the whole artillery of 
Bennington, with the small-arms, were several times 
discharged in honor of the governor and council of 
New York. — Health to the king — Health to Governor 
Tryon — Health to the council of New York — Uni- 
versal peace and plenty, liberty and prosperity, by. 
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enndry respectable gentlemen, some of whom were 
from neighboring provinces. Stepbek Fat, 

Jonas Fat." 
This season of rejoicing was of but short continaance. 
The reconciliation was not so complete as the people 
imagined. The seeds of contention had not been 
eradicated, and it was but a short time before the 
former animosity between the Green-JMountain Boys 
and the governor of New York resumed its wonted 
vigor. The conciliatory resolve of the governor and 
council contained an ambiguity which had escaped the 
notice of a people eager to believe that they were to 
receive justice. The New- York grantees were re- 
quested to refrain from prosecuting their claims until 
the king's pleasure could be known ; but nothing was 
said in regard to suspending executions where suits 
had already been decided in their favor. There was 
no prohibition of their claiming possession of the lands 
which had been awarded to them by such decisions, 
nor were they required to desist from surveying the 
lands and determining their situation or boundaries. 
Hence, many actual sources of dissension and tumult 
still remained open. Unfortunately, an act of violence 
on the part of the inhabitants of the Grants, hastened 
the interruption of the friendly feeling which it was 
hoped had been established. During the absence of 
the commissioners in New York, intelligence was re- 
ceived at Bennington that Mr. Kockburn, a surveyor 
who was especially odious to the people, was busily 
engaged in some of the northern townships, in the 
survey of lands. A small party, with Colonel Allen 
at their head, went in pursuit of Mr. Eockbum, and 
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succeeded in captaring him Bnd in destroying his in- 
struments. He was taken to Oastleton, tried by a 
court-martial, and threatened with death should he 
ever again enter the interdicted territory. But at this 
juncture, the result of the mission of the Fays to New 
York was learned, and Mr. Kockbum was released, 
and the sentence against him withdrawn. During the 
expeditio(n in search of Mr. Kockburn, Ethan Allen 
and his party dispossessed the tenants of an intruder 
in New Haven, near the mouth of Otter creek. The 
charter of the townships had been granted by New 
Hampshire in 1763, and as early as 1769, a settlement 
was commenced under the charter, and a saw-miU 
erected. Soon afterward, Colonel Eeid, of New York, 
who claimed under a subsequent patent from that prov- 
ince, forcibly turned out the New-Hampshire settlers 
and put his own tenants in possession. They erected 
additional log-houses and a grist-mill. Allen gave these 
persons a short time to remove their effects, and then 
burned the houses, requiring the people to repurchase 
under New Hampshire, or leave the district Pang- 
bum, the former proprietor, was put in possession of 
his saw-mill, but the machinery of the grist-mill was 
destroyed. Governor Tryon, on hearing of these ex- 
ploits, was much exasperated. He wrote a letter to 
the inhabitants of the Grants, complaining of this con- 
duet as an insult to the government, and a violation 
of public faith. This letter was taken into consider- 
ation by the committees of the several townships, 
assembled at Manchester, who returned a bold and 
decisive, though conciliatory answer. They, asserted 
that their conduct could be no breach of £aith, becauaa 
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none was plighted until the 15th ^f July, when the 
proposition of Oovernor Tryon was accepted bj the 
people in convention at Bennington, and that the 
transactions complained of had happened before that 
time; that if there had been any violation of the 
compact, the New-York claimants had been the ag- 
gressors in undertaking to survey and occnpy the 
territory in dispute. If such conduct, contended they, 
was not forbidden by the agreement proposed by Gov- 
ernor Tryon and accepted by the people, they had 
wholly misunderstood the character of his proposition, 
and had been deceived in regard to the compact which 
had received their approval. They assured him that 
they had never consented, and never would consent to 
abandon their property to the land speculators of Nefr 
York. Although the forms of civility were retained 
in the correspondence, it was evident that the situa- 
tion of the people was precisely what it had been 
^previous to any attempt at negotiation. Indeed, as is 
usual in cases of unsuccessful efforts at reconciliation, 
the animosity of the parties was increased, and the 
prospect of a peaceful termination of the difficulties 
was much diminished. 

A meeting of deputies, from the towns on the west 
side of the Green Mountains, was held at Manchester, 
on the 21st of October, 1772, which not only confirmed 
all previous resolutions to resist the New-Yorkers, but 
adopted others still more belligerent. For the purpose 
of strengthening their interest on the Grants, the New- 
York government renewed the policy of appointing 
several of the most conspicuous and influential settlero 
to office. In some instances these appointments were 
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attended with the anticipated results, and the individ- 
uals thus distinguished became the adherents of the 
government bj which thej had been honored. To 
counteract the tendency of this policy, it was decreed 
by the convention, that no person residing within the 
limits of the disputed territory should hold or accept 
office under New York. On conviction before a proper 
tribunal of Green-Mountain Boys, the offender was to 
be punished at the discretion of the ^' court" The pun- 
ishment under this decree, which continued in force 
for several years, was commonly whipping and banish- 
ment — the whipping was quaintly denominated "the 
application of the heechrseal^^ or, as Ethan Allen 
sometimes had it, "a castigation with the twigs of the 
wilderness." The New-Hampshire Grants were thus 
actually separated from New York, and thenceforward 
acted as an independent republic, the people making 
and administering their own laws, and yielding only a 
nominal allegiance to the authority of the British crows. 
Indeed, the people of Bennington seem never to have 
fully acknowledged the jurisdiction of New York. Un- 
til near the beginning of 1770, the notifications of all 
town-meetings were usually headed, "Province of New 
Hampshire ; " but after that time they were simply en- 
titled "Town of Bennington," without any allusion to 
the province in which it was situated. This was con- 
tinued until 1778, when the inhabitants of the Grants 
formally announced their independence, and adopted 
a written constitution. During the intermediate pe- 
riod they existed as a thorough democracy ; all laws 
and regulations, as well as the time and manner of 
their enforcement in particular instances, being decided 
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Upon in general meetings of the people. The conven- 
tion at WestminBter, it is true, had sent Jehiel Hawle/ 
and James Brackenridge as commissioners to London, 
to seek redress of their grievances from the governor 
of New York ; bnt the subject of taxing the colonies 
then engrossed the entire attention of the home gov- 
ernment, and prevented any decisive action being 
taken in regard to the matter. 

From the fall of 1772 until the commencement of 
the Revolution, the controversy with New York was 
carried on with increasing vigor and animosity. Its 
history is one of repeated attempts on the part of the 
New- York authorities to take possession of the disputed 
lands; of indictments against the occupants of the 
New-Hampshire Orants as rioters for resisting these 
attempts ; of laws and proclamations for their appre- 
hension and punishment ; of the forcible expulsion of 
the New- York intruders ; and of the arrest, punishment 
or banishment of persons on the Grants who counte- 
nanced the New- York titles or jurisdiction. Only a 
few of the most important incidents of this period need 
be mentioned. The settlement at New-Haven Falls, 
the scene of Ethan Allen's summary manner of award- 
ing justice, became the subject of further difficulties. 
In July, 1773, Colonel Keid, who then resided in New 
York, induced a number of Scotch emigrants, who had 
recently landed in that city, to accompany him to New 
Haven, and become his tenants upon the lands which 
he claimed under a patent from New York. This 
party took immediate possession of the improve- 
ments — a second time expelling the New-Hampshire 

•ettlers. Having repaired his mills, C!olonel Beid 

8* 
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returned to New York, leaving the Scotchmen to retain 
posseesion of the premises and to continue the im- 
provements. Intelligence of this invasion was sent to 
Bennington, and Allen, Warner, Baker and others im* 
mediately repaired to the scene of acti<m, and forcibly 
reinstated the New-Hampshire claimants. The ma- 
chinery of the flouring nulls was broken, and the 
miller was warned not to repair it, ^^on pain of suf- 
fering the displeasure of the Green-Mountain Boys." 
The Scotchmen, who were accompanied by their fam- 
ilies, on being informed of the n^ptnre of the contro- 
versy, declared that they had been deceived by Colonel 
Seid, removed from the place, and finally settled near 
the Mohawk river. To prevent further intrusions, 
AUen and his party caused a block-fort to be erected 
at the place, and supplied it with a small garrison, 
which thenceforward afforded full protection 'to the 
people in that vicinity. A similar fort was built on 
the Winooski, amply furnished with arms and ammu- 
nition. Further defensive measures were contemplated, 
and an agent was actually sent abroad to purchase the 
necessary munitions of war. 

In consequence of information received at New York, 
of these and other occurrences of a similar character, 
the council advised Grovemor Tryon, "that the fre- 
quency of riots and the boldness of rioters made it ne- 
cessary to employ a military force ;" and unanimously 
requested him to demand of General Ealdimand, the 
commander of the regular forces, " a sufficient number 
of troops to occupy Ticonderoga and Crown Point, to 
aid the magistrates in the performance of thdr duty.'' 
This requirement was made by the governor, but waa 
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Dot woll receired by the general, who did not appear 
to be convinced of the propriety of assenting to the 
nee of the regular troops for such a purpose. A voln* 
minons correspondence ensned between the two officials, 
which was protracted nntil so late in the season that 
it became impracticable to transfer the troops to the 
proposed stations* 

ThB town of Clarendon and its vicinitj was the the* 
ater of repeated disturbances. The first settlers of the 
town, which they called Durham, had purchased from 
the heirs of Lydius. They fEiyored the claims of New 
York, althongh they declined to repurchase their landa 
of either New York or New Hampshire. Oovemor 
Tryon, in the hope of obtaining their aid against the 
claimants of lands under New-Hampshire grants, ac- 
quiesced in the validity of their title fix>m the heirs 
of Lydius. Some of their principal men were ap- 
pointed magistrates, and they recognized the juris- 
diction of New York. This defection, in the midst o£ 
the New-Hampshire Grants, gave much uneasiness to 
the Qreen-Mountain Boys, and various measures were 
adopted to induce the ^^Durhamites," as they Were 
called, to recognize the validity of the titles from 
Oovemor Wentworth. In order either to terrify or 
force them into a comidiance with the views of the 
Green-Mountain Boys, AUen and Baker, with one 
hundred armed men, marched to Clarendon in ihe 
autumn of 1778. The persons against whom the ex- 
pedition was chiefly undertaken, having notice of tiie 
approach of the hostile force, effected their escape. 
All^n and his party remained in the town several 
dfi^^/^ visiting the inhabitants, and exhorting them to 
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repent of their New-York attachments." After com- 
mitting several acts of violence, and threatening still 
severer measures should their requirements be disre- 
garded, they retimed to their homes. The persons 
who had fled from Clarendon proceeded to New York, 
and placed before the governor and council a full 
statement of the alledged outrages of Allen and his 
party, which they denominated ^'the Bennington mob." 
In the winter of 1774, the New- York grantees com- 
bined their influence, and applied to the assembly for 
legislative aid against the Green-Mountain Boys. The 
result was a law purporting to be an act for the pre- 
vention of tumultuous and riotous assemblies, and the 
punishment of rioters, which may safely be pronounced 
to be one of the mo0t extraordinary specimens of leg^ 
islative despotism that ever disgraced a statute-book. 
After napiing Ethan Allen, Seth Warner, Bemember 
Baker, Bobert Cockrane, Peleg Sunderiand, Silvanus 
Brown, James Brackenridge, and John Smith as the 
principal leaders in the riots, the law empowered the 
governor and council to issue a proclamation requiring 
those persons, or any others who should be indicted for 
a similibr offense, (that of resisting the sheriff,) to sur- 
render themselves for commitment to any jnstice of 
the peace, within seventy days from the date of such 
requirement ; and in case this summons should be dis- 
obeyed, the person iieglecting to surrender, himself was 
to be "adjudged and deemed" convicted, and to suffer 
death without further trial; and the supreme court 
was authorized to pass a judicial sentence in the same 
manner as if an actual trial had been had, and a ver- 
dict of guilty duly rendered I This law was enacted 
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on the 9th of March, 1774, and on the same day the 
governor, never weary of offering rewards for the ap- 
prehension of Allen and his associates, issued a proc- 
lamation promising a reward of one hundred pounds 
for the arrest of Ethan Allen, and fifty pounds for 
either of the other persons accused as ^^the principal 
ringleaders of the Bennington ifoqb." The purpose of 
these proceedings was to inflict a punishment so severe 
upon these persons, as would overawe the opposition 
to the authority of New York. The effect was far 
otherwise. "They may," said Allen laughingly, "«^n- 
tence us to be hung for refusing to voluntarily place 
our necks in the halter ; but how will the fools manage 
to hang a Green-Mountain Boy before they catch him?" 
The committees of the several townships assembled in 
convention, and took up the subject with more calmness 
than could have been anticipated under circumstances 
so irritating. They reviewed the causes of the contro- 
versy, asserted anew their rights, aflirmed that they 
were not the aggressors, that all the violence to which 
they had been accessory was fully justified by the 
laws of self-preservation, and that they were deter- 
mined to maintain the ground they had taken, without 
fear or favor, at every hazard and every sacrifice. 
They closed their public proceedings by a resolve, that 
all necessary preparations should be made, and that 
the inhabitants should hold themselves in readiness at 
a minute's warning to defend those among them "who, 
for their merit in the great and general cause, had 
been falsely denominated rioters;" declaring, at the 
same time, that they would act only on the defensive, 
aiid that in all civil cases, and criminal prosecutions — 
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really such — they would asBist the proper officers to 
enforce the execution of the laws. 

In addition to these public doings of the people at 
large by their representatives, the proscribed persons, 
at the head of whom was Ethan Allen, published a 
manifesto, to which they jointly affixed their names, 
containing a defense of themselves, and free remarks 
on the Kew-York act and proclamation. To look for 
moderation as a prominent quality in a paper of this 
kind, is perhaps more than would be authoiieed by the 
nature of the case, or the character of the individuals 
concerned ; yet it expressed sentiments which we should 
be sorry not to find in men whom we would respect, 
and in whom we would confide in the hour of peril. 
It spoke in a tone of deep complaint of the injuries 
they had suffered from the vindictive persecutions of 
their enemies, protested against the tyrannical abuse of 
power which would arraign them as criminals for pro- 
tecting their own property, and threatened death to 
those who '^should be tempted by the wages of un- 
righteousness offered in the prodamatioa," and under- 
take to put in execution against them the sanguinary 
edict of the ITew-York assembly. Alter these decisive 
manifestoes of the belligerent parties, acts of violence 
might be anticipated. These were, however, not nu- 
merous, nor of a decisive character. There were a few 
cases in ^hich the '^beech-seal" was applied to the 
partisans of New York with considerable energy ; but 
this punishment was reserved for the most incorrigible 
offenders. Milder measures were adopted with the 
loss dangerous and active, and usually with success. 
Ridicule was often employed, and constituted the 
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principal ingrodient of the punishmeiits inflicted upon 
them. An instance of this is found in the case of 
Doctor Samnel Adams, of Arlington. He openly 
declared himself a partisan of Kew York, and was 
accustomed to speak disrespectfully of the conventions 
and committees, and advised the public to peaceably 
purchase the title to their lands from New York. He 
was informed by his neighbors that his conversation 
was unacceptable, and they admonished him to be 
more prudent in the expression of his views. Far 
from producing a reform, their hints served .only to 
stimulate the anger of the courageous doctor, who forth- 
with armed himself with pistols and other weapons, 
and proclaimed^ his opinions more loudly and decidedly 
than ever. He announced his full determination to 
defend himself to the best of his ability against any 
person who should approach him with any unfriendly 
design. Such a threat was not likely to be disregarded, 
and the doctor was seized in an unguarded moment, 
and compelled to surrender. He was taken to the 
^Green-Mountain Tavern '^ in Sennington, (then kept 
by Captain Stephen Fay, and now occupied as a pri- 
vate residence by his grandson, Samuel Fay, Esq.,) 
where he was arraigned before the committee, who, 
not satisfied with his defense, sentenced him to a novel 
punishment, which was immediately inflicted. Before 
the door of the tavern stood a sign-post, twenty-five 
feet high, the top of which was adorned with the skin 
of a catamount stuffed to the size of life, with its head 
turned toward Albany, its jaws distended, and its for- 
midable teeth portending destruction to all who should 
i^proach frrom that directiojL The contumacious 
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doctor was tied into a chair, and drawn up to the top 
of the fiign-post, where, according to the decision of 
the court, he was to remain suspended for two hours. 
This occasioned great merriment to the large assem* 
blage which was present to witness the affair, and so 
mortified Doctor Adams that he returned to his house 
in silence, and thenceforward took no part in the 
controversy. 

It will be borne in mind, that the resolutions adopted 
by the conventions of the people were regarded as the 
law of the New-Hampshire Grants. Offenses against 
the dearest rights of the people, when they threatened 
to be attended with any degree of success, were pun- 
ished with commensurate severity. The case of Ben- 
jamin Hough will serve as an example of this. He 
was among those who applied to the assembly of TSew 
York for legislative aid against the Green-Moun- 
tain Boys, and was commissioned as a justice of the 
peace, on the very day that the assembly passed its 
sanguinary law and the governor issued his offensive 
proclamation against the defenders of their mountain 
homes. Taking with him these documents, he returned 
to his residence in Clarendon, and undertook to estab- 
lish the authority of New York. He was repeatedly 
warned not to act as a magistrate, but, being found 
incorrigible, was taken before the committee of safety 
at Sunderland. The committee ordered the resolution 
of the convention of the New-Hampshire Grants to be 
read, in which the holding of any office, civil or mili- 
tary, under the colony of New York, within that dis- 
trict, was declared to be penal. The prisoner confessed 
that he had been active in procuring the passage of 
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the odious New-York law, and in exercising his au- 
thority as a magistrate, but pleaded the jurisdiction of 
New York in justification of his conduct. The sentence 
of the committee was as follows : '* That the prisoner 
be taken from the bar of this committee of safety, and 
be tied to a tree, and then, on his naked back, receive 
two hundred stripes ; his back being dressed, he should 
depart out of the district, and on return, without spe- 
cial leave of the convention, to suffer death.'' This 
sentence was carried into execution in the presence of 
a large concourse of people; and at his request the 
following certificate was furnished for his future 
reference : — 

" Sunderland, 30th January, 1775. 

"This may certify the inhabitants of the New- 
Hampshire Grants, that Benjamin Hough hath this 
day received a full punishment for his crimes com- 
mitted against this country ; and our inhabitants are 
ordered to give him, the said Houqh, a free and unmo- 
lested passport toward the city of New York, or to 
the Westward of our Grants, he behaving himself as 
becometh. 

'^ Given under our hands the day and date aforesaid. 

Ethan Allen, 
Beth Waenee.'^ 

When this paper was handed to Hough, Allen 
observed that the certificate, together with the receipt 
on his back, would, no doubt, be admitted as legal 
evidence before the supreme court and the governor and 
council of New York, although, in several instances, 
to his knowledge, the king's warrant to Governor 
Wentworth and his excellency's sign-manual, with the 
great seal of the province of New Hampshire, would 
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not Living, as we nowdo, in the enjoymeDt of just 
and equal law8, and in times when such penalties are 
never inflicted, it is no slight task to form a proper 
estimate of the measures now under review. Those 
who regard them as severe must bear in mind that, 
aside from the alternative of surrendering their farms, 
which their industry had made to blossom as the rose, 
or a determined resistance by force, the settlers on the 
New-Hampshire Grants were tiireatened with penalties 
the most inhuman, for endeavoring to defend the 
homes that were dear to them. ^Let it not be said," 
remarks a distinguished Yermonter,* ^^ that the inflic- 
tion of this barbarous punishment proves that tiie 
people of the Grants were less civilized than the "peo- 
pie of other parts of l^ew England ; for long afterward 
this relic of barbarism was found in the criminal code 
of all the states ; but a more advanced state of civili- 
zation has since broken np the habit by which it had 
been continued through generations of civilized man, 
and it has been exploded, never again to find a place 
in the code of any of the American states." Aside 
from the reasons heretofore given for retaliation on the 
part of the Green-Mountain Boys, it need not escape 
remembrance that as necessity drove them to resistance, 
so sound policy would naturally dictate that such re- 
sistance should be of a character to inspire a full and 
firm belief that it would be efiectual. Every prospect 
of reconciliation or submission to the claims of New 
York had vanished. The New-Hampshii-e grantees, 
believing the action of the New-York authorities to 
originate in the avarice of a set of speculators who 

* Hob. Daniel Chipmaii. 
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eoveted their lands, and that tiiie people of New 
York felt no difipoeition to aid in enforcing such 
claims — satisfied that the public sentiment was highly 
favorable to the rights of the settlers — and being 
aware, from past experience, that the militia of the 
colony could never be induced to contend against 
them — ^regarded with contempt every threat or legal 
enactmait intended to inspire terror. The idea of 
submission seems never for a moment to have occupied 
the attention of the handful of brave men against 
whom these* measures were directed. Educated in the 
school of adversity, and inured to hardships and dan- 
gers, they met and sustained the shock with a firm, 
unl»rdcen spirit 

At the commencement of the controversy in regard 
to the jurisdiction of the Kew-Hampshire Grants, the 
population of that district is supposed not to have 
exceeded three hundred fiimilies ; but in the year 1775 
' the number of inhabitants was estimated at twenty 
thousand. The smd^e of the settlers' cabins curled up 
from almost all the numerous, beautiful and fertile 
▼alleys which nestle amid the Gre^i Mountains ; and 
the sound of the woodman's ax echoed from almost 
every hillHBide. As is usually the case with the pio- 
neers of a new country, tiiie early settlers of Vermont 
were poor, and wholly dependent upon their efforts for 
obtaining homes for themselves and families. Their 
descendants can scarcely realize the privations and 
sufferings they endured in thus establishing themselves 
in the unbroken wilderness. In numerous instances, 
fiimifies proceeded to the &rms they had purchased, 
miles from any other human habitation, and encamped 
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in the forest until, by their own nnaided eflTorts, they 
could erect log-cabins. Many of them traveled in 
canoes, or on foot, carrying their entire effects npon 
their backs. The heads of other families proceeded to 
their farms in the summer, erected cabins, cleared 
their lands, and in the winter brought their families to 
their rude and solitary homes. It was not uncommon 
for them to travel on foot, drawing their household 
utensils on "handsleds," and, frequently, when the 
wife was too feeble to endure these trials, the husband 
would draw her in this manner. A single family 
would thus move into a township, and reside months 
without seeing another human being. Mr. Amos Cut- 
ler, the first settler in the town of Brandon, spent an 
entire winter without seeing any other person ; and 
Mr. Abijah Wheelock, an early pioneer of Calais, after 
a flourishing town had grown up around him, would 
allude pleasantly to the hermit-life he had formerly' 
endured, by asserting there had been a time when he 
was the most respectable man in the town. The wife of 
Thomas Whitmore, the earliest settler in Marlborough, 
spent the most of one winter alone, her husband being 
absent on business. This lady lived to the advanced 
age of eighty-seven years, and saw a flourishing state 
grow up, where but a few scattered families resided 
when she entered the territory. Throughout her active 
years she performed the duties of a nurse; and so 
indispensable was her assistance considered in that 
vicinity, in cases where the census of the new state 
was affected, that the good old lady was enabled to 
boast, in her declining years, that she had assisted at 
the birth of over two thousand children ! 
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The ]N'ew-IIamp8h{re grantees were by no means so 
engrossed by their own troubles as to be indifferent to 
the policy pursued by the mother country toward lier 
colonies in America. As the settlers were chiefly 
emigrants from Connecticut and Massachusetts, they 
sympathized with the feelings of discontent which 
pervaded those colonies. Those residing on Connecti- 
cut river, who had surrendered their original charters, 
and taken out new grants under the broad seal of New 
Fork, and had submitted to the jurisdiction of that 
colony, were comparatively unconcerned spectators of 
that bitter controversy in which the grantees on the 
west side of the mountains were interested. But their 
freedom from participation in the angry contest be- 
tween the settlers and the governor of New York, 
gave them a better' opportunity to understand and 
resist the tyrannical measures which England was 
preparing for the more complete subjection of the 
colonies. An event took place in the spring of the 
year 1776, in their midst, which served still further to 
arouse their detestation of the policy of the mother 
country. When, at a former day, the line was estab- 
lished between Massachusetts and Connecticut, many 
inhabitants, who had received grants of land from the 
former province, in compensation for their services 
against the French and Indians, found themselves 
thrown into the latter, and were required to abandon 
their possessions. The state of Massachusetts, with 
a commendable sense of justice, made them, in com- 
pensation, a grant of what is now the towns of Putney, 
Dummerston and Brattleborough, Vermont, — hence 
called, in those days, ^'the Equivalent Land," — and. 
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their title, it is believed, was respected by New Hamp- 
shire. These men were of the old Puritan stock, and 
when, upon the conqnest of Canada, in which thej 
had aided, the British parliament established the^ 
Roman Catholic fietith as the religion of that i^ovince, 
by an a6t called ^'the Quebec Bill,'' it was extremely 
exasperating to their feelings; and one Lieutenant 
Spalding, of Bammerston, on one occasion, called the 
king ^'the Pope of Osmada." This remark, which 
might have been wisely and jadicionsly passed over, 
was seized upon by the royal satellitee, as a good 
opportunity to show their power, and Spalding waa 
arrested for high treason, and imprisoned in the jail at 
Westminster. This was on the 28th of October, 1774, 
«nd on the 29th, a majority of the inhabitants of Dnm- 
merston assembled and chose a committee of corre* 
spondence, '^to join," in their own language, ^^witb 
other towns and respectable bodies of people, the bet- 
ter to secure and protect the rights and privileges of 
themselves and fallow-creatures from the ravages and 
embarrassments of the British tyrant and his Ifew* 
York and other emissflPtes." This led to such concert 
that a lafge body of men from Dummcrston, Putney, 
Ouilford, Halifax and Draper, (now Wilmington^) pro- 
ceeded to Westminster, opened the door of the jail, and 
released Spalding from imprisonm^it 

This brought the controversy to a point, and it now 
became manifest that, on the one side, if the royal 
authority was to be upheld, the whole apparatus of 
executive and judicial power must be brought into 
play, numerous criminal proceedings instituted, and 
civil cgectmeats must follow; and <m the other, tlie 
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abandonment of tbe proceedings mnst be compelled 
bjE. the people, and the whole machinery of royal 
oppression resisted and stayed, at once and forever. 
^ Both parties prepared for the crisis; and as the 
conrt was to hold its next session on the 14th of March, 
1775, at Westminster, they had abont fonr months to 
make preparations and arrangements. On the 13th of 
March, 1775, they assembled at Westminster, the loyal 
officers of the county being supported by their adherents. 
The whigs, as they were then called, came also in* con- 
siderable numbers, and having learned that it was the 
private intention of the royal party to get the first 
possession of the court-house, they placed therein about 
one hundred men, commanded by a captain of tbe 
militia, and determined to keep possession until their 
grievances were laid before the judges and redressed. 
Kear the setting of the suii, the sheriff came with his 
possey part of whom were armed with muskets, and 
demanded admittance ; which was refused, unless he 
would order his men to lay aside their arms. About 
ten o^cloek at night, the chief justice came among 
them, and assuring their captain that no attempt 
should be made to molest them until morning, the 
latter withdrew the principal part of his force, leav- 
ing only a small body of men, armed with bludgeons ; 
among whom was William French, a young farmer, 
not twenty-two years of age, who lived in Brattle- 
borough. Tbe people of that town, who lived in his 
immediate neighborhood, were of the opposite party, 
and, in<|^d, some of them were in the sheriff's band ; 
that officer being himself an inhabitant of the town. 
French, who generally acted with his friends in Dum 
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merston, appears, though holding do official station, to 
have been much esteemed for his honesty, bravery and 
patriotism; and the treatment he afterward received 
from his opponents, sufficiently attests how much they 
feared his influence. About eleven o'clock at night, the 
persons appointed to watch reported that the sheriff, 
with an armed force, was approaching, and means were 
taken to prevent his coming into the house. 

*When he came up, he again demanded entrance, 
and was refused as before. lie then ordered his men 
to fire, which they did by aiming above the heads of 
the people within ; but finding that this produced no 
effect, he repeated his order, and the muskets were 
leveled and discharged with such effect, that the de- 
fenders were driven back, and the assailants rushed 
into the house, and commenced a horrid butchery upon 
the defenseless men. William French, in iacing them, 
received five bullet-wounds in different places : in his 
thigh, leg, mouth, face and forehead. Several others 
were severely wounded ; and one, Daniel Houghton, 
w^ shot through the body, and after lingering a few 
days, expired. About twenty, who had not retreated, 
including the wounded, were seized and inhumanly 
thrust into prison ; and the bleeding body of the dying 
French was dragged to the prison-door, and thrown 
in among them, with circumstances of the most cruel 
insult and brutality. 

The court was opened at the usual hour on the next 
morning, with something like triumphal ceremony, and 
adjourned formally until three o'clock in the afl^imoon. 
But that court never reassembled. The news of the 
murder spread with great rapidity, and before the 
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appointed hour, the people were roshing to the scene 
from all directions. The principal aggrestfors' took 
the alarm, and fled precipitately. On the 15th of 
March, an inquest was held on the bodj of French,, 
and on the same daj it was committed to the ground, 
in the common bnrial-{)lace at Westminster — the mili- 
tia from tiie neighboring towns attending^ and firing'', 
volleys over his grave. A tombstone was soon brought 
fix>m Dommerston, bearing an inscription pecnliarlj 
illustrative of the times, and placed at the head, 
where it still remains. Being of slate, taken hont 
the quarry near his residence, it is not of the most 
endoring character, but quite liable to injury and 
decay. For, while the fiice^ of the stone retains to 
this day the ^rude but emphatic inscription," the rains 
and snows of nearly eighty winters, lodging on the 
top, have percolate4 between the layers, and partially 
separated them; so that, if they had not been re- 
tained t(^ther by a small rivet of lead, inserted 
oy no one knows who or when, the whole must long 
idnce have crumbled and been lost* With the burial 

* In Kovember, 1853, the legislatare of Yennaut sppropriated I3i6 
mm of twenlT-fiYe hnndopd doQazB to defraj the czpenseB of the 
craetion of s donUe maible moDnment to the memoiy of Wniuun 
French. The ibUowiag m m literal oepj of the iuBcriptioii upon the 
M monument: 

In Memozy of William Fxendi 
Son of Mr Nsthaniel French Who 
Was ihot at Westminster Uarah ye 13fh 
1775 by tiie hands of OraeL Ifinistereal 
tools of Geoige ye %1 in the Ooithonee at 
'a 11 a Clock at Kight iir'0le 99d year of 

his Age 

Here William Frenfh his Body lies 
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of William French, were buried the hope& of subju- 
gating tht men who dwelt on the hills and in the 
valleys of Ae Green Mountains. The spirit of re- 
sisting oHpression to the last extremity, -awakened by 
his death, waS never extingpiisbed ; and within two 
years from that time, there was proclaimed from the 
8Rme building iA which he was martyred, the decla- 
ration -of the independence of Vern^oat 

Highly irritated by the massacre ofWilliam French, 
H committee of the larger portion of tha people obt tba 
«st sfde of the Green Mountains met at Westminster, 
April 11, 1775, and adopted the following resolution : 
"Voted, that it is the duty of said inhabitants^ as' 
predicated on the eternftl and immutable law of self- 
preservation, to wholly renounce and resist the admin- 
istration of the government of New York, till such time 
as the lives and property of those inhabitants may 
be secured byit; or tHl such time as they can" have 
opportunity to lay their grievances before his most 
gracious- Majesty in council, together with a proper 
remonstrance against the unjustifiable conduct of thai 
government ; with an humble petition to be taken out 
of so oppressive a 'jurisdiction, and either annexed to 
Bome other jjpvernment, or erected and incorporated 
into a new one, as may appear best to the said inhab- 
itants, to the royal wisdom and clemency, and till 
Buch time as his Majesty shall settle this controversy." 

For Murder his blood for VeDganot tnes 
King Qteorg the third his Tory crew 
tfaa with a bawl his head Shot threw 
For Liberty and his Conntrys Good 
he irt)st his Life his Deatl^t blood 
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What would have been the final result* of the con- 
troversy with New York, had not the attention of 
the people been diverted from the subjeef by one of 
greater ini]^rtance, can only be conjectured* But a 
higher and more momentous controversy, involving 
the. independence of the whole American people, 
was brought before them, and they forget their land ' 
difficulties, their ^^beecbteal" certificates^ and' tbeii 
midnight riots. 
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t 

ETHAN ALLEN. 

'*The mounUtinM grten that ▼itnessed firat his ikiiie^ 
, From rocks to rocks resounded far his nama 
- . * As ths tough hornobeaiu, (peering o'er those rocki^) 
With gnarled grain the riring thunder mocka^ 
^ Indignant Allen, manacled km vain. 

With soul reyolting, bit the British chain.'* 

EuxpHBirSt 

The American IRevolntion called forth the latent 
energies of many individuals, who would, in a more 
peaceable state of political aifairs,.have slumbered in 
obscurity, and gone down to the grave unhonored and 
unknown. The very natnra.of the policy of Great 
Britain toward this counlfry — a policy every way 
tyrannical and oppressive — was calculated to call into 
action the efforts of every friend of liberty. It was an 
attempt to strip the people of their rights, and manacle 
them with the fetters of slavery. But, thanks to the 
spirit which prevailed among our fathers — thanks to 
the patriotism which then warmed the hearts of the 
people — the mercenaries of a foreign power were 
unequjpil to the task of accomplishing the designs of 
their masters. True-hearted volunteers rallied to the 
calls of the brave and wise men of our country, 
imbued with a spirit worthy of tke little band which 
defended the pass of Thermopylss. They fought and 
conquered; and their declining yeax^ were cheered 
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with the knowledge that the country for which thej 
had straggled bo long and fearfallj, was prosperous 
and happy, and that tl^eir deeds were gratefoUy 
remembered. 

Perhaps no individual, of equal advantages, and in 
the station he occupied, contributed more toward 
establishing the independence of our country, than 
Ethan Allen. The mass of the people among whom 
he resided, were rude and uncultivated ; yet bold in 
spirit, and zealous in action. It consequently followed, 
that no one but a man of strong natural endowmentsi— 
of much decision, energy and bravery — could control 
their prejudices and inclinations. Habit had rendered 
them familiar with danger, and impatient of restraint : 
hence it followed, that no policy, unless proceeding 
from a source ^n which -they h|^d confidence, ever 
gained their approbation. Upon Allen, whose courage 
was undoubted, and whose zealous devotion to their 
interests was universally acl(nowledged, they implicitly 
relied. They had known him in adversity and pros* 
perity — they had weighed him, and found nothing 
lacking. To friend or foe, he was ever the same 
unyielding advocate of the rights of man, and uni- 
versal liberty. The policy, therefore, he upbfld, as 
beneficial to fte common cause of American liberty, 
ever found strong and efficient supporters in the 
friends with whom he associated, and by whom he 
was known. 

From the commencement of our revolutionary 
straggle until its final close, Ethan Allen proved a 
zealous and strenuous supporter of the cause. Whether 
in the field or council — whether at home, a freeman 
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among the mountains of Vermont, or loaded with tbe 
manacles of despotism in a foreign country, his spirit 
never quailed beneath the sneer of the tbry, or the 
harsh threats of insolent authority. A stranger to 
fear, his opinions were ever given without disguise or 
hesitation; and, an enemy to oppression, he sought 
every opportunity to redress the wroBgs of the op- 
pre8^ed. It is not to be supposed, however, that he 
was faultless. Like other men, he had his errors — 
like other men, his foibles : yet he was not willfully 
stubborn in either. When convinced of an erroneous 
position, he was ever willing to yield ; but, in theory, 
as in practice, he contested every inch of ground ; and 
only yielded, when he had no weapons left to meet 
bis antagonist. This trait in his character serves, at 
least, to prove that he was honest in his conclusions, 
however erroneous the premises from which they 
were deduced. 

The period at which we have now arrived in the 
life of Ethan Allen, places him in a more conspicuous 
and interesting position before the reader. Heretofore 
he has been seen only as the zealous friend of the 
section in which he resided — as the champion of 
the humble citizen, contending for the rights of indi- 
vidual property, and private justice. In these offices 
of friendship and duty, however, he had ever the con- 
fidence and the esteem of his neighbors. Ho had 
evinced a spirit of patriotism, and a love of freedom, 
which Warmly recommended him to the notice and 
the admiration of the most determined and able 
advocates of American liberty. That he should ha\o 
been selected, therefore, as the leader in an enterprise 
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of the highest moment to the canse of liberty, was 
alike dne to his principles, his services, and his 
position* • 

A hastj^ glance at the postnre of affairs at this 
juncture, however well the reader may be acquainted 
with it, cannot be improper. During the seventy-one 
years from 1689 to 1760, the colonies were involved 
in four wars, occupying, in all, twenty-seven years'^ 
not to allnde to the interminable hostilities which raged 
between them and the Indian tribes, along their 
frontier settlements. Yet, in this period, the popula- 
tion had increased from two hundred thousand to 
about three millions. The arts and manufactures, 
being opposed by the mother country, made but little 
progress; but there was a- steady advancement in 
agriculture. Trade and commerce had gone on greatly 
increasing — so much that, in the ten years preceding 
the revolutionary war, the average annual exports, to 
Great Britain and elsewhere, amounted to four niillioa 
pounds sterling, and the imports, to three and a half 
millions. In the mean time, colleges, and other supe- 
rior institutions of learning, had been established in 
nearly all the colonies, and popular instruction pro- 
vided for, especially in New England. The country 
was advancing in intellectual culture ; and, more than 
all, th(B necessity of uniting for the common defense, 
and the intercourse of the colonies that grew out of it, 
had tended to create a national spirit, which the events 
of the twelve years succeeding the peace of 1760, still 
further developed and strengthened. 

The colonists, from the first, always cherished a 
jealous sense of their rights. As early as the middle 
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of the seyeBteentb century, it ufas a settled doctrine 
amoog them, that the authority of parliament was 
^limited to the regulation of trade, and that taxes 
could not be imposed upon tiiiem without their own 
consent Previous, indeed, to the peace of Paris, the 
home gOYemment had never attempted to interfere 
with internal taxation. For a century, however, be- 
fore that event, a variety of restrictions had, from 
time to time, been imposed upon the trade of the colo- 
nies ; the object of which was to oblige tiie colonists 
to buy and seU exclusively in the English markets. 
Colonial manufactures were also, in every possible 
vay, discouraged. These restrictions produced much 
discontent In 1764, the first act avowedly for the 
purpose of raising a revenue in America was passed 
in parliament This was followed, the next year, by 
the famous ^^ stamp act," making illegal all deeds, 
mortgages, bonds, notes, and other instruments of a 
like character, unless written upon stamped paper, 
upon which a duty to%e crown was imposed, varying 
in amount with the transaction which they represented. 
These acts excited great displeasure throughout the 
colonies ; and in October, 1765, a congress of delegates 
from Bhode Island, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland, and North and South 
Carolina, met at New York, and passed several reso- 
lutions, acknowledging the rightful authority of parlia- 
ment, but denouncing the stamp act, and other 
enactments of the kind, as subversive of the just 
rights and liberties of the colonists, as natural-bom 
English subjects. The proceedings of this body were 
sanctioned by all the colonies. The public indignation. 
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iDfiamed by newspapers, pamphlets, and popular meet- 
ings, ros^ to the highest pitch. Combinations were 
everywhere formed, to abstain from using articles of 
British manufacture, and, in every way, to oppose the 
measures of the home government. The officers ap- 
pointed ander the stamp act were, in many places, 
insulted, abused, and forced to resign ; and when the 
time amved for the act to go into operation, neither 
stamps nor stamp-officers were to be found. Business 
of all kinds requiring stamps, was, for a time, sus- 
pended ; law-proceedings were stayed, and the courts 
were closed. The next year the stamp act was re- 
pealed ; although the repeal was accompanied by a 
declaration of the " right of parliament to bind the 
colonies in all cases whatsoever." In a few months 
from this time, a new ministry came into power, and a 
new plan for taxing America was introduced into 
parliament: that of levying a tax on glass, paper, 
pasteboard, painters' colors, and tea, imported into 
the colonies. To enforce this kWr, a body of troops 
was sent out, and quartered in Boston. These meas- 
ures produced great exasperation in the colonies, and 
led to combinations against using the articles subjected 
to duty. In 1770, this act was repealed, with the ex- 
ception of the duty on tea. The colonists were only 
the more decided in renouncing the use of that article*. 
An act of parliament was passed in 1773, allowing 
the East-India company a remission of certain govern- 
ment charges on the tea they should send to America, 
which would enable them to sell tea to the colonists 
cheaper than they could sell it in England. This was 
done with the hope of inducing the colonists to return 
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to the use of the article. In this submission to the tax 
upon tea, it was expected that the principle, that 
pariiament had a right to tax the colonists, would be 
adopted ; and the way would be open for indiscrimi- 
nate and oppressive taxation. Large shipments of tea 
were accordingly made J but the Americans refused to 
pay the slight duty upon it The cargoes sent to New 
York and Philadelphia, were not suflfered to be 
landed ; in Charleaton, it was not allowed to be sold ; 
and, at Boston, it was thrown into the harbor, by a 
party of men disguised as Indians. These proceedings 
excited the fierce displeasure of the British govern- 
ment, especially against Boston ; and in March, 1774, 
" the Boston port bill," so called, was passed, prohibit- 
ing all commercial intercourse with that city. Another 
bill subverted the charter-government of Massachu- 
setts, vesting the ajSpointment of the council and 
judges in the crown ; and a third, shortly after, em- 
powered the governor to send persons indicted for 
capital offenses, to another colony, or to Great Britain, 
for trial. These violent proceedings awakened the 
greatest indignation throughout the colonies. All 
made common cause with Massachusetts. In the fall 
of 1774, » general congress met at Philadelphia, and 
adopted a declaration of rights and grievances, and 
agreed to an entire suspension of all commercial inter- 
course with Great Britain, until the repeal of the acts 
of which they complained. They likewise voted an 
address to the king; another to the people of Great 
Britain, and a third to the inhabitants of Canada. 
These peaceful measures for redress proving ia- 
e£fectHal, the feeling of tlie necetsity of resisting by 
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force became quite general in the colonies. Prepara^ 
tions began to be, made; warlike stores were collected, 
and the people began to arm. In Massachusetts, 
Governor Gage had convoked the legislative assembly, 
but afterward judged it expedient to countermand the 
meeting. Notwithstanding this, the assembly con- 
vened, and, the governor not appearing, organized 
themselves, and adopted a plan for the defense of the 
province. They resolved to raise a force of twelve 
thousand men, and to request the other New-England 
states to increase the number to twenty thousand. 
Early the next year, (1775) parliament, in spite of the 
conciliatory counsels of the Earl of Chatham, pro- 
ceeded to pass a bill restraining still further the trade 
of New England. Soon after, restrictions were im- 
posed upk)n the middle and southern colonies, except 
New York, Delaware, and North Carolina. These 
exceptions were made with a view to produce dissen- 
sions among the colonies ; but it failed of its object. 
This brings us to the commencement of actual hos- 
tilities. General Gage, the royal governor of Massa- 
chusetts, sent a detachment of eight hundred soldiers 
to destroy some military stores which were deposited 
at Concord. On their way, they arrived at Lexington, 
on the morning of the 19th of April, 1775, where they- • 
found a coippany of provincial militia assembled on 
parade. This company, not instantly obeying an or- 
der to throw down their arms and disperse, were 
fired upon, and eight of their number killed. The 
detachment proceeded to Concord, and destroyed the 
stores, though not without opposition and bloodshed. 
But the spirit of the people was up; and on their 
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return to Boston, the iQritish were harassed the whole 
way, and continually fired upon from behind walls, 
buildings and fences. The British loss, in killed, 
wounded and missing, amounted to nearly three 
hundred ; the American, to less than one-third of that 
number. 

The vigilant patriots of Massachusetts, tlien the 
Tery hot-bed of rebellion, early perceived the neces- 
sity of securing Ticonderoga the moment hostilities 
should commence. Early in March, 1775, Samuel 
Adams and Joseph Warren, members . of the com- 
mittee of correspondence of Boston, sent a secret 
agent into Canada, to ascertain the opinions and 
temper of the people of that province, concerning the 
great questions at issue, and the momentous events 
then pending. After- a diligent but cautious per* 
foripance of this delicate task, the agent sent word to 
them from Montreal, that the people were, at best, 
lukewarm; and advised that, the moment hostilities 
commenced, Ticonderoga and its garrison should be 
seized. This advice was coupled with the positive 
assertion, that the people of -the New-Hampshire 
Grants were ready to undertake the bold enterprise. 
Within three weeks after this information was received 
by Adams and Warren, the battle of Lexington 
occurred. This event aroused the whole country, 
^d the patriots flocked from all quarters to Boston. 
The provincial assembly of Connecticut was then in 
session, and a plan was there concerted for surprising 
Ticonderoga, and seizing tlie cannon in that fortress 
for the use of the army then gathering in the vicinity 
of Boston. The whole plan and proceedings were 
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of a private cfaaractei^ without Ihe public sanction 
of the assembly, but with its full knowledge and 
tacit approbation. A committee was appointed, with 
instructions to proceed to the frontier towns, inquire 
into the state of the garrison, and, should they deem 
it expedient, raise men and take possession of it. 
Eighteen hundred dollars were suppKed by the pro- 
vincial territory, to purchase arms and ammunition, 
and defray the other expenses of the expedition. On 
their way to Bennington, to lay their plans before 
Ethan Allen and secure his cooperation, they en- 
listed between forty and fifty volunteers, among whom 
was Colonel James Easton, of Fittsfield, Massachusetts. 
On arriving at Bennington, they found that Ethan 
Allen was already preparing to accomplish the piro- 
posed object. He was chosen the commander of the 
expedition; Colonel Easton was appointed second in 
command, and Seth Warren, the third. Colonel 
Allen's Green-Mountain Boys, to the number of two 
hundred and thirty, were speedily in readiness, and 
on the 7th of May the little army reached Castleton. 
It was there decided that Colonel Allen and the 
principal officers, with the main body of their forces, 
consisting of about one hundred and forty men, 
should march directly to Shoreham, opposite to 
Ticonderoga; that Captain Herrick, with thirty men. 
should keep on to Skenesborough, (now Whitehall,) 
at the head of Lake Champlain, seize the establish- 
ment of Major Skene, and hasten with the boats and 
stores they might capture, to join Allen at Shoreham ; 
and that Captain Drylas should proceed to Panton, 
and secure every boat or bateau that should fall in 
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his way. They were joined at Castleton by Colonel 
Benedict Arnold, who, in the French wars, had 
greatly distinguished himself, at the battles in the 
vicinity of Ticonderoga and Crown Point. Possess- 
ing great genius, a restless character, and an intre- 
pidity bordering upon madness, he seems to have 
conceived the same plan. To this end, he had con- 
ferred with the committee of safety of Massachusetts, 
who appointed him colonel, with authority to enlist 
.volunteers for the attempt to capture Ticonderoga. 
In pursuance of this arrangement he proceeded to 
Castleton, and his surprise was extreme "at finding 
hirpself anticipated. But, as nothing could delight 
him more than to engage in this hazardous service 
he consented, after being assured that the Green 
Mountain Boys would serve only under their favorite 
leader, to put himself under the command of Colonel 
Allen. It was deemed essential to the success of 
the enterprise, that it should be conducted with pro- 
found secrecy, and sentinels were posted upon all the 
roads, to prevent any rumor of their approach from 
reaching the menaced point. Allen, with his little 
army, reached Shoreham, opposite Ticonderoga, on 
the night of May 9th, 1775. It was important to 
have a guide who was acquainted with the grounds 
around the fortress, and the places of access. Allen 
made inquiries as to those points, of Mr. Beman, a 
farmer residing on the shore of the lake. He replied 
that he seldom crossed to Ticonderoga, and had no 
special knowledge in regard to the 'internal arrange- 
ment of the fortress ; but that his son Nathan, a young 
lad, passed much of his time liiere in. company with 
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the boy8 of the garrison. Nathan was called, and ap 
peared by his answers to be familiar with every part 
of the fort, and every passage by which it could be 
approached. In the opinion of Ethan Allen, he was 
the very person to guide him in the enterprise; and by 
the consent of his father^ and a little persoasion, Na- 
than Beman was engaged for that purpose. But a 
serious difficulty now occurred. They had but a few 
boats, and none had been sent from Skenesborough or 
Panton. The day began to dawn, and only the officers 
and eighty-three men had crossed the lake. Delay 
was hazardous, for the garrison, if aroused, would 
make stout resistance. Allen, therefore, resolved not 
to wait for the rear division to cross, but to attack the 
tort at once. He drew up his men in three ranks upon 
the shore, and in low but distinct tones, briefly ha- 
rangued them; and then, placing himself at their head, 
with Arnold by his. side, they marched quickly but 
stealthily up the height to the sally-port. The sentinel 
snapped bis fusee at the commander, but it missed 
fire, and ho retreated within the fort under a covered 
way. The Americans followed close upon his heels, 
and were thus guided by the alarmed fugitive directly 
to the parade within the barracks. There another 
sentinel made a thrust at Colonel Easton, but a blow 
upon the head from Allen's sw6rd made him beg for 
quarter, and the patriots met with no further resist- 
ance. As tibiey rushed into the parade, they gave a 
tremendous shout, and filing off into two divisions, 
formed a line of forty men along each of the two ranges 
of barracks. The aroused garrison leaped from their 
pallets^ seized their arms and rushed for the parade, 
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but only to be made prisoners by the intrepid New- 
Englanders. Allen demanded to be shown to the 
apartment of Captain Delaplace, the commandant of 
the garrison. It was pointed out, and Colonel Allen, 
with Nathan Beman at his elbow, who knew the way, 
hastily ascended the stairs, which were attached to the 
outside of the barracks, and called out with a voice of 
thunder at the door, ordering the astonished captain 
instantly to appear, or the whole garrison should be 
sacrificed ! Startled at so strange and unexpected a 
summons, he sprung from his bed and opened the door, 
when the first salutation of his boisterous and unsea- 
sonable visitor was an order immediately to surrender 
the fort. Eubbing his eyes and trying to collect his 
scattered senses, the captain asked by what authority 
he presumed to make such a demand. "In the name 
of the Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress !" 
replied Allen.* The commandant began to remon- 
strate, but Colonel Allen cut short the thread of his 
discourse by lifting his sword over his head, and reit- 
erating the demand for an immediate surrender. Hav- 
ing neither permission to* argue nor power to resist, 
Captain Delaplace submitted, ordering his men to pa- 
rade without arms, and the garrison was given up to 

• This is the lang:nage of AUeo as giTen by himself in his narrative. 
But^it was asserted by those who stood near him, that his demand was 
enforced by an emphatic oath. Loeaing [see "Field-Book of the Revo- 
lution,"] was told by the surviving brother of a man named Rice, who 
stood at Allen's side, that he exclaimed, *^ In the name of the Great Je- 
hovah and the Continental Congress, hf P "Delaplace," says 

LoRsing, " had aliout as much r<!Spect for the 'Continental Congmes ' as 
Allen had for 'Jehovah,' and they respectively relied upon and feared 
powder and ball more than either." 
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the yicton. It is a singnlar filet that the ^ Continental 
Congress/' instead of anthorizing Allen to take Ticon- 
deroga, were entirelj ignorant of the enterprise, and 
did not meet for oiganization nntil six hours after the 
surrender of the fortress. This achievement, besides 
being the first on the part of the patriots, was i)f the 
utmost importance. Ticonderoga and Crown Point 
commanded the great avenne between Canada and 
the other colonies, and its possession gave the Ameri- 
cans facilities for the subsequent brilliant campaign in 
Canada, and the military spoils take^ by Allen were 
of incalculable benefit to the army near Boston. 
These spoils consisted of one hundred and twenty 
pieces of iron cannon, fifty swivels, ten tons of musket- 
baUs, three cart-loads of flints, thirty new carriages, a 
considerable quantity of shells, a warehouse full of 
material for boat-building, and a large quantity of 
other stores. 

Warner crossed the lake with the rear division, and 
marched up to the fort just *after the surrender was 
made, ne was immediately dispatched against Crown 
Point, but a strong head-wind drove his boats back, 
and he aetumed to Ticonderoga. He renewed the 
attempt on the 12th of May, and succeeded in obtain- 
ing possession of the fortress without bloodshed. Thus 
another strong position was secured, and a great addi- 
tion was made to the munitions of war acquired at Ti- 
conderoga. Previous to this affiiir, Colonel Allen had 
sent a messenger to Captain Bemeraber Baker, who 
was at Winooski Kiver, requesting him to join the army 
at Ticonderoga with as large a number of men as he 
could assemble. Baker obeyed the summons; and 
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when he was coming np the Jake with his party, he 
met two small boats, which liad been dispatched from 
Crown Point to carry intelligence of the reduction of 
Ticonderoga to St John's and Montreal, and solicit re- 
inforcements. The boats were seized by Baker, and 
he arrived at Crown Point just in time to unite with 
Warner in taking possession of that post Thus the 
main object of the expedition was attained ; but the 
troubles of the leaders were not at an end. No sooner 
had the fort surrendered, than Arnold assumed the 
command, affirming that he was the only officer in- 
vested with legal authority. His pretensions were not 
heeded, and although he was vehement and positive, 
yet it was in vafn to issue orders which nobody would 
obey ; and finally he consented to a sort of divided 
control between Colonel Allen and himself, he acting 
as a subordinate, but not wholly without official con- 
sideration. 

But the plan of the captors of Ticonderoga would 
not have been complete had they not secured to them- 
selves the exclusive control of the lake, to accomplish 
which it was necessary to take a corvette the Eng- 
lish kept stationed near St John's at the north end of 
Lake Champlain. They resolved, therefore, to arm a 
schooner, (taken at Skenesborough) for the purpose, 
the command of which was given to Arnold, whilo 
Allen was to follow him in flat-boats with a reinforce- 
ment. The wind blowing fresh from the south, the 
vessel of Arnold left the flat-boats far in the rear. He 
approached the corvette unexpectedly, the captain of 
which was far from apprehending the danger that 
menaced him, and took possession of it without 
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resistance; and, as if Heaven was pleased to distin- 
gnistv with evident tokens of its favor these first 
achievements of the Americans, the wind suddenly 
changed from SQpth to north, so that, in a few hours, 
Colonel Arnold returned safely to Ticonderoga. 

Colonel Allen exhibited great discretion in his new 
position. An account of his expedition was sent to 
the Massachusetts, Connecticut and Kew-York com- 
mittees of safety, with an urgent solicitation for a re* 
inforcement of -his brave little army, and a supply of 
provisions. These were accordingly sent, and meas- 
ures were taken to organiie an army at the north for 
the defense of Lake Champlaii^ In the accomplish- 
ment of this object, and in the hope of having an ex- 
pedition sent against Montreal and Quebec, Allen vis- 
ited the provincial Congregs at New York, as well as 
the general Congress at Philadelphia. Some opposition 
was made to his appearance before the former of these 
bodies, on account of the troubles existing between 
New Yolk and the New-Hampshire Qrajits, and the 
prominent part taken by Allen in the hostilities result- 
ing from them. But the majority felt the importance 
of forgetting local controversies in the impending con- 
test with the mother country, and Ethan Allen was 
treated with the cordiality due to one engaged with 
them in a great cause, and with the distinction merited 
by one whose services had been of the most important ' 
character. Allen's representation had immense influ- 
ence, not only in favor of his projects for the conquest 
of the British army in Canada, but in fixing the de- 
tei-mination of Congress and the country to resist, by 
force of arms, the tyrannical measures of the British 
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government While on his way to lay his Bchemea 
before the Continental Ck>ngre8S, he visited Bennington, 
where the Bev. Mr. Dewey preached, before him and 
other ofScers, a sermon on the capture of Ticonderoga.^ 
In his prayer,** Mr. Dewey, with much fervor, poured 
forth his thanks to the Xx)rd for having given the pos- 
cession of this important fortress into the hands of a 
people struggling for ttie defuse of their dearest 
rights. Allen was dllpl^ased, and as the preacher 
continued in this strain of thanksgiving, the bluff old 
hero cried ont, " Parson Dew^y 1 '' The reverend gen- 
tleman gave no heed to tbft interruption. Allen ex-, 
claimed still louder, ^^ Parson Dewey!'' But as the 
minister pursued his prayer, Allen sprimg to his feet 
and roared out in a voice of thunder, " Parson Dewey ! " 
The cleiigyman opened his .eyes and gazed with aston- 
ishment at Allen. The latter then said with great 
energy, ^^ Parson Dewey, please make mention of my 
being there ! " * 

But Etha^ Allen, who has the imperishable honor of 
achieving the first momentous enterprise in the his- 
tory of the American Bevolution, had the misfortune, 
soon afterward, to fall into the hands of the British, 
and to Ub carried a prisoner to England. The narra- 
tive of this captfvity, written by Allen after his return 
to Vermont, will form the remainder of the present 
chapter, in order that the subsequent history of the 
part taken by the Green-Mountain Heroes in the 
Hevolution, may be given without interruption. The 

* This anecdote is given on tbe authority of Aaron Robinson, Esq, 
son of Moses Robinson, tbe second goyemor of Vermont^ and is iui« 
donbtedlj anthentto. 
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* Narrative " was first published in 1779. " The critic,'' 
he says in the original Preface, " will be pleased to ex- 
cuse any inaccuracies in the peribrmance itself, as 
th^ author has unfortutately missed of a liberal edu- 
cation." The Narrative, the faults of which the author 
so happily excuses, is here regublished, without alter- 
ation, from the original edition : 

NARRATIVE.- 

Ever since I arrived at the state of manhood, and 
acquainted myself with the gener^ hiitory of mankind, 
I have felt a sincere passion for liberty. The history 
of nations, doomed to perpetual slavery^in consequence 
of yielding up to tyrants their natu^-bom liberties, I 
read with a' sort of phibsophical horror ; so that the 
first systematical ana bloody attempt, at Lexington, to 
enslave Amenta, thoroughly electrified my mind, and 
fully determined me to take part with my country. 
And, while I was wishing for an oppoitonitj to signal- 
he myself in its behalf, directions were privately sent 
to me from the then colony, (now state) of Connecti- 
cnt, to raise the Green-lklountain Boys, and, if possible, 
with them to surpriq^ and take the ibrtress of Ticonde- 
roga. This enterprise I cheerfully undertook ; and, 
after first guarding all the several -passes that led 
thither, to cut ofi* au intelligence between the garrison 
and the country, made a ferced march from f enning- 
ton, and arrived at the lake opposite to Cicondero^a, 
on the evening of the ninth day of May, 17t5. with 
two hundred and thirty valiant Green-Mountain jBoys ; 
and it was with the utmost difficulty that I procured 
bgats to cross the lake. However, I landed efjzhty- 
three men near the garrison, and sent the boats l)ack 
for the rear guard, commanded by Col. Beth Warner, 
but the day began to dawn, and I found myself-^nnder 
the necessity to attack the fort, before the rear could 
cross the lake; and, as it was viewed hazardous, I 
haran^ed the officers and soldiers in the manner 
feUowmg: — 
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"Triends and fellow soldiers, You have, for a nxim- 
ber of years past been a sconrge and terror to arbitrary 

Eower. Your valor ^as ^.been famed abroad, and ac- 
nowledged, as appears by the adviee ^nd orders to 
in|j from the General Assembly of Connecticut, to 
surprise and take the garrison now before us. I now 
propose ft) advance before yon, ana, in person, conduct 
you through the wicket-gate; for we must this morning 
either quit our pretentions to Valor, or ppssesis oorselves 
of this fortress in a few minutes ; and, inasmuch as it 
is 9 desp^ate atteinpt, which none but the bravest of 
men dare undertake, I do not urge it on any contrary 
to Jiis will. YoiHthat will undertake voluntarily, poise 
yourjprelocke.'^ . , 

Hie men ^bein^t at this time, drawn up in three ranks, 
each poised his Irdock. I ordered them to face to the 
right, and<«t the head of the centre-file, marched them 
immediately to the wlcket-gate aforesaid, where 1 found 
a sentry posted, who instantly snapped his fuse^ at 
me ; I ran immediately towards him, and he retreated 
through the covered way into, the parade within the 
garrison, gave a halloo, and ran under a bomb-pA>o£ 
My party, who followed me into the fort, I formed on 
the parade in such a manner a^ to lace the two bar- 
racks which faced each other. 

The garrison bein^ asleep, except the sentries, we 
gave three huzzas "which greatly surprised them. One 
of the sentries made a Bass at one of my officers with 
a charged bayonet, ana slightly wounded him: My 
first thought^'Was to kill him with my ewprd ; but, in 
an instant, I altered the design and fury of the blow 
to a slfght cu|.an the side of the head, upon which he . 
dropp^ his gun, and asked quarter, which I readily 
granted him, and demanded of him the place i?here 
the commanding oflSoer kept; he shewed me a pair 
of stairs in the front of a barrack, on the west part of 
the garrison, which led up to a second storv in said 
barrack, to which I immediately repaired, and. ordered 
the commander, Capt. De la IPlace, to come forth in- 
stantly, or I would sacrifice the whole garrison; at 
which the Capt. came immediately to the door, with. 
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btfi breeches in his hand ; when I ordered him to 
deliver me the fort instantly ; he asked me by what 
authoritv I demanded it; I answered him^ ^^ In t&e 
name of the great Jekovah^ and the Continental 
Congresay The aathority of the Clongress being very 
litle known at that time, he began to speak again ;. but 
I interrupted him, and with my drawn sword over 
his head, again demanded aa immediate surrender of 
the garrison ; with which be then complied, and ordered 
his men to be forthwith paraded without arms, as he 
had given up the garrison. In the mean time some 
of my officers had given orders, and in consequence 
thereof, sundry of the barrack doors were beat down, 
and about one third of the garrison imprisoned, which 
consisted of the said commander, a Lieut. Feltham, a 
conductor of artillery, a gunner, two Serjeants, and 
forty*four rank and file ; about one hundred pieces of 
cannon, one thirteen inch mortar, and a number of 
swivels. This surprise was carried into execution in 
the grey of the morning of the tenth of May, 1 775. The 
sun seemed to rise that morning with a superior lustre ; 
and Ticonderoga and its dependencies smiled to its 
conquerors, who tossed about the flowing bowl, and 
wished success to Congress, and the liberty and freedom 
of America. Happy it was for me, at that 'time, that 
the then future pages of .the book of fate, which after- 
wards unfolded a miserable scene of two years and 
eight months imprisonment were hid from my view* 

JSut to return to my narrative : Col. Warner, with 
the rear guard, crossed the lake, and joined me early 
in the morning, whom I sent off, without loss of time, 
with about one hundred men, to take possession of 
Crown Point, which was garrisoned with a Serjeant 
and twelve men ; which he took possession of the same 
day, as also of upwards of one hundred pieces of can- 
non. But one thing now remained to be done, to mako 
ourselves complete masters of lake Champlain; this 
was to possess ourselves of a sloop of war, which was 
tlien lying at St. Johns ; to effect widch, it was agreed 
in a council of war, to arm and man out a certain 
schooner, which lay at South Bay, and that Capt. (now 
10 
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•general) Arnold ehoiild command her, and that I should 
command the batteanx. The necessary preparations 
beitig made, we set sail from Tlconderoga, in qnest of 
the sloop, which was much larger, and carried more 
guns ana heavier metal than the schooner. General 
Arnold, with the schooner, sailing faster than the bat- 
teaux, arrived at St Johns ; and by surprise, possessed 
himself of the sloop, before I conld arrive with the 
batteaux : He also made prisoners of a seijeant and 
twelve men, who were garrisoned at that place. It is 
worthy of remark that as soon as General Arnold had 
secured the prisonere on board, and had made prepara- 
tion for sailing, the wind, which but a few hours l>efore 
was fresh in tiie south, and well served to carry us to 
St. Johns, now shifted, and came fresh from the north ; 
and in about one hour's time. General Arnold sailed 
with the prize and schooner for Ticonderoga. When 
I met him with my party, within a few miles of St. 
Johns, he sainted me with a discharge of cannon, which 
I returned with a volley of small arms. This being 
repeated three times, I went on board the sloop with 
my party, where several loj'^al Congress healths were 
drank. 

We were now masters of lake Champlain, and Ibe 
garrison depending thereon. This success I viewed 
of consequence in the scale of American polities'; for, 
if a settlement between the then colonies and Great 
Britain, had soon taken place, it would have been easy 
to have restored these acquisitions; but viewing the 
then future consequences of a cruel war, as it has reallj 
proved to be, and the command of that lake, garrisonrs, 
artillery, <fec., it must be viewed to be of signal import- 
ance to the American cause, and it is marvellous to me 
that we ever lost the command of it. Nothing but 
taking a Burgoyne with a whole British army, could, 
in my opinion, atone for it ; and notwithstanding such 
an extraordinary victory, we must be obliged to regain 
the command of that lake again, be the cost what it 
will ; by doing this Canada will easily be brought into 
union and confederacy- with the United States of 
America. Such an event would put it out of the 
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power of the western tribes of Indiana to tarry on a 
war with as, and be a solid and durable bar against 
any farther inbaman barbarities committed on our 
frontier inhabitants, by crael and blood-thirsty sav- 
ages; for it is impossible to carry on a war, except 
they are supported by the trade and commerce of some 
civilized nation ; which to them would be impracticable, 
did Canada compose a part of the American empire. 

Early in the fall of the year, the little army under 
the cpmmand of the Generals Schuyler and Montgom- 
'ery, were ordered to advance into Canada. I was at 
Ticonderoga, when this order arrived ; and the Gen- 
erals, with most of the field oiUcers, requested me to 
attend them in the expedition; and, though at that 
time 1 had no commission from Congresa, yet they 
engaged me, that I should be considered as an officer, 
the same as though I had a commission ; and should, 
as occasion might require, command certain detach- 
ments of the army. This I considered as an honorable 
ofler, and did not hesitate to comply with it, and 
advanced with the army to the Isle-aux-Noix ; from 
whence I was ordered by the General, to go in company 
with Major Brown, and certain interpreters, through 
the woods into Canada, with letters to the Canadians, 
and to let them know that the design of the army was 
only against the English garrisons, and not the country, 
their liberties, or religion; and having, through much 
danger, negotiated this business, I returned to the^Isle- 
auxS^'oix in the fore part of September, when General 
Schuyler returned to Albany ; and in consequence the 
command devolved upon General Montgomery, whom 
I assisted in laying aline of circumyallation round the 
fortress of St Johns. After which I was ordered, by 
the General, to make a second tour into Canada, upon 
nearly the same design as before ; and withal to 
observe the disposition, designs and movements of the 
inhabitants of the country. This reconnoiter I under- 
took reluctantly, choosing rather to assist at the seige 
of St. Johns, which was then closely invested ; but my 
esteem for the^neral's person, and opinion of him as 
a politician and brave officer, induced me to proceed^ 
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» I passed through all the parishes on the river Sorel, 
to a parish at the mouth of the same, which is called 
by the same name, preaching politics ; and went from 
thence across the Sorel to the river St. Lawrence, and 
up the river through the parishes to Longueuil, and so 
far met with good success as an itinerant. In this 
round my guard were Canadians, my interpreter, and 
some few attendants excepted. On the morning of the 
24th day of September, 1 set out with my guard of 
about eighty men, from Longueuil, to go to Laprairie ; 
from whence I determined to go to General Montgom- 
ery's camp ; but had not advanced two miles before I 
met with Major Brown, who has since been advanced 
to the rank of a Colonel, who desired me to halt, saying 
that he had something of importance to communicate 
to me and my confidants ; upon which I halted the 
party, and went into a heuse, and took a private room 
with him and several of mj associates, where Col. 
Brown proposed that, "provided I would return to 
Longueuil, and procure some canoes, so as to cross the 
the river St. Lawrence a little north of Montreal, he 
would cross it a little to the south of the town, with 
near two hundred men, as he had boats sufficient ; and 
that we could make ourselves masters of Montreal.'* 
This plan was readily approved by me and those in 
.council ; and in consequence of which I returned to 
Longueuil, collected a few canoes, and added about 
thirty^ English- Amen cans to my party, and crossed 
the river in the night of the 24th, agreeably to the 
before proposed plan. 

My whole party at this time, consisted of about 
one hundred and ten men, »6ar eighty of whom were 
Canadians. We were most of the night crossing the 
river, as we had so few canoes that they had to pass 
and repass three times, to cary my party across. Soon 
after day-break, I set a guard between me and the 
town, with special orders to let no person pass or repass 
them, another guard on the other end of the road, with 
like directions ; in the mean time, I reconnoitered the 
best ground to make a defence; expecti^^ Col. Brown's 
party was landed on the other side or the town, he 
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having, the day before, agreed to give three huzzas, 
with his men early in the morning, which signal I was 
to return, that we might each know that both parties 
were landed ; but the sun, by this time, being nearly 
two hours high, and the sign failing, I began to con- 
clude myself to be in a premunire, and woxild have 
crossed the river back again, but I knew the enemy 
would have discovered such an attempt ; and as there 
could not more than one third part of my troops cross 
at a time, the other two-thirds would of course fall into 
their hands. This I could not reconcile to my own 
feelings as a man, much less as an ofScer : I therefore 
concluded to maintain the ground,. if possible, and all 
to fare alike. In consequence of this resolution, I des- 
patched two messengers, one to Laprairie, to Col. Brown, 
and the other to PAssomption, a French settlement, to 
Mr. Walker, who was in our, interest, requesting their 
speedy assistance, giving them, at the same time to 
understand my critical situation. In the mean time 
sundry persons came to my guards, pretending to be 
friwids, but were by them taken prisoners and brought 
to me. These I ordered to confinement, until their 
friendship could be further confirmed ; for I was jealous 
they were spies, as they proved to be afterwards. One 
of the principal of them making his escape, exposed 
the weakness of my party, which was the final cause 
of my misfortune ; for I have been since informed that 
Mr. Walker, agreeablj^ to mv desire, exerted himself, 
and had raised a considerable number of men for my 
assistance, which brought him into diflSculty afterwards, 
but upon hearing of my misfortune, he disbanded them 
again. 

The town of Montreal was in a great tumult. General 
Carleton and the royal party, made every preparation ^ 
to go on board their vessels of force, as 1 was after- 
wards informed, but the spy escaped from my guard to 
the town, occasioned an alteration in their policy, and 
emboldened Gen. Carleton to send the force which he 
had there collected, out against me. I had previously 
chosen my ground, but when f^saw the number of the 
enemy as th(^ sallied out of the town, I perceived it 
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would be a ddy of trouble, if not of rebuke ; but I had 
no chance to flee, as Montreal was situated on an island, 
and the St. Lawrence cut off my communication to 
General Montgomery's camp. I encouraged ray sol- 
diery to bravely detlend themselves, that we should 
soon have help, and that we should be able to 'keep the 
ground, if no more. Tbis, and much more, I affirmed 
with the greatest seeming assurance, and which in 
reality I thought to be in some degree probable. 

The enemy consisted of not more than torty regular 
troops, together with a mixed multitude, chiefly Cana- 
dians, with a number of English who lived in town, 
and some Indians ; in all to the number of five hundred. 

The reader will notice that most of my party were 
Canadians ; indeed it was a motely parcel of soldiery 
which composed both parties. Iiowever, the enemy 
began to attack from wood-piles, ditches, buildings, 
and such like places, at a considerable distance, and I 
returned the fire from a situation more than equally 
advantageous. The attack began between two and three 
o'clock m the afternoon, just before which I ordered a 
volunteer bv the name of Richard Young, with a de- 
tachment ot nine men as a flank guard, which, under 
the cover of the bank of the river, could not only annoy 
the enemy, but at the same time, serve as a flank guard 
to the left of -the main body. 

The fire continued for sometime on both sides ; and 
I was confident that such a remote method of attack 
could not carrv the ground, provided it should be con- 
tinued till night : but near half the body of the enemy 
began to flank round to my right ; upon which I ordered 
a volunteer by the name of John Dugan, who had 
lived many years in Canada, and understood the 
French language, to detach about fifty Canadians, and 
post himself at an advantageous ditch, %hich was on ray 
right, to prevent ray being surrounded : He advanced 
with the detachment, but instead of occupying the post, 
made his escape, as did likewise Mr. Young upon the 
left, with their detachments. I soon perceived that the 
enemy was in possession of the ground, which Dugan 
should have occupied. At this time I had but about 
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forty five men with me ; 8ome of whom were wonnded ; 
the enemy kept closing round me, nor was it in my 
power to prevent it; by which means, my situation, 
which was advantageous in the first part of the attack, 
ceased to be so in the last; and being entirely sur- 
rounded with such vast, unequal numbers, I ordered 
a retreat, but found that those of the enemy, who were 
of the country, and their Indians, could run as fast 
as my men, though the regulars could not. Thus I 
retreated near a mile, and some of the enemy, with the 
savages, kept flanking me, and others crowded hard 
in the rear. In fine, I expected, in a very short time^ 
to try the world of spirits ; for I was apprehensive that 
jic quarter would be given to me, ^nd therefore had 
dt>termined to sell my life as dear as I could. One 
of the enemy's officers, boldly pressing in the rear, 
discharged his fusee at me ; the ball whistled near me, 
as did many others that day. I returned the salute, 
and missed him, as running had put us both out of 
breath ; for I conclude we were not frightened : I then 
saluted him with my tongue in a harsh manner, and 
told him that, inasmuch as his numbers were so far 
superior to mine, I would surrender provided I could 
be treated with honor, and be assured of good quarter 
for myself and the men who were with me ; and he 
answered I should ; another ofiicer, coming up directly 
after, confirmed the treaty; upon which I a^ed to 
surrender with my party, which then consisted of 
thirty-one effective men, and seven wounded. I ordered 
them to ground their arms, which they did. 

The officer I capitulated with, then directed me and 
my party to advance towards him, which was done ; I 
handed him my sword, and in half a minute after, a 
savage, part of whose bead was shaved, being almost 
naked and painted, with feathers intermixed with the 
hair of the other side of his head, came running to 
me with ail incredible swiftness ; he seemed to advance 
with more than mortal speed ; as he approached near 
me, his hellish visage was beyond all description; 
snake^s eyes appear innocent in comparison to his ; his 
features extorted ; malice, death, murder, and the wrath 
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of devils and damned spirits are the emblems of his 
countenance ; and in less than twelve feet of me, pre- 
sented his firelock; at the instant of his present, I 
twitched the oiBcer, to whom I gave my sword, between 
me and the savage ; but he flew round with oreat fury, 
trying to single me out to shoot me without Killing the 
oflicer; but By this time I was nearly as nimble as he, 
keeping the ofiBcer in such a position that his danger 
was my defence ; but, in less than half a minute, I was 
attacked by just such another imp of hell:' Then I 
made the omcer fly around with incredible velocity, 
for a few seconds of time, when I perceived a Canadian, 
who had lost one eye, as appeared afterwards, taking 
my part against the savages; and in an instant an 
Irishman came to my assistance with a fixed bayonet, 
and drove away the fiends, swearing by — — he would 
kill them. This tragic scene composed mj mind. The 
escaping from so awful a death, made even imprison- 
ment happy ; the more so as my conquerors on the 
field treated me with great civility and politeness. 

The regular ofiicers said that they were very happy 
to see Colonel Allen : I answered them, that 1 should 
rather choose to have seen them at General Montgom- 
eir's camp. The gentlemen replied, that they gave 
full credit to what I said, and as I walked to the town, 
which was, as I should guess, more than two miles, a 
British officer walking at my right hand, and one of 
the French noblesse at my left ; the latter of which, in 
the action, had his eyebrow carried away by a glancing 
shot, but was nevertheless very merry and facetious, 
and no abuse was offered me till I came to the barrack 
yard at Montreal, whore I met general Prescott, who 
asked me my name, which I told him : He then asked 
me whether I was that Col. Allen, who took Ticonde- 
roga. I told him' that I was the very man : Then he 
shook his cane over my head, calling many hard names, 
amon^ which he frequently used the word rebel, and 
put himself in a great rage. I told him he would do 
well not to cane me, for I was not accustomed to it, 
and shook my fist at him, telling him that was the 
beetle of mortality for him if he oflered^o strike; 
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upon which Capt. M'Clond of the British, pulled him 
by the skirt, and whispered to him, as he afterwards 
told me, to this import ; that it was inconsistent with 
his honor to strike a prisoner. He then ordered a 
Serjeant'^ command with fixed bayonets, to come for- 
ward, and kill thirteen Canadians who were included 
in the treaty aforesaid. 

It cut me to the heart to see the Canadians in so 
hard a case, in consequence of their having been time 
to me ; they were wnnging their hands, saying their 

frayers, as 1 concluded, and expected immediate death, 
therefore stepped between the executioners and the 
Canadians, opened my clothes, and told Gen. Prescott 
to thrust his bayonet into my breast, for I was the sole 
cause of the Canadians taking up arms. 

The guard, in the mean time, rolling their eyeballs 
from the General to me, as though impatiently waiting 
his dread command to sheath their oayonets in my * 
heart ; I could, however, plainly discern, that he was 
in a suspense and quandary about the matter : This 
gave me additional hopes of succeeding ; for my de- 
sign was not to die, but to save the Canadians by a 
finesse. The general stood a minute, when he made 
me the following reply ; "I will not execute you now ; 

but you shall grace a halter at Tyburn, 

you." 

I remember I disdained his mentioning such a place; 
I was, notwithstanding, a little pleased with the ex- 
pression, as it significantly conveyed to me the idea of 
postponing the present appearance of death ; besides 
his sentence was by no means final, as to '^ gracing a 
halter," although I had anxiety about it, after I landed 
in England, as the reader will find in the course of thiB 
history. Gen. Prescott then ordered one of his officers 
to take me on board the Gaspee schooner of war, and 
confine me, hands and feet, in irons, which was done 
the same afternoon I was taken. 

The action continued an hour and three quarters, by 
the watch, and I know not to this day how many of 
my men were killed, though I am certain there were 
but few. If I remember right, 7 wero woundod ; one 
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of them, Wm. Stewart, by name, was wounded by a 
fiava^e with a tomahawk, after he was taken prisoner 
and disarmed, but was rescued by some of the gener- 
ous enemy ; and so illr recovered of his wounds, that 
he afterwards went with the other prisoners to England. 

Of the enemy, were killed a major Garden, who had 
been wounded in eleven different battles, and an em- 
inent merchant, Patterson, of Montreal, and some 
others, but I never knew their whole loss, as their ac- 
counts were different. I am apprehensive that it is 
rare, that so much ammunition was expended, and so 
little execution done by it ; though such of my party 
as stood the ground, behaved with great fortitude, 
much exceeding that of the enemy, but were not the 
best of marksmen, and, I am apprehensive, were all 
killed or taken ; the wounded were all put into the 
hospital at Montreal, and those that were not, were 
put on board of different vessels in the river, and 
shackled together bv pairs, viz. two men fastened to- 
gether by one hand-cuff, being closely fixed to one 
wrist of each of them, and treated with the greatest 
severity, nay as criminals. 

I now come to the description of the irons, which 
were put on me : The hand-cuff was of common size 
and form, but my leg irons, I should imagine would 
weigh thirty pounds ; the bar was eight feet long, and 
Tery substantial ; the shackles, which encompassed my 
ancles, were very tight. I was told bv the officer, who 
put them on, that it was the kind's plate, and I heard 
other of their officers say, that it would weigh forty 
weight. The irons were so close upon my ancles, that 
I could not lay down in any other manner than on my 
back. I was put into the lowest and most wretch^ 
part of the vessel, where I got the favor of a chest to 
sit on ; the same answered for mv bed at night ; and 
having procured some little blocKs of the guard, who 
day and night, with fixed bayonets, watched over me, 
to lie under each end of the large bar of my leg irons, 
to preserve my ancles from galling, while I sat on the 
chest, o^ lay back on the same, though most of the time, 
night and day, I sat on it ; but at length, having a 
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desire to lie down on my side, which the closeness of my 
irons forbid, I desired the captain to loosen them for 
that purpose ; but was denied the favor. The cap- 
taints name was Koyal, who did not seem to be an ill- 
natured man ; but oftentimes said, that his express 
orders were to treat me with such severity, which was 
disagreeable to his own feelings ; nor did he ever in- 
sult me, though many others, who came on board did. 
One of the omcers, by the name of Bradlejy, was very 

fenerous to me ; he would often send me victuals from 
is own table ; nor did a day fail^ but he sent me a 
good drink of grog. 

The reader is now invited back to the time I was 
put into irons. I requested the privilege to write to 
General Prescott, which was granted. I reminded him 
of the kind and generous manner of my treatment of 
the prisoners I took at Ticonderoga ; the injustice and 
ungentleman-like usage I had met with from him, and 
demanded better usage, but received no answer from 
him. I soon after wrote to Gen. Carlton, which met 
the same success. In the mean while, many of those 
who were permitted to see me, were very insulting. 

I was confined in the manner I have related, on 
board the Gaspee schooner, about six weeks ; during 
which time I was obliged to throw out plenty of ex- 
travagant language, which answered certain purposes, 
at that time, better than to grace a history. 

To give an instance ; upon being insulted, in a fit 
of anger, I twisted off a nail with mv teeth, which I 
took to be a ten-penny nail ; it went through the mor- 
tise of the bar of my hand-cuff, and at the same time 
I swaggered over those who abused me ; particularly 
a Doctor Dace, who told me that I was outlawed by 
New- York, and deserved death for several years past ; 
was at last fully ripened for the halter, and in a fair 
way to obtain it. When I challenged him, he excused 
himself, in consequence, as li^ said, of my being a 
criminal ; but I flung such a flood of language at him 
that it shocked him and the spectators, for my anger 
was very great. I heard one sav, ■ him, can he 
eat iron ? After that, a small padlock was fixed U> the 
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hand-cuiF, instead of the nail ; and as they were mean- 
spirited in their treatment to me, so it appeared to me, 
that they were equally timorous and cowardly. 

I was after sent, with the prisoners taken with me, 
to an anned vessel in the river, which lay off against 
Quebec, under the command of Capt. M'Cloud, of the 
British, who treated me in a very generous and obliging 
manner, and acobrding to my rank ; in about twenty- 
four hours I bid him farewell with regret ; but my 
good fortune still continued. The name of the Cap- 
tain of the vessel I was put on board, was Littlejohn ; 
who, with his officers, behaved in a polite, generous, 
and friendly manner, I lived with them in the cabin, 
and fared on the best, my irons being taken off, con- 
trary to the order he had received from the command- 
ing officer ; but Capt. Littlejohn swore, that a brave 
man should not be used as a rascal, on board his ship. 

That I found mvself in possession of happiness once 
more, and the evils I haa lately suftered, gave me au 
uncommon relish for it. 

'Capt. Littlejohn used to go to Quebec almost every 
day, in order to pay his respects to certain gentlemen 
and ladies ; being there on a cei-tain day, he nappened 
to meet with some disagreeable treatment, as ne im- 
agined, from a Lieutenant of a man of war, and one 
word brought on another, until the Lieutenant chal- 
lenged him to a dud on the plains of Abraham. Capt. 
Littlejohn was a gentleman, who entertained a high 
sense of honor, and could do no less than accept t£e 
challenge. 

At nme o'clock the next morning they were to fight. 
The Captain returned in the evening, and acquainted 
his Lieutenant and me with the affair. His Lieutenant 
was a high blooded Scotchman, as well as himself, who 
replied to his Captain that he should not want for a 
second. With this I interrupted him and gave the 
Captain to understand, that since an opportunity had 

E resented, I would be glad to testify my gratitude to 
im, by acting the part of a faithful second ; on which 
he gave me his hand, and said that he wanted no bet- 
ter man. Says he, I am a King's officer, and you a 
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prisoner under my care ; yon mnst, therefore, go with 
me, to the place appointed in disguise, and added fur- 
ther ; * you must engage me, npon the honor of a gen- 
tleman, that whether 1 die or live, or whatever happens, 
provided you live, that yon will return to my Lieuten- 
ant en board this ship.' All this I solemnlv engaged 
him. The combatants were to discharge each a pocket 
pistol, and then to fall on with their irto-hilted muckle 
whangers ; and one of that sort was allotted for me ; 
but some British oflScers, who interposed early in the 
morning, settled the controversy without fighting. 

Now having; enjoyed eight or nine days' happiness, 
from the polite and generous treatment of Captain 
Littlejohn and his officers, I was obliged to bid them 
farewell, parting with them in as friendly a manner as 
we had lived together, which, to the best of my mem- 
ory, was the eleventh of November : when a detach 
ment of General Arnold's little army appeared on 
Point Levi, opposite Quebec, who had performed an 
extraordinary march through a wilderness country, 
with design to have surprised the capital of Canada ; 
I was then taken on board a vessel called the Ada- 
mant, together with the prisonei-s taken with me, and 
put under the power ot an English Merchant from 
London, whose name was Brook Watson : a man of 
malicious and cruel disposition, and who was probably 
excited, in the exercise of his malevolence, by a junto 
of tories, who sailed with him to England ; among 
whom were Col. Guy Johnson, Col. CToss, and their 
attendants and associates, to the number of about 30. 

All the ship's crew, Col. Close, in his ]personal be- 
havior excepted, behaved towards the prisoners with 
that spirit of bitterness, which is the peculiar charac- 
teristic of tories, when they have the friends of Amer- 
ica in their power, measuring their loyalty to the 
English King by the barbaritpr, fraud and deceit which 
they exercise towards the whigs. 

A small place in the vessel, enclosed with white oak 
plank, was assigned for the prisoners, and for me 
among the rest I should imagine that it was not more 
than twenty feet one way, and twenty-twe the other. 
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Into this place we were all, to the number of thirty-four, 
thrust and hand-cuflfed, two prisoners more being added 
to our number, and were provided with two excrement 
tubs ; in this circumference we were obliged to eat and 
perform the offices of evacuation, during the voyage 
to England ; and were insulted by every black-guard 
sailor and tory on board, in the crudest manner ; but 
what is the most surprising thing is, that not one of us 
died in the passage. When I was first ordered to go 
into the filthy inclosure, through a small sort of door, 
I positively refused, and endeavored to reason the 
before named Brook Watson out of a conduct so de- 
rogatory to every sentiment of honor and humanity, 
but all to no purpose, my men being forced in the den 
already ; ana the rascal who had the charge of the 
prisoners commanded me to go immediately m among 
the rest. He further added that the place was good 
enough for a rebel ; that it was impertinent for a capi- 
tal offender to talk of honor or humanity ; that any 
thing short of a halter was too good for me ; and that 
that would be my portion soon after I landed in Eng- 
land ; for which purpose only I was sent thither. About 
the same time a* lieutenant among the tories, insulted 
me in a grievous manner, saying fought to have been 
executed for my rebellion against New- York, and spit 
in my face ; upon which, though I was hand-cuflTecT, 1 
sprang at him with both hands, and knocked him partly 
down, but he scrambled along into the cabin, and I 
after him ; there he got under the protection of some 
men with fixed bayonets, who were ordered to make 
ready to drive me into the place aforementioned. I 
challenged him to fight, notwithstanding the impedi- 
ments that were on my hands, and had the exalted 
pleasure to see the rascal tremble for fear ; his name I 
nave forgot, but Watson ordered his guard to get me 
into the place with the other prisoners, dead or alive ; 
and I had almost as lieve die as to do it, standing it 
out till they environed me round with bayonets ; and 
brutish, prejudiced, abandoned wretches they were, 
from whom 1 could expect nothing but death or wounds ; 
however, I told them, that they were good honest 
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fellows ; that I could not blame them ; that I was onlj 
in dispute with a calico merchant, who knew not how 
to behave towards a gentleman of the military estab- 
lishment. This was spokea rather to appease them 
for my own preservation, as well as to treat "Watson 
with contempt ; but still I found they were determined 
to force me into the wretched circumstances, which 
their prejudiced and depraved minds had prepared 
for me ; therefore, rather than die, I submitted to their 
indignities, being drove with bayonets into the filthy 
dungeon with the other prisoners, where we were de- 
nied fresh water, except a small allowance, which wa^ 
very inadequate to our wants : and in consequence of 
the stench of the place, each of us was soon followed 
with a diarrhoea and fever, which occasioned intolera- 
ble thirst. When we asked for water, we were, most 
commonly, instead of obtaining it, insulted and de- 
rided ; and to add to all the horrors of the place, it 
was so dark that we could not see each other, and were 
overspread with body lice. We had, notwithstanding 
these severities, full allowance of salt provisions, and 
a gill of rum per day ; the latter of which was of the 
utmost service to us, and, probably, was the means of 
saving several of our lives. About forty days we ex- 
isted in this manner, when the land's end of England 
was discovered from the mast head ; soon after which, 
the prisoners were taken from their gloomy abode, 
being permitted to see the light of the sun, and teeathe 
fresh air, which to us was very refreshing. The day 
following we landed at Falmouth. 

A few days before I was taken prisoner, I shifted 
my clothes, by which I happened to be taken in a 
Canadian dress, viz : a short fawn-skin jacket, double- 
breasted, an undervest and breeches of sagathy, worsted 
stockings, a decent pair of shoes, two plain shirts, and 
a red worsted cap ; this was all the clothing I had, in 
which I made my appearance in England. 

When the prisoners were landed, multitudes of the 
citizens of Falmouth, excited by curiosity, crowded to 
see us, which was equally gratifying to us. I saw num- 
bers on the tops of houses, and the rising adjacent 
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grouuds were covered with them, of both sexes. The 
throng was so ffreat that the king's officere' were 
obliged to draw their swords, and force a passage to 
Pendennis castle, which was near a mile from the town, 
where we were closely confined, in consequence of 
orders from General Carleton, who then commanded 
in Canada. 

The rascally Brook Watson then set out for London 
in great haste, expecting the reward of his zeal ; but the 
ministry receivecl him, as I have been since informed, 
rather coolly ; for the minority in parliament took ad- 
vantage, arguing that the opposition of America to 
Great Britam, was not a rebellion : If it is, say they, 
why do you not execute Col. Allen according to law ? 
But the majority argued that I ought to be executed, 
and that the opposition was really a rebellion, but that 
policy obliged them not to do it, inasmuch as the Con- 
gress had then most prisoners in their power ; so that 
my being sent to England, for the purpose of being 
executed, and necessity restraining them, was rather a 
foil on their laws and authority, and they consequently 
disapproved of my being sent thither. But I had 
never heard the least hint of those debates, in parlia- 
ment, or of the working of their policy, until sometime 
after I left England. 

Consequently the reader will readily conceive I was 
anxious about mv preservation, knowing that I was in 
the power of a haughty- and cruel nation, considered 
as such. Therefore, the first proposition which I deter- 
mined in my own mind was, that humanity and moral 
suasion would not be consulted in the determining of 
my fate ; and those that daily came in great numbers 
out of curiosity to see- me, both gentle and simple, 
united in this, that I would be hanged. A gentleman 
from America, by the name of Temple, and who .was 
friendly to me, just whispered me in the ear, and told 
me that bets were laid in London, that I would be ex- 
ecuted ; he likewise privately gave me a guinea, but 
durst say but little to me. 

However, agreeably to my first negative proposition, 
that moral virtue would not influence my destiny, I 
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had reconrse to stratagem, which I was in hopes would 
move in the circle of their policy. I requested of the 
commander of the castle, the privilege of writing to 
Congress, who, after consulting with an officer that 
lived in town, of a superior rank, permitted me to 
write. I wrote, in the fore part of tne letter, a short 
narrative of my ill-treatment ; but withal let them know 
that, though I was treated as a criminal in England, 
and continued in irons, together with those taken with 
me, yet it was in consequence of the orders which the 
commander of the castle received from Gen. Carleton, 
and therefore desired Congress to desist from matters 
of retaliation, until they should know the result of the 
gotemment in England, respecting their treatment 
towards me, and the prisoners with me, and govern 
themselves accordingly, vrith a particular request, that 
if retaliation should be found necessary, it mi^ht be 
exercised not according to the smallness of my charac- 
ter in America, but in proportion to the importance 
of the cause for which I suffered. This is, according 
to my present recollection, the substance of the letter 
inscribed, — '^ To the iUtcstrtous Continental Congreas,^^ 
This letter was written with the view that it should be 
sent to the ministry at London, rather than to CongreA, 
with a design to intimidate the haughtv English gov* 
emment, and screen my neck from the halter. 

The next day the officer, from whom I obtained 
license to write, came to see me, and frowned on mo 
on account of the impudence of the letter, as he phrased 
it, and frirther added, ^Do you think that we are fools 
in England, and would send your letter to Congress, 
with instructions to retaliate on our own people? I 
have sent your letter to Lord North.' This gave me 
inward satisfaction, though I carefully concealed it 
with a pretended resentment, for 1 found that I had 
come Yankee over him, and that the letter had gone 
to the identical person I designed it for. Nor do I 
know to this day, but that it nad the desired effect, 
though I have not heard any*thing of the letter since. 

My personal treatment by Lieutenant Hamilton, who 
commanded the castle, was "^qtj generous. He sent 
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me every day a fine breakfast and dinner from his own 
table, and a bottle of good wine. Another aged gen- 
tleman, whose name I cannot recollect, sent me a good 
snpper. But there was no distinction between me and 
the privates ; we all lodged on a sort of Dutch bunks, 
in one common apartment, and were allowed straw. 
The privates were well supplied with provisions, and 
with me, took effectual' measures to rid ourselves of lice. 
I could not but feel, inwardly, extremely anxious tor 
my fate. This, I however, concealed from the pris- 
oners, as well as from the enemy, who were perpetually 
shaking the halter at me. I nevertheless treated them 
with scorn and contempt ; and having sent my letter 
to the ministry, could conceive of nothing more in my 
power but to keep up my spirits, behave in a daring, 
soldier-like manner, that I might exhibit a good sample 
of American fortitude. Such a conduct, I judged 
would have a more probable tendency to my preserva- 
tion than concession and timidity. This therefore, was 
mv deportment ; and I had lastly determined in my 
mmd, that if a cruel death must inevitably be my por- 
tion, I would face it undaunted ; and, though I greatly 
rejoice that I returned to my country and frienas, and 
to see the power and pride of Great Britain humbled ; 

iret I am confident I could then have died without the 
east appearance of dismay. 

I now clearly recollect that my mind was so re- 
solved, that I would not have trembled or shewn the 
least fear, as I was sensible that it could not alter my 
fate, nor do more than reproach mv memory, make my 
last act despicable to my enemies, and eclips.e the 
other actions of my life. For I reasoned thus, that 
nothing was more (jpmmon than for men to die with 
their friends around them, weeping and lamenting 
over them, but not able to help them, which was in re- 
ality not different in the consequence of it from such a 
death as I was apprehensive of; and, as death was 
the natural consequence of animal life to which the 
laws of nature subject mankind, to be timorous and 
uneasy as to the event and manner of it, was inconsis- 
tent with the character of a philosopher and soldier. 
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The cause I was engaged in, I ever viewed worthy 
hazarding my life for, nor was I, in the most critical 
moments of trouble, sorry that I engaged in it ; and, 
as to the world of spirits, though I Knew nothing of 
the mode or manner of it, I expected nevertheless, 
when I should arrive at such a world, that I should be 
as well treated as other gentlemen of my merit 

Among the great numbers of people, who came to 
the castle to see the prisoners, some gentlemen told 
me that they had come fifty miles on -purpose to see 
me, and desired to ask me a number of Questions, and 
to make free with me in conversation. I gave for an- 
swer that I chose freedom in every sense of the word. 
Then one of them asked me what my occupation in 
life had been ? I answered him, that in my younger 
days I had studied divinity, but was a conjuror by 
profession. He replied that I conjured wrong, at the 
time I was taken ; and I was obliged to own, that I 
mistook a figure at that time, but that I had conjured 
them out of Ticonderoga. This was a place of great 
notoriety in England, so that the joke seemed to go iu 
my favor. 

It was a common thing for me to be taken out of 
close confinement, into a spacious green in the castle, 
or rather parade, where numbers of gentlemen and 
ladies were ready to see and hear me. I often enter- 
tained such audiences with harangues on the impracti* 
cability^ of Great Britain's conquering the then colo- 
nies of America. At one of tliese times I asked a 
gentleman for a bowl of punch, and he ordered his 
servant to bring it, which he did, and offered it to me, 
but I refused to take it from the hand of his servant ; 
be then |i^ave it to me with his own hand, refusing to 
drink with me in consequence of my being a state 
criminal : However, I took the punch and drank it all 
down at one draught, and handed the gentleman the 
bowl ; this made the spectators as well as niyself merry. 

I expatiated on American freedom. This gained 
the resentment of a young beardless gentleman of the 
company, who gave himself very great airs, and re- 
plica that he ^ luiew the Americans very well, and was 
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certain they could not bear the smell of powder.' I 
replied, that I accepted it as a challenge, and was ready 
to convince him on the spot, that an American couM 
bear the smell of powder ; at which he answered that 
he should not put himself on a par with me. I then 
demanded him to treat the character of the Americans 
with due respect. He answered that I was an Irish- 
man ; but I assured him that I was a full blooded 
Yankee, and in fine bantered him*so much, that he left 
me in possession of the ground, and the laugh went 
against him. Two clergymen came to see me, and, 
inasmuch as they behaved with civility, I returned 
them the same. We discoursed on several parts of 
moral philosophy and Christianity ; and they seemed 
tQ» be surprised that I should be acquainted with such 
topics, or that I should understand a syllogism, or reg- 
ular mode of argumentation. I am apprehonsive my 
Canadian dress contributed not a little to the surprise, 
and excitement of curiosity: to see a gentleman in 
England regiUarly dressed and well behaved would be 
no sight at all ; but such a rebel as they were pleased 
to call me, it is probable, was never before seen in 
England. 

The prisoners were landed at Falmouth a few days 
before Christmas, and ordered on board of the Solebay 
frigate, Capt. Symonds, on. the eighth day of January, 
1776, when our hand irons were taken off. This 
remove was in consequence, as I have been since 
informed, of a writ of habeas corpus, which had been 
procured by some gentlemen iu England, in order to 
obtain me my liberty. 

The Solebay, with sundry other men-of-war, and 
about forty transports, rendezvoused at the cove of 
Cork, in Ireland, to take in provisions and water. 

When we were first brought on board, captain. 
Symonds ordered all the prisoners, and most ot the 
hands on board to go on tne deck, and caused to be 
read in their hearing, a certain code of laws or rules, 
for the regulation and ordering of their behavior ; and 
then in a sovereign manner, ordered the prisoners, me 
in particular, off the deck, and never to come on it 
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again: for, said he, this is a place for gentlemen to walk. 
So I went oS^ an officer following me, who told me he 
would shew me the place allotted to me, and took 
me down to the cable tier, saying to me this is your 
place. 

Prior to this I had taken cold, by which I was in an 
ill state of health, and did not say much to the officer ; 
but stayed there that night, consulted my policy, and 
I found I was in an evil case ; that a captain of a 
man-of-war was more arbitrary than a Mug, as he 
could view his territory with a look of his eye, and a 
movement of his finger commanded obedience. I felt 
myself more desponding than I had done at any time 
before, ; for I coircladed it to be a government scheme, 
to do that clandestinely which policy forbid to be done 
under sanction of any public justice and law. 

However, two days after, I shaved and cleansed 
myself as well as I could, and went on deck. The 
captain spoke to me in a great rage, and said : 'did I 
not order you not to come on deck ?' I answered him, 
that at the same time he said, 'that it was the place 
for gentlemen to walk ; that I was Colonel Allen, but 
had not been properly introduced to him.' He replied, 

you, sir, be careful not to walk the same 

side of the deck (hat I do. This gave me encourage- 
ment, and ever after that I walkea in the manner ne 
had directed, except when he, at certain times after- 
wards, had ordered me off in a passion, and I then 
would directly afterwards go on again, telling him to 
command his slaves ; that 1 was a gentleman and had 
a right to walk the deck ; yet when he expressly 
ordered me off, I obeyed, not out of obedience to him, 
but to set an example to the ship^s crew, who ought to 
obey him. 

To walk to the windward side of the deck is, ac- 
cording to custom, the prerogative of the captain of 
a man-of-war, though he, sometimes, nay commonly, 
walks with his lieutenants, when no strangers are by. 
When a captain from some other man-of-war comes on 
board, the captains walk to the windward side, and the 
other gentlemen to the leeward. 
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It was but a few nights I lodged in the cable tier, 
before. I gained an acqaaintance with the master of 
arms, his name was Oillegan, an Irishman, who was a 
generous and well disposed man, and in a friendly 
manner made me an offer of living with him in a little 
birth, which was allotted him between decks, and en- 
closed in canvass ; his preferment on board was aboat 
equal to that of a sergeant in a regiment. I was com- 
paratively happy in the acceptance of his clemency, 
and lived with him in friendship till the frigate an- 
chored in the harbor of Cape Fear, North Carolina, in 
America. ^ . 

Nothing of material consequence happened till the 
fleet rendezvoused at the cove of Cork, except a vio- 
lent storm which brought old hardy sailors to their 
prayers. It was soon rumored in Cork that I was on 
board the Solebay, with a number of prisoners from 
America ; upon which Messrs. Clark & Hays, mer- 
chants in company, and a number of other benevo- 
lently disposed gentlemen, contributed largely to the 
relief and support of the prisoners, who were thirty- 
four in number, and in very needy circumstances. . A 
suit of clothes from head to foot, including an overcoat 
or surtout, and two shirts were bestowed upon each of 
them. My suit I received in superfine broadcloths, 
sufficient for two jackets and two pair of breeches, 
overplus of a suit throughout, eight fine Holland shirts 
and socks ready made, with a number of pairs of silk 
and worsted hose, two pair of shoes, two oeaver hats, 
one of which was sent me richly laced with gold, by 
James Bon well. The Irish gentlemen furthermore 
made a large gratuity of wines of the best sort, spirits, 

g'n, loaf and brown sugar, tea and chocolate, with a 
rge round of pickled beet^ and a number of fat tur- 
kies, with many^other articles, for my sea stores, too 
tedious to mention here. To the privates they bestowed 
on each man two pounds of tea, and six pounds of 
brown sugar. These articles were received on board 
at a time when the captain and first lieutenant were 
gone on shore, by the permission of the second lieu- 
tenant, a handsome young gentleman, who was then' 
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under twenty-one years of age ; hie name was Douglass, 
Bdn of admiral Douglass, as I was informed. 

As this munificence was so unexpected and plentiful, 
I may add needful, it impressed on my mind the high- 
est sense of gratitude towards my benefactors ; for I 
was not only supplied- with the necessaries and conven- 
iences of life, but with the grandeurs and superfluities 
of it. Mr. Hays, one of the donators before-mentioned, 
came on board^ and behaved in the most obliging man- 
, ner, telling me that he hoped my troubles were past ; 
for that the gentlemen of Cork determined to make my 
sea stores equal to that of the captain of the Bolebay ; 
he made an offer of livQ stock and wherewith to sup- 
port them ; but I knew this would be denied. And to 
crown all, did send me by another person, fifty guineas, 
out I could not reconcile receiving the whole to my 
own feelings, as it might have the appearance of ava- 
rice ; and tlierefore received but seven guineas only, 
and am confident, not only from the exercise of the 
present well-timed generosity, but from a large ac- 
quaintance with gentlemen of this nation, ±at as a 
people they excel in liberality and bravery. 

Two days after the receipt of the aforesaid donations, 
captain Symonds came on board full of envy towards 
the prisoners, and swore by all that is good, that the 
damned American rebels should not be feasted at this 
rate, by tiie damned rebels of Ireland ; he therefore 
took away all my liquors before-mentioned, except 
some of the wine which was secreted, and a two gallon 
jug of old spirits which was reserved forme per favor 
of lieutenant Douglass. The taking of my liquors was 
abominable in his sight; he therefore spoke in my 
behalf, till the captain was angry with him ; and in 
consequence, proceeded and took away all the tea and 
sugar, which had been given to the prisoners, and 
confiscated it to the use of the ship's crew. Our 
clothing was not taken away, but the privates were 
forced to do dut^ on board. Soon after this there came 
a boat to the side of the ship, anfl captain Symonds 
asked a gentleman in it, in my hearing, what his busi- 
ness was ? who answered that he was sent to deliver 
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some sea stores to Col. Allen, which if I remember 
riglit, he said were sent from Dublin ; but the captain 
damned him heartily, ordering him away from the 
ship, and would not suflFer him to deliver the stores. I 
was furthermore informed that the ffentlemen in Cork, 
requested of captain Symonds, that I might be allowed 
to come into the city, and that they would be responsi- 
ble 1 should return to the frigate at a given time, which 
was denied them. 

We sailed from England on the 8th day of January, 
and from the cove of Cork on the 12th day of February. 
Just before we sailed, the prisoners with me were di- 
vided, and put on board three different ships of war. 
This gave me some uneasiness, for they were to a man 
xealous in the cause of liberty, and behaved with a 
becoming fortitude in the various scenes of their 
captivity ; but* those, who were distributed on board 
other ships of war were much better used than those 
who tarried with me, as appeared afterwards. When 
the fleet, consisting of about forty-five sail, including 
five men of war, sailed from the cove with a fresh 
breeze, the appearance was beautiful, abstracted from 
the unjust and bloody designs they had in view. We 
had not sailed many days, before a mighty storm arose, 
which lasted near twenty-four hours without intermis- 
sion. The wind blew with relentless fury, and no man 
could remain on deck, except he was lashed fast, for 
the waves rolled over the deck by turns, with a forcible 
rapidity, and every soul on board was anxious for the 
preservation of the ship, alias, their lives. In this storm 
the Thunder-bomb man of war sprang a leak, and was ' 
afterwards floated to some part to the coast of England, 
and the crew saved. We were then said to be in the 
Bay of Biscay. After the storm abated, I could plainly 
discern the prisoners were better used for some consiu- 
era^Ie time. 

Nothing of consequence happened after this, till we , 
sailed to the island of Madeira, except a certain favor 
1 had received of captain Symonds, in consequence 
of an application I made to him for the privilege of 
his tailor to make me a suit of plothes of the cloth 
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bestowed on me in Ireland, which he generously 

Cnted. I could then walk the deck with a seeming^ 
ter grace. Whe© we had reached- Madeira, and 
anchored, sundry e;entlemen with the captain went on 
shore, who I concTode, gave the rumor that I was in 
the frigate ; upon which I soon found that Irish gener- 
osity was again excited ; for a gentleman of that nation 
sent his clerk on board, to know of me if I would ao- 
cept a sea store from him, particularly wine. This mat- 
ter I made known to the ^nerous lieutenant Douglass, 
who readily granted me the favor, provided the articles 
could be brought on board, daring the time of hia 
command ; adaing tBat it would be a pleasure to him 
to serve me, notwithstanding the 6pposition he met 
with before. So I directed the gentleman's clerk to 
inform him that I was. greatly in need of so signal a 
charity, and desired the vouns gentleman to mf&e the 
utmost despatch, which he dia ; but in the meantime, 
captain Symonds and bis officers came on board, and 
immediately made ready for sailing ; the wind at the 
same time being fair, set sail when the young gentle- 
man was in fair sight with the aforesaid store. 

The reader will doubtless recollect the seven guineas 
I received at the cove of Cork. TTiese enabled me to 
purchase of the purser what I wanted, had not the 
captain strictly forbidden it, though I made sundry 
applications to him for that pari>06e ; but his answer 
to me, when I was sick, was, that it was no matter how 
soon I was dead, and that he was no ways anxious to 
preserve the lives of rebels, but wished them all dead ; 
and indeed that was the language of most of the ship^a 
crew. I expostulated not only with the captain, but 
with other gentlemen on board, on the unreasonableness 
of such usage; inferring that, inasmuch as the gov- 
ernment in England did not proceed against. me as a 
capital offender, they should not ; for that they were 
by no means empowered by any authority, either civil 
or military, to do so ; for the English government had 
acquitted me by sending me back a prisoner of war to 
America, and that they should treat me as such. I fur-, 
ther drei^ an inference of impolicy on them, provided 
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they should by hard usage destroy my life ; inasmuch 
Us i might, if living, redeem one of their officers; but 
the captain re|4ied, that he neec^d bo directions of 
mine how to treat a rebel ; that the British would con- 
quer the American rebels, hang the Congress, and 
Buch as promoted the rebellion, me in particular, and 
retake their own prisoners ; so that my life was of no * 
consequence in the scale of their policy. I gave hhn 
for anewer that if they stayed till they conquered 
America, before they hanged me, I should die of old 
age^ and desired that till such an evefit took place, he 
would at least allow me to purchase of the purser, for 
my own money, such articles as I greatly needed ; but 
he would not permit it, and when I reminded him of 
the generous and civil usage that their prisoners in 
captivity in America met with, he said that it was not 
owing to their goodness, but to their timidity ; for, 
said he, they expect to be conquered, and therefore 
dare not misuse our prisoners ; and in fact this was 
the language of the British officers, till Burgoyne was 
taken ; iappy event I and not only of the officers but 
the whole British army. I appeal to all my brother 
prisoners, who have been with tlie British in the south- 
em department, for a confirmation of what I have 
advanced on this subject. The surgeon of the Solebay, 
whose name was North, was a very humane, obliging 
man, and took the best care of the prisoners who were 
sick. 

The third day of May we cast anchor in the harbor 
of Cape Fear, in North Carolina, as did 6ir Peter 
Parker's ship, of 60 guns, a little back of the bar ; for 
there was not depth of water for him to come into the 
barboi*. These two men of war, and fourteen sail of 
transports and others, came after, so that most of the 
fleet rendezvoused at Cape Fear, for three weeks. The 
soldiers on board the transports were sickly, in conse- 
quence of so long a passage ; add to this the small- 
pox carried off many of them. They landed on the 
main, and formed a camp ; but the riflemen annoyed 
^em, and caused them to move to an island in the 
iiarbor ; but such cursing of riflemen I never beard. 
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A detachment of regulars was sent up Brupswick 
river; as they landed they were fired on by those 
marksmen, and they^ame back next day damning the 
fi^bels for their unmanly way of fightin'g, and swearing 
thev woul(J give no quarter, for they topk sight at them, 
and, were behind timber skulking about One of the 
(Jetachments said they lost one man ; but a negro man 
who was with them, and heard what was said, soon 
after told me that he helped to bury thirty -one of them ; 
this did me some good to find my countrymen giving 
them battle ; tor 1 never heard such swaggering as 
among Gen. Clinton's little army whocommandea at 
that time ; and I am apt to think there were four thou- 
sand men, though not two thirds of them fit for duty. 
I heard numbers of them say, that the trees in America 
should liang well with fruit that campaign for they 
would give no quarter. This was in the mouths of 
most who I heard speak on the subject, officer as w^ll 
as soldier. I wished at that time my countrymen 
kijew, as well as I did, what a murdering and cruel 
enemy they had tc^deal with ; but experience has since 
taucrht this country what they are to expect at the hands 
of Britons when in their power. 

The prisoners, who bad been sent on board different 
men of war at the cove of Cork, were collected together, 
and the whole of them put on board the Mercury frig- 
ate, capt. James Montague, except one of the Cana- 
dians, who died on the passage from Ireland, and Peter 
Noble, who made his .escape from the Sphynx man-of- 
war in this harbour, and, oy extraordinary swimming, 
got safe home to New-England, and rave intelligence 
of the usage of his brother prisoners. The Mercury set 
sail from tnis port for Halifax, about the 20th of May, 
and Sir Peter Parker was about to sail with the land 
forces, under tie command of Gen. Clinton, for the 
reduction of Charleston, the capitol of South-Carolina, 
and when I heard of his defeat in Hali&x, it gave me 
inexpressible satisfaction. 

I now found myself under a woise captain than 
Symonds; for Montague was loaded with prejudices 
against every body and every thing that was not 
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stamped with royalty; and being by nature under- 
witted, his wrath was heavier than the others, or at least 
his mind was in no instance liahjie to be div(jrted by 

food sense, humour or bravery, of which Symonds was 
y turns susceptible. A Capt. Francis rroctor was 
added to our number of prisoners when we were first 
put on board this ship. This gentleman had formerly 
belonged to the English service. The captain, and in 
fine, all the gentlemen of the ship were very much 
incensed against him, and put him in irons without 
the least provocation, and ne was continued in this 
miserable situation about three months. In this pas- 
sage the prisoners^ were infected with the scurvy, some 
more and some less, but most of them severely. The 
ship's crew was to a gweat degree troubled with it, and 
I concluded it was catching. Several of the crew died 
with it on their passage. I was weak and feeble in 
consequence of so long and cruel a captivity, yet had 
but little of the scurvy. 

The purser was again pxpressly forbid by the cap- 
tain to let me have any thing out of his store ; upon 
which I went upon deck, and in the handsomest man- 
ner requested the favor of purchasing a few necessaries 
of the purser, which was denied me ; he further told 
me, that I should be hanged as soon as I arrived at 
Halifax. I tried to reason the matter with him, but 
found him proof against reason ; I also held up his 
honor to view, and nis behavior to me and the prison- 
ers in general, as being derogatory to it, but found hia 
honor impenetrable. I then endeavored to touch his 
humanity, but found he had none ; for his preposses- 
sion of bigotry to his own party, had confirmed" him 
in an opinion, that no humanity was due to unroyal- 
ists, but seemed to think that heaven and earth were 
made merely to gratify the King and his creatures; 
he uttered considerable unintelligible and grovelling 
ideas, a little tinctured with monarchy, but stood weu 
to his text of hanging me. He afterwards forbade his 
surgeon to administer any help to the sick prisoners. 
I was every night shut down in the cable tier, with the 
rest of the prisoners, and we all li?ed miserably while 
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rnider his power. Bnt I received some generosity 
from several of the midshipmen, who in degree alle- 
viated my misery ; one of their names was Pu trass, 
the names of the others I do not recollect ; but thej 
were obliged to be private in the bestowment of their 
favor, which was sometimes good wine bitters, and at 
others a generous drink of grog. 

Sometime in the first week of June, we came to 
anchor at the Hook off New York, where we remained 
' but three days ; in which time Governor Tryon, Mr. 
Kemp, the old attorney general of New York, and 
several other peifidipus and over grown tories and 
land-jobbers, came on board. Tryon viewed me with 
a stem countenance, as I was walking on the lee- 
ward side of the deck with the midshipmen ; and he 
and his companions were walking witli the captain and 
lieutenant, on the windward side of the same, but never 
spoke to me, though it is altogether probable that he 
thought of the ola quarrel between him, the old gov- 
ernment of New York, and the Green-Mountain Boys. 
Then they went with the captain into the cabin, and 
the same afternoon returned on board a vessel, where 
at that time they took sanctuary from the resentment 
of their injured country. What passed between the 
officers of the ship and these visitors I know not ; but 
this I know that my treatment from the officers was 
more severe afterwards. 

We aiTived at Halifax not far from the middle of 
June, where the ship's crew, which was infested with 
tlie scurvy, were taken on shore and shallow trenches 
dug, into which they were put, and partly covered 
with earth. Indeed every proper measure was taken 
for their relief. The prisoners were not permitted any 
sort of medicine, but were put on board a sloop which 
lay in the harbor, near the town of Halifax, surrounded 
by several men-of-war and their tenders, and a guard 
constantly act over them, night and day. The sloop 
we had wholly to ourselves except the guard who oc- 
cupied the forecastle : here we were cruelly pinched 
with hunger ; it seamed to me that we had not more 
than one third of the common allowance. We wore 
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all seized with violent hunger and faintness ; we divi- 
ded our scanty allowance as exact as possible. I shared 
the same fate with the rest, and though they offered 
me^ore than an even share, 1 refused to accept it, as 
itr was a time of substantial distress, which in my 
^^'opinion I ought to partake equally with the rest, and 
ir^ set an example of virtue and fortitude to our little 
commonwealth. 

I sent letter after letter to captain Montagtie, who 
still had the care of us, and also to his lieutenant, 
whose name I cannot call to mind, but could obtain no 
answer, much less a redress of grievances ; and to add 
to the calamity, nearly a dozen of the prisoners were 
dangerously ill of the scurvy. I wrote private letters 
to the doctors, to procure, if possible, some remedy for 
the sick, but in vam. The chief physician came by in 
a boat, so close that the oara touched the sloop that we 
were in, and I uttered my complaint in the genteelest 
manner to him, but he never so much as turned his 
head, or made me any answer, though 1 continued 
speaking till he got out of hearing. Our cause then 
became deplorable. Still I kept writing to the cap- 
tain, till he ordered the guards, as they told me, not 
to bring any more letters from me to him. In the 
mean time an event happened worth relating. One of 
the men almost dead with the scurvy, lay by the side 
of the sloop, and a canoe of Indians coming by, he 
purchased two quarts of strawberries, and ate them at 
once, and it almost cured him. The money he gave 
for them, was all the money he had in the world. 
After that we tried every way to procure more of that 
fruit, reasoning from analogy that thev might have the 
same effect on others infested with tne same disease, 
but could obtain none. 

Meanwhile the doctor's mate of the Mercury came 
privately on board the prison sloop and presented me 
with a large vial of smart drops, which proved to be 
good for the scurvy, though vegetables and some other 
ingredients were requisite for a cure ; but the drops 
gave at least a check to the disease. This was a well- 
timed exertion of humanity, but the doctor's name has 
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slipped my mind, and in my opinion, it was the means 
of saving the lives of several men. 

The guard, which was set over us, was by this time 
touched with feelings of compassion ; and I finally 
trusted one of them with a letter of complaint to gov- 
ernor Arbuthnot, of Halifax, which he found means to 
communicate, and which had the desired effect ; for 
the governor sent an officer and surgeon on board the 
prison sloop, to know the truth of the complaint The 
officer^s name was Eussell, who held the rank of lieu- 
tenant, and treated me in a friendly and polite manner, 
and was really angry at the cruel and unmanly usage 
the prisoners met with ; and with the surgeon made a 
true report of matters to governor Arbuthnot, who, 
either by his order or influence, took us next day frona 
the prison sloop to Halifax jail, where I first becarao 
acquainted with the n(Jw Hon. James Lovel, one of the 
members of Congress tor the state of Massachusetts. 
The sick were taken to the hospital, and the Can- 
adians, who were effective, were employed in the 
King's works ; and when their countrymen were re- 
covered from the scurvy and joined them, they all 
deserted the king's employ, and were not heard of at 
Halifax, as long as the remainder of the prisoners con- 
tinued there, which was till near the middle of October. 
We were on board the prison sloop about six weeks, 
and were landed at Halifax near the middle of August. 
Several of our English- American prisoners, who were 
cured of the scurvy at the hospital, made their escape 
from thence, and after a long time reached their old 
habitations. 

I had now but thirteen with me, of those who were 
taken in Canada, and remained in jail with me at Hal- 
ifax, who, in addition to those that were imprisoned 
before, made our number about thirty-four, who were 
all locked up in one common large room, without re- 
gard to rank, educiation or any other accomplishment, 
where we continued from the setting to the rising sun : 
and, as sundry of them were infected with the jail 
and other distempers, the furniture of this spacious 
room consisted principally of excrement tubs. Wo 
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petitioned for a removal of the sick into tbe hoepitab, 
Dut were denied. We remonstrated against the un- 
generous usage of being confined with the privates, 
SB being contrary to tbe laws and customs of nations. 
and particularly ungrateful in them in consequence of 
the gentleman-like usage which the British imprisoned 
officers met with in America ; and thus we wearied 
ourselves, petitioning and remonstrating, but to no pur- 

S»se at all ; for general Massey, who commandea at 
alifax, was as inflexible as the devil himself, a fine 
preparative this for Mr. Lovel, member of the Con- 
tinental Congress. 

Lieutenant Russell, whom I "have mentioned before, 
came to visit me in prison, and assured me that he had 
done his utmost to procure my parole for enlargement ; 
at which a British captain, who was then town-major, 
expressed compassion for the gentl^nen confined in 
the filthy place, and assured me that he had used his 
influence to procure their enlargement ; his name was 
near like Ramsey. Among the prisoners there were 
five in number, who had a legal claim to a parole, a 
Mr. Rowland, master of a continental armed vessel, a 
Mr. Taylor, his mate, and myselft 

As to the article of provision, we were well served, 
much better than in any part of my captivity ; and 
since it was Mr. LovePs misfortunes and mine to be 

Erisoners, and in so wretched circumstances, I was 
appy that we were together as a mutual support to 
each other, and to the unfortunate prisoners with us. 
Our first attention was the preservation of ourselves 
and injured little republic ; the rest of our time we 
devoted interchangeably to politics and philosophy, as 
patience was a needful exercise in so evil a situation, 
out contentment mean and impracticable. 

I had not been in this jail many days, before a 
worthy and charitable woman, by the name of Mrs. 
Blacden, supplied me with a good dinner of fresh 
meats every day, with garden fruit, and sometimes 
with a bottle of wine : notwithstanding which I had 
not been more than three weeks in this place before I 
lost my appetite to the most delicious food, by the jaiJ 
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distemper, as also did sundry of the prisoners, partic- 
ularly a sergeant Moore, a man of courage and fidelity. 
I have seveial times seen him hold the boatswain of 
the Solebay frigate, when he attempted to strike him, 
and laughed iiim out of conceit of using him as a 
slave. ^ 

A doctor visited the sick, and did the best, as I sup- 
pose, he could for them, to no apparent pui-pose. I 
grew weaker and weaker, as did tne rest. SeveJtel of 
them could not help themselves. At last I reasoned 
in my own mind, that raw onion would be good. I 
made use of it, and found immediate relief by it, as 
did the sick in general, particularly sergeant Moore, 
whom it recovered almost from the shades ; though I 
had met with a little revival, still I found the malig- 
- nant hand of Britain had greatly reduced my constitu- 
tion with stroke upon stroke. Esquire Lovel and 
myself used every argument and entreaty that could 
be well conceived of in order to obtain gentleman-liko 
usage, to no purpose. I then wrote Gen. Massey as 
severe a letter as I possibly could with my friend 
Lovel's assistance. The contents of it was to give the 
British, as a nation, and him as an individual, their 
true character. This roused the rascal, for he could 
not bear to see his and the nation's deformity in that 
transparent letter, which I sent him ; he therefore put 
himself in a great rage about it, and showed the letter 
to a number of British oflScers, particularl v to captain 
Smith of the Lark frigate, who, instead of joining with 
him in disapprobation, commended the spirit of it ; 
upon which general Massey said to him do you take the 
part of a rebel against me? Captain Smith answered 
that he rather spoke his sentiments and^ there was a 
dissention in* opinion between them. Some officers 
took the part of the general, and others of the captain. 
This I was infomied of by a gentleman who had it 
from captain Smith. 

In a few days after this, the prisoners were ordered 

to go on board of a man-of-war, which was bound for 

New York ; but two of them were not able to go on 

board, and w^re left at Halifax ; one died : and the 
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other recovered. This was about the 12th of October, 
and soon after we' had got on board, the captain sent 
for me in particular to come on the quarter deck. I 
went, not Knowing that it was captain Smith, or his 
ship, at that lime, and expected to meet the same rig- 
orous usage I had commonly met with, and prepared 
Inj mind accordingly ; but when I came on deck, the 
captain met me with his hand, welcomed me to his 
ship, invited me to dine with him that day, and as- 
sured me that 1 should be treated as a gentleman, and 
that he had given orders, that I should oe treated with 
respect by the ship's crew. This was so unexpected 
and sudden a transition, that it drew tears from my 
eyes, which all the ill usage I had before met with, 
was not able to produce, nor could I at first hardly 
speak, but soon recovered myself and expressed my 
gratitude for so unexpected a favor ; and let him know 
thajt I felt anxiety of mind in reflecting that his sit- 
uation and mine was such, that it was not probable 
that it would ever be in my power to return the favor. 
Captain Smith replied, that ne had no reward in view, 
but only treated me as a gentleman ought . to be 
treated ; lie said this is a mutable world, and one gen- 
tleman never knows but it may be in his power to help 
another. Soon after 1 found this to be the same cap- 
tain Smith who took my part against general Massey ; 
^ut he never mentioned any thing of it to me, and I 
thought it impolite in me to interrogate him, as to any 
disputes which might have arisen between him and the 
general on my account, as 1 was a prisoner, and that it 
was at his option to make free with me on that subject, 
if he pleased ; and if he did not, I might take it for 
granted that it would be unpleasing for me to query 
about it, though I had a strong propensity to converse 
with him on that subject 

I dined with the captain agreeable to his invitation, 
and oftentimes with the lieutenant, in the gun-room, 
but in general ate and drank with my friend Lovel 
and the other gentlemen who were prisoners with me, 
where I also slept. 

We had a litue birth enclosed with canyaspbetween 
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decks, where we enjoyed ourselves very well, in hopes 
of an exchange ; besides, our friends at Halifax had a 
little notice of our departure, and supplied us with 
spirituous liquor, and many articles of provisions for 
the cost. Captain Burk, having been taken prisoner, 
.was added to our company, (he had commanded an 
American armed vessel,^ and was generously treated 
by the captain and all tne officers of the ship, as well 
as mvBelfc We now had in all near thirty prisoners on 
board, and as we were sailing along the coast, if I re- 
collect right, off Khode-Island, captain Burk, with an 
under officer of the ship, whose name I do not recol- 
lect, came to our little berth, proposed to kill captain 
Smith and the principal officers of the frigate and take 
it ; adding that there were thirty-five thousand pounds 
sterling in the same. Captain B\Stk likewise averred 
that a strong party out of the ship's crew was in the 
conspiracy, and urged me, and the gentleman that was 
with me, to use our influence with the private prison- 
ers, to execute the design, and take the ship with the 
cash into one of our own ports. 

Upon which I replied, that we had been too well 
used on board to murder the officers ; that I could by 
no means reconcile it to my conscience, and that, in 
fact, it should not be done ; and while I was yet speak- 
ing, my friend Lovol confirmed what I had said, and 
farther pointed out the ungratefulness of such an act ; 
that it aid not fall short of murder, and in fine all the 
gentlemen in the berth opposed captain Burk and his 
colleague. But they strenuously urged that the con- 
spiracy would be found out, and that it would cost 
them their lives, provided they did not execute their 
design. I then interposed spiritedly, and put an end 
to further argument on the subject, and told them that 
they might depend upon it, upon my honor, that I 
would faithfully guard captain Smith's life. If they 
should attempt the assault, I would assist him, for they 
desired me to remain neuter, and that the same 
honor that guarded captain Smith's life, would also 
guard theirs ; and it was agreed by those present not 
to reveal the conspiracy, to the intent that^ noj man 
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should be pat to deaft, in consequence of what had 
been projected ; and captain Burk and his colleague 
went to Btifle the matter among their associates. ^ I 
could not help calling to mind what captain Smith 
said to me, when 1 first came on board : "This is a 
mutable world, and one gentleman never knows but 
that.it may be in his power to help another." Captain 
Smith and his officers still behaved with their usual 
courtesy, and I never heard any more of the conspiracy. 
We arrived before New-York, and cast anchor the 
latter part of October, where we remained several 
days, and where captain Smith informed me, that he 
had recommended me to admiral Howe and general 
Sir Wm. Howe, as a gentleman of honor and veracity, 
and desired that 1 might be treated as 9uch. Captain 
Burk was then ordered on board a prison-ship in the 
harbor. I took my leave of captain Smith, and with 
the other prisoners, was sent on board a transport 
ship, which lay in the harbor, commanded by captain 
Craige, who took me into the cabin with him .ana his 
lieutenant. I fared as they did, and was in every 
respect well treated, in consequence of directions from 
captain Smith. In a few weeks after this I had the 
happiness to part with my friend Level, for his sake, 
whom the enemy aflFected to treat as a private ; he was 
a gentleman of merit, and liberally educated, but had 
no commission ; they maligned him on account of hj^ 
unshaken attachment to the cause of his country. He 
was exchanged for a governor Philip Skene of the 
British. I was continued in this ship till the latter part 
of November, where I contracted an acquaintance with 
the captain of the British ; his name has slipped my 
memory. He was what we ma^ call a genteel, hearty 
fellow. I remember an expression of his over a bottle 
of wine, to this import: "That there is a greatness 
of soul for personal friendship to subsist between you 
and me, as we are upon opposite sides, and may at 
another day be obliged to face each other in the field." 
I am confident that no was as faithful as any officer in 
the British army. At another sitting he oftered to bet 
a dozen ef wine, that fort Washingt^a would be in tho 
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bands of the British in three days. I stood the bet, 
and would, had I known that that would have been the 
case ; and the third day afterwards we heard a heavy 
cannonade, and that day the fort was taken sure enough. 
Some months after, when I was on parole, he called upon 
me with his usual humor, and mentioned the bet. I 
acknowledged I had lost it, but he said he did not mean 
to take it then, as *! was a prisoner ; that he would 
another day call on me, when their army came to Ben- 
nington. 1 replied that he was quite too generous, as 
I had fairly lost it ; besides, the Green-Mountain-Boys 
would not suffer them to come to Bennington. This 
was all in ^ood humor. I should have been glad to 
have seen him after the defeat at Bennington, but did 
not It was customary for a guard to attend the pris- 
oners, which was often changed. One was composed 
of tories from Connecticut, in the vicinity of Fairfield 
and Green Farms. The sergeant's name was Hoit. 
They were very full of their invectives against the 
country, swaggered of their loyalty to their king, and 
exclaimed bitterly against the " cowardly yankees," as 
they were pleased to term them, but finally contented 
themselves with saying, that when the country was 
overcome, they should be well rewarded for their loy- 
alty out of the estates of the whigs, which would be 
confiscated. This I found to be the general language 
of the tories, after I arrived from England on the 
American coast. I heard sundry of them relate, that 
the British generals had engaged them an ample reward 
for their losses, disappointments and expenditures^ out 
of the forfeited rebels' estates. This language early 
taught me what to do with tories' estates, as far as my 
influence can go. Foi> it is really a game of hazard 
between whig and tory. The whigs must inevitably 
have lost all, in consequence of the abilities of the 
tories, and their good friends the British ; and it is 
no more than right the tories should run the same 
risk, in consequence of the abilities of the whigs. But 
of this more will be observed in the sequel of this 
narrative. 
Some of the last days of ITovember, the prisoners 
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were landed at New-York, and I was admitted to parole 
with the other officers, viz: Proctor, Howland, and 
Taylor. The privates were put into filthy churches in 
New- York, with the distressed prisoners that were taken 
at Fort Washington ; and the second night, sergeant 
Roger Moore, wno w« bold and enterprising, ttJund 
means to make his escape with every of the remaining 
prisoners that were taken with me, except three, who 
were soon after exchanged. So that out of thirty-one 
prisooers, who went with me the round exhibited in 
these sheets, two only died with the enemy, and three 
only were exchanged ; one of whom died after he came 
within our lines ; all the rest, at different times, made 
their escape from the enemy. 

I now found myself on parole, and restricted to the 
limits of the city of New- York, where I soon projected 
means to live in some measure agreeably to my rank, 
though I was destitute of cash. My constitution was 
almost worn out by such a long and barbarous captivity. 
The enemy gave out that 1 was crazy, and wholly un- 
manned, but my vitals held sound, nor was I delirious 
any more than I had been from youth up; but my 
extreme circumstances, at certain times, rendered it 
politic to act in some measure the madman ; and in 
consequence of a regular diet and exercise, my blood 
recruited, and my nerves in a great measure recovered 
their former tone, strength and usefulness, in the course 
of six months. 

I next invite the reader to a retrospective sight and 
consideration of the doleful scene of inhumanity ex- 
ercised by general Sir "William Howe, and the army 
under his command, towards the prisoners taken on 
Long-Island, on the 27th of August, 1776; sundry of 
whom were, in an inhuman and barbarous manner, 
murdered after they had surrendered their arms ; par- 
ticularly a general" Odel, or Woodhull, of the militia, 
who was hacked to pieces with cutlasses, when alive, 
by the light horsemen, and a captain Fellows, of tho 
continental army, who was thrust through with a bay- 
onet, of which wound.he died instantly. Sundry others 
were hanged up by the neck till they were dead ; five 
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on the Kmb of a white oak tree, and without any rea- 
son assigned, except that they were fighting in defence 
of the only blessing worth preserving. And indeed 
those who had the misfortune to fall into their hands 
at Fort Washington, in the nionth of November fol 
lowing, met with very little better usage, except that 
they were reserved trom hnmediate death to famish 
and die with hunger ; in fine, the word rebel, applied 
to any vanquished persons, without regard to rank, 
who were in the continental service, on the 27th of 
August aforesaid, was. thought, by the enemy, sufficient 
to sanctify whatever cruelties they were pleased to 
inflict, death itself not excepted ; but to pass over 
particulars which would swell my narrative far beyond 
my design. 

The private soldiers, who were brought to New 
York, were crowded into churches, and environed 
with slavish Hessian guards, a people of a strange 
language, who were sent to America for no other design 
but cruelty and desolation ; and at others, by merci- 
less Britons whose mode of communicating ideas being 
intelligible in this country, served only to tantalize 
and insult the helpless and perishing ; but above all, 
the hellish delight and triumph of the tories over 
them, as they were dying by hundreds. This was too 
much for me to bear as a spectator; for I saw the 
tories exulting over the dead bodies of their murdered 
countrymen. I have gone into the churches, and 
seen sundry of the prisoners in the agonies of death, 
in consequence of very hunger, and others speechless, 
and very near death, biting pieces of chips; others 
pleading for God's sake, for something to eat, and at 
the same time, shivering with the cold. Hollow 
groans saluted my ears, and despair seemed to be 
imprinted on every of their countenances. The filth 
in these churches, in consequence of the fluxes, was 
almost beyond description. The floors were covered 
with excrements. I have carefully sought to direct 
my steps so as to avoid it, but could not. They would 
beg for God's sake for one copper, or morsel of 
bread. I have seen in one of these churches seven 
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dead, at the same time, Ijing among the excrements 
of their bodies. 

It was a common practice with the enemy, to con- 
vey the dead from these filthy places, in carts, to be 
slightly buried, and I have seen whole gangs of tories 
making derision, and exulting over the dead, spying, 
there goes another load of damned rebels. I have 
observed the British soldiers to be full of their black- 
guard jokes, and vaunting on those occasions, but 
tney appeared to me less malignant than tories. 

The provision dealt out to the prisoners was by no 
means sufficient for the support of life. It was defi- 
cient in q^uantity, and much more so in quality. The 
prisoners often presented me with a sample of their 
bread, which I certify was damaged to that decree, 
that it was loathsome and unfit to be eaten, and I am 
bold to aver it, as my opinion, that it had been con- 
demned, and was o£ the very worst sort. I have 
seen and been fed upon damaged bread, in the course 
of my captivity, and observed the quality of such 
bread as has been condemned by the enemy, amon^> 
which was very little so effectually spoiled as what 
was dealt out to these prisoners. Their allowance of 
meat (as they told me) was quite trifling, and of the 
basest sort. I never saw any of it, but was informed, 
that bad as it was, it was swallowed almost as quick 
as they got hold of it. I saw some of them sucking 
bones after they were speechless ; others, who could 
yet speak, and had the use of their reason, urged me 
in the strongest and most pathetic manner, to use my 
interest in their behalf; for you plainly see, said they, 
that we are devoted to death and destruction ; and 
after I had examined more particularly into their truly 
deplorable condition, and had become more fully 
apprized of the essential facts, I was persuaded that 
it was a ^premeditated and systematical plan of the 
British council, to destroy the youths of our land, with 
a view thereby to deter the country, and make it 
submit to their despotism ; but that I could not do 
them any material service, and that, by any public 
attempt for that purpose, I might endanger myself bj 
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frequenting places the most nanseons and contagions 
that could be conceived of. I refrained going into 
churches, but frequently conversed with such of the 
prisoners as were admitted to come out into the yard^ 
and found that the systematicar usage still continued. 
The guard would often drive me away with their fixed 
bayonets. A Hessian one day followed me five or six 
rods, but by making use of my legs, I got rid of the 
lubber. Sametimes I could obtain a little conversa- 
tion, notwithstanding their severities. 

I was in one of the church yards, and it was 
rumored among those in the church, and sundry of 
the prisoners came with their usual complaints to me, 
and among the rest a large boned, tall youns man, as 
he told me, from Pennsylvania, who was reduced to a 
mere skeleton ; he said he was glad to see me before 
he died, which he expected to have done last night, 
but was a little revived ; he furthermore informed 
me, that he and his brother had been urged to enlist 
into the British Army, but both had resolved to die 
first ; that his brother had died last night, in conse- 
quence of that resolution, and that he expected shortly 
to follow him ; but I made the other prisoners stand 
a little off, and told him with a low voice to enlist ; 
he then asked, whether it was right in the sight of 
God ! I assured him that it was, and that duty to him- 
self obliged him to deceive the British by enlisting 
and deserting the first opportunity; upon which he 
answered with transport that he would enlist. I 
charged him not to mention my name as his adviser, 
lest it should get air, and I should be closely confined, 
in consequence of it. The integrity of these suffering 
prisoners is hardly credible. Many hundreds, I am 
confident, submitted to death, rather than to enlist in 
the British service, which, I am informed, thev most 
generally were pressed to do. I was astonished at 
the resolution of the two brothers particularly; it seems 
that they could not be stimulated to such exertions of 
heroism from ambition, as they were but obscure sol- 
diers; strong indeed must the internal principle of 
virtue be, which supported them to brave deatn, and 
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one of them went through the operation, as did many 
hundred others. I readily grant that instances of 
public virtue are no excitement to the sordid and 
vicious, nor, on the other hand, will all the barbarity 
of Britain and Heshland awaken them to a sense of 
their duty to the public ; but these things will have 
tlieir proper efiFect on the generous and brave. The 
officers on parole were most of them zealous, if possi- 
ble, to aflbrd the miserable soldiery relief and often 
consulted with one another on the subject, but to no 
eifect, being destitute of the means of subsistence, 
which they needed ; nor could the officers project any 
measure, which they thought would alter their fate, 
or so much as be a means of getting them out of those 
filthy places to the privilege of fresh air. Some pro- 
jected that all the officers should go in procession to 
General Howe, and plead the cause of the perishinjj 
soldiers ; but this proposal was negatived for the fol- 
lowing reasons, viz : because that general Howe must 
needs be well acquainted, and have a thorough know- 
ledge of the state and condition of the prisoners in 
every of their wretched apartments, and that much 
more particular and exact than any officer on parole 
could be supposed to have, as the general had a return 
of the circumstances of the prisoners, by his own 
officers, every morning, of the number which were 
aJive, as also the nunioer which died every twenty- 
four hours ; and consequently the bill of mortality, as 
collected from the daily returns, lay before him with 
all the material situations and circumstasices of the 
prisoners ; and provided the officers should go in pro- 
cession to general Howe, according to the projection, 
it would give him the greatest affront, and that he 
would either retort upon them, that it was no part of 
their parole to instruct him in his conduct to prison- 
ers ; that they were mutining against his authority, 
and by affi'onting him, had forfeited their parole ; or 
that, more probably,, instead of saying one word to 
them, would order them all into as wretched confine- 
ment as the soldiers whom they sought to relieve; 
for, at that time, the British, from the general to the 
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private sentinel, were in full confidence^ nor did they 
so much as hesitate, but that thej should conquer the 
country. Thus the consultation of the officer^, was 
confounded and broken to pieces, in consequence of 
the dread, which at that time lay on their minds, of 
oflFending Gen. Howe ; for they conceived so jiftirder- 
ous a tyrant would not be too good to destroy even 
the officers, on the least pretence of an affront, as 
ther were equally in his power with the soldiers; 
and, as Gen. Howe perfectly understood th# condi- 
tion of the private soldiers, it was argued that it was 
exactly such as he and his council had devised, and 
as he meant to destroy them, it would be to no pur- 
pose for them to try to dissuade him from it, as they 
were helpless and liable to the same fate, on giving 
the least affront ; indeed anxious apprehensions dis- 
turbed them in their then circumstances. 

Mean time mortality raged to such an intcderable 
degree among the prisoners, that the very school boys 
in the streets knew the menfol design of it in some 
measure ; at least, they knew that they were starved 
to death. Some poor women contributed to tl^eir 
necessity, till their children were almost starved, and 
all persons of common understanding knew that they 
were devoted to the crudest and worst of deaths. It 
was also proposed by some to make a written repre- 
sentation of the condition of the soldiery, and the 
officers to sign it, and that it should be couched in 
such terms, as though they were apprehensive that 
the General was imposed upon by his officers, in their 
daily returns to him of the state and condition of the 
prisoners ; and that therefore the officers, moved with 
compassion, were constrained to communicate to him 
the facts relative to them, nothing doubting but that 
they would meet with a speedy redress ; but this pro- 
posal was most generally negatived also, and for much 
the same reason offered in the other case ; for it was 
conjectured that Gen. Howe's indignation would be 
moved against such officers as should attempt to whip 
him over his officers' backs ; that he would discern 
that himself was really struck at, and not the officers 
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who made the daily returns ; and therefore eelf-preser- 
' Vfiion deterred the officers from either petitioning or 
r^mOftstrating to Gqp. Howe, either verbally or in 
jwriting; as also the consideration that no valuable 
purpose to the distreaeed would be obtained. 

I made several rongh drafts on the subject, one of 
which I exhibiteiJ to the colonels Magaw, Miles and 
Atlee^ and they said that th©'' would consider .the 
matter ; ebon after I called on tnem, and ipme of*the 
gentlenSen informed me that they had written to the 
general on the subject, rfnd I concluded that the gen- 
tlemen thought it best th^t they should write without 
me, as there was such spirited aversion subsisting" 
between the British and me. 

In the mean time a colonel Pussecfcer, of the conti- 
nental armv, as he then reported, was taken prisoner, 
and brought to New- York, who gave out that the 
countrjr was almost universally submitting to the 
English king's authority, and tha-t there would be little 
or no more opposition to Great-Britain. This at first 
gave the officers a little shock, but in a few days they 
recovered themselves; for tbfe colonel Hussecker, 
being a German, was feasting with general De Heister, 
h|8 countrynuan, and from his conduct they were 
apprehensitne that he was a knave; at least he was 
esteemed so by most of tbfe officers ; it wae neverthe- 
less a day of trouble. The enemy blasphemed. Our 
little army was retreating in New-Jersey, and om 
young men murdered by hundreds in New- York. The 
army of Britain and Heshland prevailed for a little 
. season, as though it was ordered hy Heaven to shew, 
to the latest posterity, what the firitish wotrid have 
done if they could, and what the general calamity 
must have been, in consequence of their conquering 
the country, and to excite every honest man to stand 
forth in the defence of liberty, and to establish the 
independency of the United States of America for- 
ever. But this scene of adverse fortune did not dis- 
courage a Washington. The illustrious American 
hero remained immoveable. In liberty's cause he took 
up his sword. Thi$ reflection was his support and 
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consolation in the day of bis Immilia^oQ, when he • 
retreatecT before -the enemy, throtigh Kew-Jersey into 
Pennsylvania. Their triumph only roused his indig- 
nation ; and the important cause of his country, 3|^liich 
lay near his heart, meved him to cross the Delaware 
a^ain, and take ample satisfaction on his pursuers. , 
Ko sooner had he circumvallated his haijghty Ibes, and 
appeared in terrible array, but the host of fiesbland 
fiill. This taught America the intrinsic Worth of per- 
sevarance, and the generous sons of froedooi flew to 
the standard df their common safeguard and d^'ence ; 
from which time the arm of American liberty hath 
prevailed. 

This surprise and capture of the Hessians enraged 
the enemy, who were still vastly more numerous than 
the contipenlal Jtroops. They therefore collected, and 
marched from Princetow'n to attack general Washiug- 
tdh, who wag then at Trenton, having previously Jefk a 
detachment from their main body at Princeton, for the 
support of that place. This was a tryiag time, for our 
worthy general, though in possession of a late most 
astonishing victory, was by no means able to withstand 
the collective forces o£ the enemy ( but his sagadty 
soon suggested a stratagem to effect that which, oy 
force, to nim was at that time impracticable. H^ 
therefore amused tha enemy with a numker of fires, and 
in the nigbt made a forced march, undiscovered by . 
them, and next morning fell in with their rear-guard 
at Princetown, and killed and took most of them prison- 
ers. The main body too late perceived their jear was 
attacked, hurried back with all speed, tut to their mor- 
tification, foupd that fhey were out-generalled and baf- 
fled by general Washington, who was retired witji his 
little arniy towards Morristown, and was out of their 
power. These repeated successes, .one on the beck of 
the other, chagrined the enemy prodigiously, and had 
an amazing operation in the scale oi American pol- 
itics, and undoubtedly was one of the corner stones, on 
which their fair structure of Independency has been 
fabricated, for the country at no other time has ever 
been so much dispirited as just before the morning of 
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/ this gloriofi9» biicc(?&8, which in part dispelled the 
gloomy clouds of oppression and slavery, which lay 

^ pending over America, big with the ruin of this and 
iatui^ generations, and enlightened and spirited hex 
*ons to redouble their blowd on a mereUess, and 
liftugUty, and 1 may add perfidious enerby. 

Fartherraore, this success had a mighty effect on 
geneml How^ and his j[^anoil, and roused them to a 
sense of their own weakness, and convinced them^that 
they wert neither omniscient new omn]|)otent. Their 
obdwacy and death-designing malevolence, in' some 
measure, abated, or was suspended. The prisoner^ 
who were condemned to the most wretched and cru- 
elest of deaths, and who survived to this period, though 
most of them died before, were immediately ordered 
to be sfent within general "Wpehington's lindfe for an 
exchange, and, in consequence of it, wereiaten out #f 
their filthy and Doisonuus placed of confinement, and , 
sent from New-i ork to their friends in haste ; several 
of them fell dead in the street* of New- York, as they 
attempted to walk to the vessels in' the harbor, for their . 
intended embarkation. What numbers Uved to reach 
thf lines 1 cannot ascertain, but, ftom concurrent rep- . 
resentations which I have since received from numbers 
ct people who livfed in and adjacent to ^uch parts of 
the country, where they were recetved from the enettayf 
• I appreheJid that most of them died in consequence df 
the vile usaee of the enemy. Some who wefe eye 
witnesses of tnat scene of mortality, more especially In 
that paft which eontinned after the exchange took 
place, are of ophuofl, that it was partly in consequence 
of a slow p<480O ; but this I refer to the doctors Vrhi»- 
attended them» who are certainly the best judges. 

Upon the best calcnUvlioil I have been aole to make 
from perscmal knoArledge, and the manv evidences I 
have collected in support of the facts, I learn that^of 
the prisoners taken oo Lon^-Islai)d, Fort Washington-, 
and some few. others, at different times and places, 
about two tfiousand perished with' hnn^e^ii cold and 
sickness, occasioned oy the filth of their prisons, at 
Kew- York, and a number mora on their passage to tiie . 
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continental Knee. IS^st >f the Fesidne, -who reached 
tlieir friends, having receiv-ed their death wound, could 
not ke restored by the assistance of physicians and 
friends ; but like their-brOther prisonera, fell a sacrifico 
to the releotleas apd sciesvtitic barbarity of Britain. I 
took ts much pains as my^circitmstances would admit 
of, to inform myself not only of matters of fact, but 
likewise of the very design ^nd aims of general Howe 
and his eouncil. The >Atter of which I predicated on 
the ftrmer, and submit it- to the candid public. > * 

And lastly ,.%e aforesaid success of the American 
arms had a happy effect oa the continental officers, 
who were on paroJe at New- York. A number of ua 
assembled, bu| not in a public.manner, and with full 
bowls and glasses, drank general "Washington's health, 
and were not imini^dfiil of Congress ana our worthy 
friends on the continent, and almost forgot that we 
w^^re prisoners. 

^ few days after this reereation, a British officer of 
rank and importance in their army, whose name I shaU 
not mention in this narrative, for certain reasons, 
though I have mentioned it to'ftome of my close friends 
and confidants, sent for jne to his lodgings, and told me 
"That faithfulness, though in a wrong cause, had nev- 
ertheless recommended me- to general Sir WilliHin 
Howe, who was minded to make me a colonel of a reg- 
iment of n#w levied! alias tories, in the British service ; 
and proposed that I should. go with him, and »ome 
other ofncers, to England, who would embark for that 
purpose in a few days, and there be introduced to Lord 
6. Grermaine, and probablv to the King; and that 

Sreviovffly I should be clothed equal to such an intro- 
uction, and, instead of paper rags, be paid in hard 
guineas ; after this, ehould embark with general Bnr- 
^oyne, and assist in the reduction of the country^ whi<;h 
mtallibly would be conquered, and, when that should 
be done^ I should have a larg» tract q£ land, either in 
the New-Hampshire grants, or in Connecticut, it would 
make no odds, as the country would be forfeited to the 
crown.*' I then replied, " That, if by faithfulness I 
bad recommended myself to general Howe, I should 
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be loth, bj nnfaithfolness, to loe^ the generars good 
opinion ; beeides, ttet I viewed the offer of land to be 
similar to that which the devil offered Jesus Qkrist^ 
* To eive him all the kingdoms of the world, if he 
would tall down and worship him ; whei^ at the same 
time, the damned ^oul had not one foot of land Upon 
earth.' " This closed the conversation, and the gentle- 
man turned from me with ^n air of dislike, saying, that 
1 was a bigot ; upon which I retired to iny lodgings.* 

* An anecdote of a different cfaanu^ter is told of Allen's sojotini in 
New York. Rivington, the " king's printer," a forcible anti Tenomoos 
writer, bad incurred Allen's enmity by his caustic allusions to him, and 
the hero of Ticonderoga swore " he would lick Riving|on the very fiist 
opportunity he had I" How the printer eseaped the threatened castiga- 
tion shall be narrated ii^ his own words : I was siding, [says Kiving- 
tonj af^er a good dinner, alone, with my bottle of Madeira before me, 
wherr I heard an unusual D(^pe in the streeli, and a huzza from the boy& 
I ^as tfi the second story, and, steppirtg to the window, saw a tall figvre 
in tarnished regimentals, with a hr^e cocked hat and an enormous long 
sword, ibUowed by^a crowd of boys, who occasionally cheered him with 
huzzas, of which he seemed insensibly He came up to my door and 
stopped. I could see no more. J)S^ heart told me it was Ethan Allen. 
I shut my window and retired behind my table and my bottla I was 
certain the hour of reckoning had come. There was no retreat Mr. 
Staples, my clerk, came in paler than erer, and, clasping his handa^ said, 
" Master, he Aas cornel" *' I know.it" " He entered the store and 
asked ' if Jkmes Riviugton lived there ? ' I anaweredj ' Yes» sir.* ' Is 
he at home ?* 'I will go and see, sir,' I said ; and now, master, what 
is to be donet There he is in the store, and the boys peeping at him 
from the street* I had made up my mind. I looked at the Madeira — 
possibly took a glass. " Show him up," said I ; " and if such Madeira 
can not mollify him, he must be harder than adamant" There was a 
fearful moment of suspense. I heard him on the stairs^ his long sword 
clanking at every step.. In he stalked. ** Is your name James Riving- 
ton 1 " *' It is, sir, and no man cpuld be more happy than I am to see 

Cobnel Ethan Allen." "Sir, I have come " " Not another word, 

my dear colonel, until you have taken a seat and a glass of old Ma- 
deira." " But sir, I do n't think it proper " " Not another wond, 

oolonel Taste this wina I have had it in ^km for too yeam Old 
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Near the last of If ovember, I was admitted to pa- 
role lA New- York, with many otbier American officers, 
and on the 22d day of January, 1777, was with them 
directed by the British commissary of prisoners to bo 
quartered ofa the westerly part of iong-lsland, and our 
parole continued. During my imprisonment th€^ bo 
occurrence worth observation happened. I obtain^ 
tb^ means of living as well at I aesired, which ki a 
great measure repaired my constitution, whicl^ nai^ 
Been greatly injured by the severities of an inhuman 
captivity# i now began to feel myself composed, ex- 
pecting either an exchange, or coptmuance in good and 
nonorable treatment; but alas! my visionary expec- 
tations soon ranished. The news of the conquest of 
Tficonderoga by general Burgoyne, and the advance of 
his army into the country, made the hauglitv Britons 
again feel their importance, and with that, their insa- 
tiable thirst for cruelty. 

The private prisoners at New- York, and some of the 
officers on parole, felt the severity of it. JBurgoyne 
was to them a demi-god. To him they paid adoration ; 
in him the tones placed their confidence, '^ and fo^ot 
the Lord their God,'' and served Howe, Burjjoyne Smd 
Knyphausen, " and became vile in their own imagina- 
tion, and their foolish heartfl were darkened," profess- 
ing to be great politicians, and relying on foreign and 
merciless invaders, and with them seeking the ruin, 
bloodshed and destruction of their country ; " became 
fools," expecting with them to share a dividend in the 
confiscated estates of their neighbors and countrymen 
who fought for the whole country, and the religion and 
liberty thereof. "Therefore, God gave them over to 
strong delusion, to believe a lie, that they all might be 
damned." 

#ine, you know, aDless it is originaUj sound, nerer improves by age." 
He took the glass, swiiUowed the wioe, smacked his lip6» and shook his 

aead approvingly. " Sir, I come " " Kot another word until you hare 

inken another glass, and then, my dear colonel, wo will talk of old 
pibin, and I havo some queer evenu to detail." In shoit, we finished 
two bottltt of Madeira, and parted as good friends as if we had never 
nad cause to be otherwla. 
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The 25th day of August, I was apprehended, and 
tinder pretext of artful-, mean and pitiful pretences, that 
I had infringed on my parole, taken from a tavern, 
where there were more tnan a dozen officers present, 
and, in the very place where those officers and myself 
were directed to be quartered, put nnder a strong 
guard and taken to [New- York, where I expected to 
make my defence before the commanding officer ; biit, 
q^fitrary to my expectations, and without the least 
solid pretence of justice or trial, was again encircled 
with a strong guara with fixed bayonets, and conducted 
to the provost-gaol in ^ lonely apartment, next above 
the dungeon, and was denied all manner of subsistence 
either by purchase or allowance. The second day I 
offered a guinea for a meal of victuals, but was denied 
it, and the third day I offered eight Spanish milled 
dollars for a like &vor, but was denied, and all I could 

get out of the sergeant's mouth, was that by he 

vw)uld obey his orders. I now perceived myself to be 
again in substantial trouble. In this condition I formed 
an oMique acquaintance with a Qapt Travis, of Vir- 
ginia, wno was in the dungeon below me, through a 
nttl^ hole which was cut with a pen-knife, through the 
floor of my apartment which communicated with the 
dungeon ; it was a small crevice, throuj?h which I 
could discerti but a very small part of his face at once, 
when he applied it to the hole ; but from the discovery 
of him in the situation which we were both then in, I 
could not have known him, which I found to be true 
by an after acquaintance. I could nevei*theles8 hold a 
conversation with him, and soon perceived him to be a 

fentleman of high spirits, who nad a high sense of 
onor, and felt as big, as though he had been in a pal- 
ace, and had treasures of wrath in store against the 
British, In fine I was charmed with the spirit of the 
man ; he had been near or quite four months in that 
dungeon, with murderers, thieves, and every species of 
criminals, and all for the sole crime of unshaken fidelity 
to his countrv ; but his spirits were above dejection, 
and his mind unconquerable. I engaged to do him 
every service in my power, and in a few weeks after- 
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wards, with the tmited petitions of the officers in the 
provost,' procured his dismission from tiie dark mansicm 
of fiends to the apartments of his petitioners. 

And it came to pass on the dd day, at the going 
down of the snn, that I was presented with a piece of 
boiled pork, and some biscuit, which the sergeant gave 
me to understand, was mj allowance, and I fed sweetlj 
on the same ; but 1 indulged my appetite by degrees, 
and in a few days was taken from that apartment and 
conducted to the next loft or story, where there were 
above twenty continental, and some^ilitia officers, who 
had been taken, and imprisoned there, besides some 
private gentlemen, who had been dragged from their 
own homes to that filthy place by tones. Several of 
every denomination mentioned, died there, some before, 
and others after I was put there. 

The histonr of the proceedings relative to the provost 
only, were 1 particular, would swell a volume larger 
than this whole narrative. I shall therefore only notice 
such of the occurrences which are mostly extraordinary. 

Gapt Yandyke bore, with an wocommon fortitude, 
near twenty months' confinement in this place, and in 
the mean time was very serviceable to others who were 
confined with him. The allegation against him, as the 
cause of his confinement, was very extraordinary- He 
was accused of setting fire to the city of New- York, at 
the time the west part of it was consumed, when it was 
a known fact, that he had been in the provost a week 
before the fire broke out ; and in like manner, frivolous 
were the ostensible accusations against most of those 
who were there confined ; the case of two militia officers 
excepted, who were taken in their attempting to escape 
from their parole ; and probably there may be some 
other instances which might justify such a confinement. 

Mr. William Miller, a c#mmittee man, from West 
Chester county, and state of New-York, was .taken from 
his bed in tbe dead of the night by Jiis tor^ neighbors, 
and was starved for three days and nights in an apart- 
ment of the same gaol ; add to this the den^of fire, , 
and that in a cold season of the year, in whiclHiime he 
walked day and night, to d^*end himself against tho 
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frost, and when be complained of Buch a reprehensible 
c(^duct, the word rebel or committee man was deemed 
by the enemy a sufficient atonement for any inhumanity 
that they could invent or inflict He was a nmn of 
good natural understanding, a close and sincere friend 
to the liberties of America, and endured fourteen 
months' cruel imprisonment with that magnanimity of 
soul, which reflects honor on himself and country. 

Major Levi Wells, and Capt. Ozias Bissel were ap- 
prehended and taken under guard from their parole 
on Long-Island, to ti^ provost, on as fallacious pretences 
as the former, and were there continued till their ex- 
change took place which was near five months. Their 
fidelity and zealous attachment to their country's cause, 
which was more than commonly conspicuous was 
undoubtedly the real cause of their confinement 

Major Brinton Payne, Capt Flahaven, and Capt 
Randolph, who had at difierent times distinguished 
themselves by their bravery, especially at the several 
actions, in which they were taken, were all the provo- 
cation they gave, for^-which they suflFered about a year's 
confinement, each in the same filthy gaol. 

* A few weeks after my confinement, on the like fal- 
lacious and wicked pretences, was brought to the same 
place, from his parole on JiOng^Island, Major Otho 
Holland Williams now a full Col. in the continental 
army. In his character are united the gentleman, offi- 
cer, soldier, and friend ; he walked through the prison 
with an air of great disdain; said he, ^'Is this the 
treatment which gentlemen of the continental army 
are to expect from the rascally British, when in their 
power? Heavens forbid it I" He was continued there 
about five months, and then exchanged for a British 
Major. 

John Fell, Esq. now a member of Congress for the 
state of New-Jersey, was taken from Mlr'r)wn house by 
a gang of infamous tories, and by order .<||ppa Britisn 
General, was sent %o the provost, where ne was con-, 
tinned n^r one year. The stench of the gaol, which 
was very loathsome and unhealthy, occasioned a 
hoarseness of the lungs. Which proved fatal to many 
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who were there confined, and reduced this gentleman 
near to the point of death ; he was iifSeed given ov«r 
by liis friends who were about him, and himself con- 
cluded that*he must die. I could not endure the 
thought that so worthy a friend to America should 
hme his life stolen from him in such a mean, base, and 
scandalous manner, and that his family and friends 
should be bereaved of so great and desirable a blessing, 
as bis further care, usefulness and example, might prove 
to them. 1 therefore wrote a letter to George Robertson, 
who commanded in town, ai|d being touched with the 
most sensible feelings of humjuiity, which dictated my 
p^ to paint dying distress in 'such lively colors that it 
wrought conviction even on the obduracy of a British 
General, nind produced his order to remove the now 
honorable John Fell, Esq. out of a gaol, to private 
lodgings in town ; in consequenei^ of which he slowly 
recovered his health. There is so extraordinary a cir- 
cumstance which intervened concerning this letter, that 
it is worth noticing. 

Previous to sendinff it, I exhibited the same to the 
gentleman in whose behalf it was written, for his ap- 
probation, an^ he forbid me to send it in the most 
positive and explicit terms ; his reason was, ^^That the 
enemy knew, by every morning's report, the condition 
of all the prisoT^^rs, mine in particular, as I have been 
gradually coming to my end for^ considerable time, 
and they very well knew it, and likewjge determined 
it should be accomplished, as they had served many 
others ; tbat, to ask a favor, would give the merciless 
enemy occasion to triumph over me in mylast moments, 
and therefore I will ask no favors from thCTn, but resign 
myself to my supposed fate." But the letter I seat 
without his knowledge, and I confess I had but little 
expectations from it, yet oould not be easy till I had 
sent it. It may be worth a remark, that this gentleman 
was an Englishman born^ and from the beginning of 
the revolution has invariably asserted and maintained 
the cause of liberty. 

The British have made so extensive an improvement 
of the provost during the present revolution till of late,^ 
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that a very short defiuition will he sufficient for the 
dullest apprehefteions. It may be with propriety called 
the British inquisition, and calculated to support their 
oppressive measures and designs, by 8U]»pressing the 
spirit of liberty ; as also a place to confine the crim- 
inals, and most infamous wretches of their own amy, 
where many ^ntlemen of the American army, and 
citizens thereof^ were promiscuously confined, with/ 
every species of criminals ; but they divided into dif 
ferent apartments, and kept at as great a remove as 
circumstances permitted ^ but it was nevertheless at 
the option of a villainous sergeant, who had the charge 
of the provost, to takefiny gentleman from their room, 
and put them into the dungeon, which was often the 
case. At two different times I was taken dewn stairs 
for that purpose, by a file of soldiers with fixed bay- 
onets, and the serge^t brandishing his sword at the 
same time, and having been^ brought to the door of the 
dungeon, I there flattered the vanity of the sergeant, 
whose name was Keef, by which means I procur^ the 
surprizing favor to return to my companions ; but some 
of the high mettled young gentlemen could not bear 
his insolence, and determmeid to keep at a distance, 
and neither please nor displease the villain, but none 
could keep clear oFhis abuse ; however, mild measures 
were the best ; he did not hesitate to call us damned 
rebels, and use us with the coarsest language. ¥be 
Capts. Flahaven, Randolph and Mercer, were the ob- 
jects of his most flagrant and rented abuses, who 
were many times takon to the dungeon, fod there 
continued at his pleasure. Gapt. Flanaven took cold 
in the dung^lb, and was in a declining state of health, 
but an exchange delivered him, and in all probability 
saved his life. It was very mortifying to bear with the 
insolence of such a vicious and ill-bred, imperious ras- 
cal. Remonstrances were preferred'to the commander 
of the town, but no relief could be obtained, tor his 
superiors were undoubtedly well pleased with his 
abusive conduct to the gentlemen, under the severities 
of his power ; and remonstrating against his infernal 
conduct, only served to confirm him in authority ; and 
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for this'reason I never made any remonstrances on the 
subject, but only stroked him, for I knew that he was 
bnt a cat's naw in the hands of the British officers, and 
that, if hfe should use us well, he would immediately 
be put out of that trust and a worse man appointed to 
Bvceed him ; but there was no need of making any 
new appointment ; for Cunningham, their provost mar- 
shall, and Keef, his deputy, were as great rascals as 
their army could boast of, except one Joshua Loring, 
an infamous tory, who was commissary of prisoners ; 
nor can any of these be stlpposed to be equally criminal 
with Gen. Sir William Howe and his associates, who 
prescribed and directed the murders and cruelties, 
which were by them perpetrated. This Loring is a 
monster 1 — There is not his like in human shape. He 
exhibits a smiling countenance, seems to wear a phiss 
of humanity, bnt has been instrumentally capable of the 
most consumate acts of wickedness, which were first 
projected by an abandoned British council clothed with 
the authority of a Howe^ murdering premeditatedly, in 
cold blood, near or quite two thousand helpless pris* 
oners and that in the most clandestine, mean and 
shameful manner, at New- York. He is the most mean 
spirited, cowardly, deceitful, and destructive animal in 
God^s creation below, and legions of infernal devils, 
with all their tremendous horrors, are impatiently ready 
to receive Howe and him, with all their detestable 
accomplices, into the most exquisite agonies of the 
hottest region of hell fire. 

The 6th day of July, 1777, Gen. St Clair, and the 
army under his command, evacuated Ticonderoga, and"^ 
retreated with the main body through Hubbarton into 
Castleton, which was but six miles distant, when bid' 
rear guard, commanded by Col. Seth Warner, was at- 
tacked at Hubbarton by a body of the enemy of about* 
. two thousand, commanded by General Fraser. War- 
ner's command consisted of his own and other two 
regiments, viz. Francis's and Hale's, and some scatter- 
ing and enfeebled soldiers. His whole number, accord- 
ing to information, was near or quite one thousand ; 
part of which were Green Mountain Boys, about seven 
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huDdred of the whole he brought into action. Tlie 
enemy advanced boldly, and the two bodies formed 
within about sixty yards of each other. Col. Warner 
having formed his own regiment, and xDat of Col. 
Francises did not wait for the enemy, but gave them a 
heavy fire from his whole line, and they retunied it 
with great brayery. It was by this time, dangerous 
for those of both parties, who were not prepared for 
the world to come ; bnt Colonel Hale being apprised 
of the danger, never brought his regiment to the charge, 
but left Warner and Francis to -stand the blowing of it, 
and fled, but luckily fell in with an inconsiderable 
number of the enemy, and to his eternal shame, sur- 
rendered himself a prisoner. 

The conflict was very bloody. Col. Francis fell in 
the same, bnt Col. Warner, and the officers under his 
command, as also the soldiery, behaved with great 
resolution. The enemy broke, and gave way on the 
right and left, but formed a^ain, ana renewed the at- 
tack ; in the mean time the liritish granadiers, in the 
center of the enemy's line maintained the ground, and 
finally carried it with the point of the bayonet, and 
Warner retreated with reluctance. Our loss was about 
tliirty men killed, and that of the enemy amounting- to 
three hundred killed, including a Major Grant. The 
enemy's loss I learnt from the confession of their own 
oiiicei*8, when a prisoner with them. I heard them 
,4^ likewise complain, that the Green Mountain Boys took 
sight. The next movement of the enemy, of any ma- 
terial consequence, was their investing Bennington, 
with a design to demolish it, and subject its Mountain- 
eers, to which they had a great aversion, with one 
hundred and fitly chosen men, including tones, with 
the highest expectation of success, -and having chosen 
an eminence of strong ground, fortified it with slight 
breast works, and two pieces of cannon ; but the gov- 
ernment of the young state of Vermont, being previ- 
ously jealous of such an attempt of the enemy, and in 
due time had procured a number of brave militia from 
the government of the state of New-Hampshire, who, 
togeUier with the militia of the north part of Berkshire 
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eoniitj, and state of MasBachueetts, and the Green 
HouDtain Boys, consti toted a body of desperadoeg, 
under the commaBd of the intrepid general Stark, who 
in nnmber were about equal to the enemy. Colonel 
Herrick, who commanded the Oreen Mountain Rangers, 
and who was second in command, being thoroughly ac* 
auainted with the ground where the enemy had tbrti- 
ned, proposed to attack them in their works upon all 
paits, at the same time. This plan being adopted by 
the general and his council of war, the little militia 
brirade of undisciplined heroes, with their long brown 
firdocks, the best security of a free people, without 
either cannon or bayonets, was, on the Idth day of 
August, led on to the attack by their bold comnumders, 
in the &ce of the enemy's areadfal fire, and to the 
astonishment of the worla, and burlesque of discipline, 
carried eyery part of their lines in less than one quar- 
ter of an hour after the attack became general, took 
their cannon, killed and captiyated more than two- 
thirds of their number, which immortalized general 
Stark, and made Bennington- famous to posterity. 

Among the enemy's slain was found colonel Baum, 
their commander, a colonel Ffester, who headed an 
infamous gang of toriee, and a large part of his com- 
mand ; and among the prisoners was major Meibome, 
their second in command, a number of British and 
Hessian officers, surgeons, (fee, and more than one 
hundred of the aforementioned Pfester's command, ^f^ 
The prisoners being collected together, were sent to the 
meeting-house in me town, by a strong guard, and 
Oen. Stark not imagining any present danger, the mil- 
itia scattered from him to rest and refresh themselyes ; • 
in this situation he was on a sudden attacked by a 
reinforcement of one thousand and one hundred of the 
enemy, commanded by a goyemor Skene, with two 
field pieces. They adyanced in regular order, and kept 
up an incessant fire, especially from their field pieces, 
and the remaining militia retreating slowly oefore 
Uiem, disputed the ground inch by inch. *The enemy 
were heard to halloo to them, saying, stop Yankees I 
In the meantime, Col. Warner, with a&ut one hundred 
12* ^ , 
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and thirty men of his regiment, who were not in 
the first action, arrived and attacked the enemy with 
great fury, being determined to have ample revenge 
on account of tlie quarrel at Habbardton, which 
brought them to a stand, and soon after general Stark 
and colonel Herrick, brought on more of the scattered 
militia, and the action became general ; in a few min- 
utes the enemy were forced from their cannon, gave 
way on all parts and fled, ^nd the shouts of victory 
were a second time proclaimed in favor of the militia. 
The enemy's loss in killed and prisoners, in these two 
actions, amounted to more than one thousand and two 
hundred men, and our loss did not exceed fifty men. 
This was a bitter stroke to the enemy, but their pride 
would not pernit them to hesitate but that they could 
vanquish the country, and as a specimen of their arro- 
gancy, I shall insert general Burgoyne's proclamation : 

*^ By John Burgoyue, Esq^ Lieutenant-General of his Majesty's 
armies in America, Colonel of the Queen's regiment of light 
dragoons, Governor of Fort William in North-Britain, one of 
the Representatives of the Commons of Great Britain, in Par- 
liament, and commanding an army and fleet employed on an 
expedition from Canada, <&c. &c &c 

** The forces entrusted to my command are designed to act in 
concert and upon a common principle, with the numerous armies 
and fleets which already display in every quarter of America, 
the power, the justice, and, when pi:operly sought, the mercy of 
the King. 

''The cause, in which the British arms are thus exerted, 
applies to the most affecting interests of the human heart; and 
the military servants of the crown, at first called forth for the 
sole purpose of restoring the rights of the constitution, now 
combine with love of their country, and duty to their sovereign, 
the other extensive excitements which spring from a due sense 
of the general privileges of mankind. To the eyes and ears of 
the temperate part of the public, and to the breasts of suffering 
thousands in the provinces, be the melancholy appeal, whether 
the present unnatural rebellion has not been made a foundation 
for the completest system of tyranny that ever God, in his dis- 
pleasure, suffered for a time to be exercised over a froward and 
stubborn generation. 

** Arbitrary imprisonment^ oonflscation of property, peraeeution 
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and torture, unprecedented in the inquisitionfl of the Romish 
Church, are among the palpable enormities that verify the affirm- 
ative. These are inflicted by assemblies and committees, who 
dare to profess themselves friends to liberty, upon the most quiet 
subjects, without distinction of age or sex, for the sole crime, 
often for the sole suspicion, of having adhered in principle to 
Uie government under which they were bom, and to which, by 
every tie, divine and human, they owe allegiance. To consum- 
mate these shocking proceedings, the profanation of religion is 
added to the most profligate prostitution of common reason; 
the consciences of men are set at nought; and multitudes are 
compelled not only to bear arms^ but bSbo to swear subjection to 
an usurpation they abhor. 

** Animated by these considerations, at the head of troops in 
the full powers of health, discipline and valor ; determined to 
strike where necessary, and anxious to spare where possible, I 
by these presents invite and exhort all persons, in all places 
where the progress of this anny may point; and by the blessing 
of God I will extend it far to maintain such a conduct as may 
justify me in protecting their lands, habitations and families. 
The mtention of this address is to hold forth security, not depre-* 
dation to the country. To those whom spirit and principle may 
induce to partake of the glorious task of redeeming their coun- 
trymen from dungeons, and re-establishiag the blessings of l^al 
gov^nment, I oflfer enoonragement and employment; and upon 
the first intelligence of their associations^ I will find means to 
assist their undertakings. The domestic, the industrious, the 
infirm, and even the timid inhabitants I am desirous to protect, 
provided they remain quietly at their houses; that they do not 
suffer their cattle to be removed, nor their com or forage to be 
secreted or deBlax>yed ; that they do not break up their bridges 
or roads : nor by any other act, directly or indirectly, endeavour 
to obfitract the operations of the king's troops, or supply or assist 
those of the enemy. £very species of provision brought lo my 
camp, will be paid for at an equitable rate, and in solid coin. 

** In consciousness of Christianity, my royal master's clemancy, 
and the honor of soldiership, I have dwelt upon this invitation, 
and wished for more persuasive terms to give it impression. And 
let not people be led to disr^^rd it by considering their distance 
from the immediate situation of my camp. I have but te give 
stretch to the Indian forces under my direction, and they amount 
to thousands, to overtake the hardened enemies of Great Britain 
and America: I oonaider them the same wherever they may 
lurk. 
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*^ If, notwithstaiidiDg these endeayouns and sincere indinatioM 
to effect them, the phrensj of hostility should remain, I trust I 
shall stand acquitted in the ejes of Qod and man, in denouncing 
and executing the vengeance of the state against the wilful out* 
casts. The messengers of justice and of wrath await them in 
the field ; and devastation, famine, and every concomitant horror 
that a reluctant but indispensible prosecution of military duty 
must occasion, will bear the way to their return. 

J. BURGOYNE. 

** By order of hb Excellency the Lieut General, 

ROBKRT KXNOSTOF, SeC, 

« Camp near Ticondepc^ 4th July, 1777." 

Gen. Bargoyne was still the toast, and the severities 
towards the prisoners were in great measure increased 
or diminished, in proportion to the expectation of con- 
quest His very ostentations Proclamation was in the 
hand and month of most of the soldiery, especially 
the tories, and from it, their faith was raised to assur- 
rance. I wish my countrymen in general could have 
an idea of the assuming tyranny, and baoghty, malev- 
olent, and insolent behavior of the enemy at that time ; 
and from thence discern the intolerable calamities 
which this country have extricated themselves from 
hy their public spiritedness and bravery. The down- 
fall of Gen. Burgoyne, and surrender of his whole 
army, dashed the aspiring hopes and expectations of 
the enemy, and brought low the imperious spirit of an 
opulent, puissant and haughty nation, and made the 
tories bite the ground with anguish, exalting the valor 
of the free-bom sons of America, and raised their fame 
and that of their brave commanders to the clouds, 
and immortalized Gen. Gates with laurels of eternal 
duration.* No sooner had the knowledge of this inter- 

* The defeat of Bai|;oyne gave Ethan Allen a welcome opportanity to 
retam the ridicule with which the British officen had been aocostomed 
to speak of the continental troopi^ and he was not the man to shut his 
teeth against the many biting sarcasms which pressed to his mouth for 
utterance. Nor was he the man to speak depreciatingly of his own 
merits ; and on one occasion, while boasting of the success of the revo- 
lotionaiy amy, he spoke of himself and his brethers, and said th«rs was 
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esting and mighty event reached His most Christian 
Majesty, who m £nrope shines with a superior lustre 
in goodness, policy and arms, but the illustrious 
potentate, auspiciously influenced by Heaven to pro- 
mote the reciprocal interest and happiness of the 
ancient kingdom of France, and the new and rising 
states of America, passed the great and decisive decree 
that the United States of America, should be free and 
independent. Vaunt no more. Old England! con- 
sider you are but an islan^ I and that your power has 
been continued longer than the exercise of your hu- 
manity. Order your broken vanquished battalions 
to retire from America, the scene of your cruelties. 
Op home and repent in dust and sackcloth for your 
aggravated crimes. The cries of bereaved parents, 
widows and orphans, reach the heavens, and you are 
abominated by every fri^d to America. Take your 
friends the tories with you, and be gone, and drink 
deep o^ the cup of humiliation. Make peace with the 
princes of the house of Bourbon, for you are in no 
condition to wage war with them. Your veteran sol- 
diers are fallen m America, and your glory is departed. 
Be quiet and pay your debts, especially for the hire 
of the Hessians. There is no other way for vou to 
get into credit again, but by reformation and plain 
nonesty, which you have despised ; for your power is 
hj no means sufficient to support your vanity. I have 
had opportunity to see a great deal of it, and felt its 
severe effects, and learned lessons of wisdom and 
policy, when I wore your heavy irons, and bore your 
bitter rovilings and reproaches. I have something of 
a smattering of philosophy, and understand human 
nature in all its stages tolerably well ; am thoroughly 
acquainted with your national crimes, and assure you 
that they not only cry aloud for Heaven's vengeance, 
but excite mankind to rise up against you. virtue, 
wisdom and policy are in a national sense, always 

never a woman who had seren aonfl that oonld equal those of hig mother. 
A Britiflh oflSoer tartly insisted that Allen ought to ezeept Maiy Magda* 
kn. w>o alK> ww daiiTerad ef mrea derik 
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connected with power, or in other words, power is their 
offspring, and such power as is not directed by Tirtue, 
wisdom and policy never fails finally to destroy itself 
as yours has done. It is so in the natnre of things, 
and unfit that it would be otherwise ; for if it was 
not so, vanity, injustice, and oppression, might reign 
triumphant forever. I know you have individuals, who 
still retain their virtue, and consequently their honor 
and humanity. Those I really pity, as they must 
more or less suffer in the calamity, in which the na- 
tion is plunged headlong ; but as a nation I hate and 
despise you. 

My affections are Frenchified. I glory in Louis 
the sixteenth, the generous and powerful ally of these 
states ; am fond of a connection with so enterprising, 
learned, polite, courteous and commercial a nation, and 
am sure that I express the sentiments and feelings of 
all the friends to the present revolution. I begin to 
learn the French tongue, and recommend it to my 
countrymen, before Hebrew, Greek or Latin, (provided 
•that one of them only are to be attended to) for the 
trade and commerce of these states in future must in* 
evitably shift its channel from England to France, 
Spain and Portugal ; and therefore the statesman, pol- 
itician and merchant, need be acquainted with their 
several languages, particularly the French, which is 
much in vogue in most parts of Europe. Nothing 
could have served so effectually to illuminate, polish 
and enrich these states as the present revolution, as 
well as preserve their liberty. Mankind are naturally 
too national, even to a decree of bigotry, and commer- 
cial intercourse with foreign nations, has a great and 
necessary tendency to improve mankind, and erase the 
superstition of the mind by acquainting them that 
human nature, policy and instinct, are the same in all 
nations, and at the same time they are bartering com- 
modities for the conveniences and happiness of each 
nation, they may reciprocally exchange such part of 
their customs and manners as may be beneficial, and 
learn to extend charity and good will to the whole 
world of mankind. I was confined in the prov<06t-gaol 
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ttt New-York) the 26th day of Angast, and continned 
there to the 3d daj of May, 1778, when I was taken 
out under guard, and conducted to a sloop in the har- 
bor of New- York, in which I was guarded to Staien- 
Island, to general Oampbeirs quarters, where I was 
permitted to eat and drink with the general and sev- 
eral other of the British field ofScers, and treated for 
two days in a polite manner. As I was drinking wine 
with them one evening, I made an observation on my 
transition from the provost criminals to the company 
of gentlemen, adding that I was the same man still, 
and should give the British credit, by him (speaking 
to the general) for two days good usage. 

The next day colonel Archibald Campbell, who was 
exchanged for me, came to this place, conducted by 
Mr. Bondinot, the then American commissary of pris- 
oners, and sainted me in a handsome manner, saying 
that he never was more glad to see a gentleman in his 
life, and I gave him to understand that J was equally 
glad to see nim, and was apprehensive that it was from 
tiie same motive. The gentlemen present laughed at 
the fapcy, and conjectured that sweet liberty was the 
foundation of our gladness : so we took a glass of 
wine together, and then I was accompanied by general 
Campbell, colonel Campbell, Mr. jBoudinot, and a 
number of British officers, to the boat which was ready 
to sail to Elizabethtown-point. Meanwhile I enter- 
tained them with a rehearsal of the cruelties exercised 
towards our prisoners ; and assured them that I should 
use my influence, that their prisoners should be treated, 
in future, in the same manner, as they should in future 
treat ours ; that I thought it was right in such extreme 
cases, that their example should he applied to their 
own prisoners ; then exchanged the decent ceremonies 
of compliment, and parted. I sailed to the point 
aforesaid, and, in a transport of joy, landed on liberty 
ground, and as I advanced into the country, received 
the acclamations of a grateful people. 

I soon fell into company with colonel Sheldon, of the 
light horse, who in a polite and obliging manner ac* 
companied me to head quarters, Valley forge, where I 
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was courteoDBly received by Gen. Waahington, with 
peculiar marks of his approbation and esteem, and 
was introduced to most of the generals, and many of 
the principal officers of the army, who treated me 
with respect, and after having offered Gen. Washing* 
ton my further services in behalf of my country, as 
soon as my health, which was very much impaired, 
would admit, and obtain bis license to return home, 
I took my leave of his excellency, and set out from 
Yalley. For^e with general Gates and his suit for 
Fishldll, where we arrived the latter end of May. In 
this tour the general was pleased to treat me with the 
familiarity oi <a companion, and generosity of a lord, 
and to him I made known some striking circumstances 
which occurred in the course of my captivity. I then 
bid farewell to my noble general and the gentlemen of 
his retinue, and set out for Bennington, the capital of 
the Green Mountain Boys, where 1 arrived the evening 
of the last day of -May, to their great surprise; for 1 
was thought to be dead, and now both their joy and 
mine was complete. Three cannon were fired that 
evening, and next morning colonel Herrick gave orders 
and fourteen more were discharged, welcoming me to 
Bennington, my usual place of abode ; thirteen for the 
United States, and one for Foung Vermont 

After this ceremony was endea we moved the flow- 
ing bowl, and rural felicity, sweetened with friendship, 
glowed in each countenance, and with loyal healths to 
the rising States of America, concluded that evening, 
and, with the same loyal spirit, I now conclude my 
narrative. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE GREEN-MOUNTAIN HEROES. 

" Oh, few and weak their nnmben wera^ 

A handfal of brave men ; 
But to their God they gave their prayer. 

And ruahed to battle then. 
The^ left the plowshare in the mold. ' 

Their flocks and herds without a fold. 
The sickle in the unshorn grain. 
The com half-g^mered on the plain, 
Afid mustered in their simple areas. 
For wrongs to seek a stem redress — 
To right uoee wrongs, oome weal, come wob. 
To perish or o'ercome their foe." 

H'LlLLAK. 

In communities established after the manner of the 
United States, history does not begin with obscure or 
&bulous legends. The origin of the nation, and the 
rise and progress of all its institutions, may be dis- 
tinctly known. The people may obtain accurate and 
familiar acquaintance with the character of their ear- 
liest national ancestors, and of every succeeding gen- 
eration through which the inheritance of the national 
name and fortune has devolved upon themselves. When 
this interesting knowledge is blended with the infor- 
mation that their existence as a people originated in 
the noblest efforts of wisdom, fortitude, and magna- 
nimity, and that every successive acquisition by which 
their liberty and happiness have been extended and 
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secured, has arisen from the exercise of the same qual- 
ities, and evinced their faithful preservation and unim- 
paired eflScacy, — respect for former times becomes the 
motive and pledge of virtue ; the whole nation feels 
itself ennobled by ancestors whose renown will con- 
tinue till the end of time the honor or reproach of their 
successors ; and the love of virtue is so interwoven 
with patriotism and national glory, as to prevent the 
one from becoming a selfish principle, and the other 
a splendid or mischievous illusion. If an inspired 
apostle might with complacency proclaim himself a 
citizen of no mean city, an American may feel grateful 
exultation in avowing himself the native of no ignoble 
land, — but of a land that has yielded as great an in- 
crease of glory to God and of happiness to man, as any 
other portion of the world, since "the first syllable of 
recorded time," has ever had, the honor of producing. 
A nobler model of human character could hardly be 
proposed to the inhabitants of New England, Pennsyl- 
vania, and others of the United States, than that which 
their own history supplies. It is at once their interest 
and their glory to preserve with sacred care a model so 
richly fraught with the instructions of wisdom and the 
incitements of duty. The memory of those whom they 
claim as their natural or national ancestors, will bless 
all those who account it blessed ; and the ashes of their 
fathers will give forth a nobler influence than the bones 
of the prophet of Israel, in reviving piety and invig- 
orating virtue. 80 much, at the same time, of human 
weakness and imperfection is discernible in the con- 
duct, or is attested by the avowals of these eminent 
men, and so steady and explicit was their reference to 
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bearenlj aid, of all the ^ood they were capable to 
perform or attain, that the admiration they bo strongly 
deserve, enforces the scriptural testimony to the riches 
of divine grace, and the reflected luster of hnman 
virtue. 

The history of man never exhibited an effort of 
more vigorous and enterprising virtue, than the orig- 
inal migration of the colonists of this then distant and 
desolate region ; and the annals of colonization do not 
supply a single instance of the foundation of a com- 
monwealth, and its advancement through a period of 
weakness and danger to strength and security, in which 
the principal actors have left behind them a reputation 
at once so illustrious and unsullied, with fewer memo- 
rials calculated to pervert the moral sense, or awaken 
the regret ot mankind. The relation of their achieve- 
ments has a powerful tendency to excite hope, and 
animate perseverance — to impart courage to the 
good, and to fortify the virtues of the brave. The 
Puritans could not, indeed, boast, like the founders of 
Pennsylvania, that by a resolute profession of non-re- 
sistance of injuries, and as faithful adherence to that 
profession, they had so realized the divine protection by 
an exclusive reliance on it, as to disarm the ferocity of 
savages, and conduct the establishment of their com- 
monwealth without violence and bloodshed. But if 
they were involved in numerous wars, it was the sin- 
gular and honorable characteristic of them all, that 
they were invariably the ofispring of selfdefense 
against the unprovoked malignity of their adversaries, 
and that not one of them was undertaken from motives 
of conquest or plunder. Though they considered thes0 
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wars as necessary and justifiable, they deep^ deplored 
them ; and, more than once, the mo^ distressing doubts 
"Were expressed, at the close of their hostilities, if it 
were lawful for Christians to carry even the rights of 
self-defense to such fatal extremity. They behaved to 
the Indian tribes with as much good-faith and justice 
as they could have shown to a powerful and civilized 
people,* fi,nd were incited by their inferiority to no 
other acts than a series of the most magnanimous and 
laudable endeavors to instruct their ignorance, and 
elevate their condition.f If they fell short t)f the col- 
onists of Pennsylvania in the exhibition of Christian 
meekness, they unquestionably excelled them in the 
extent and activity of Christian labor. If the Quakers 
succeeded in disarming the Indians, the Puritans 
labored to convert them. 

• Not only were all the lands oocnpied by tbe colonists fairly pur- 
chased from their Indian owners, but in some parts of the oonntry, the 
lands were sabject to quit-rents to the Indians, " which," says Belknap^ 
in 1784, " are annually paid to their posterity." From the many deeds 
and other documents still in existence, especially in the New- England 
states and New York, it is certain that regular purchases wern invaria- 
bly made of the Indians. The consideration given was usnally small ; 
but there is no reason to suppose that it was not all the lands were worth 
at tbe time. A curious example of the opinions prevalent in early 
times, and the change which has since occurred, is afforded by the man- 
ner in which their payments were made, a portion of the consideration 
usually being spirituous liquors. Two townships in the western part of 
Massachusetts, for instance, were purchased, according to a deed which is 
still preserved, fpr "£460, three barrels qfdder, and thii^y quarU qf 
rum." 

t The accounts of the first conversations which the missionaries had 
with these heathen, abound with curious questions aud observations that 
proceeded from the Indians in relation to the tidings that were brought 
to their ean. The account which Elliott^ the *' Apostle of the Indian^** 
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• 

The history of ^he colonization of this continent, 
clearly indicates th^deBtioy for which it was ultimately 
designed. This great republic is but the natural de^ 
velopment of the little community that first landed on 
Plymouth rock.' The American Bevolution was no 
sudden outburst of popular fury. It had its origin in 
the first landing of the pilgrims. Tyranny had become 
80 strong in the eastern world, that there seamed no 
possibility that the people would ever succeed «n the' 
attainment of their just rights. The fifes of freedom 
were qnanehed by the blood of the scaffold, or, if a 
tyrant was overthrown by an indignant people, anarchy 
in its most appalling form succeeded, from whieb tl^re 
was no escape, but submission to the yoke of another 
oppressor. But Columbus, ignorant of the boon he was 

gave of one intemew with the flaviigeq^ will iUoBtrate thi& One Indian 
•aked. Whether EnglidiiDen were ever as ignoiaut of Jesus Chxist as 
the Iniians 7 A second, Whether Jesus Christ could nnderstand prajen 
in the Indian language ? A third. How there could be an image of 
God, since it was forbidden in the second commandment ? On another 
occasion, an old Indian, with tears in his eyes, asked. Whether it waa 
not too late for such an old man as he^ who was near death, to repent 
and seek after God ? A second asked. How the English came to diffei 
so much from the Indian in their knowledge of Jesus Christ, since they 
had all at fint but one father ? Seyeral inquired, How Judas could 
deeerre blame for facilitating the end which it was the purpose of Goa 
to efibct ? One woman asked. Whether she was entitled to consider her- 
self as having prayed, when she merely joined in her mind with her 
husband, who prayed by her side ? Another, {T her hutbesnd^B jrrayer 
mgnified any MUng whUt he eantmued to beat his wife t Hany of the 
converts oontidUed to believe that the gods whom they had formerly 
served, had in/eality great power, but were spirits subordinate to the 
true and only GkxL One ^achem sent for an Indian convert; and de- 
sired to know how many Gods the Englifdi had ? When he heard they 
llad but one, he replied scornfully : " Is that all ? I have Ikkty-ttrntm I 
Do they suppose I would ezehaage so many for one ? " 
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conferring on mankind, discorered a new wprld. The 
seeds of freedom, which were not permitted to germi- 
nate in the old world, were brought in the Mayflower 
to the new. Wise and good men, disheartened bj their 
warfare againsf wrong, fled to it for an asylnm. Neg- 
lected by the government under whose control they 
nominally remained, they were compelled to govern 
themselv^BS — to make and administer their own laws. 
They were Mmall commnnity — all mutually known, — 
all mutually loved, — all intelligent, consdentious, and 
animated by an ardent piety. It was not diitMilt for 
them to do justice to each- other, and in doing this, 
they wwe unconsciously evolving' the great principles 
upon which all just government must be founded. Had 
they known the importance of the work in which they 
were engaged, it is doubtful whether they would have 
done it so well. They gradually grew in strength. 
Other colonies were at intervals established alon^ the 
Atlantic coast. All were greatly influenced by the 
example of New England and Pennsylvania. I^or a • 
century they increased in power, their condition being 
but little known and little cared for in Europe, and 
their future greatness in no degree anticipated by 
ftjemselves. In their wars with the Indians and the 
French colony of Canada, they were thrown almost 
■ entirely upon their own resources, for the parent coun- 
try gave them but a feeble and reluctant support 
They were compelled to unite for their common de- 
fense, and in 1754, delegatae from the several colonies 
met at Albany, and with the illustrious Franklin at 
their head, devised a "plan of union," which, although 
it was not adopted tben, aided powerfully in creating 
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B nnity of fetling among the colonies, and prepared 
them for combined rcBistance to the tyranny of the 
British king, and for a lasting confederation. Antf 
thus a spirit of freedom had bein nnrtnred on this 
continent ; republican institutions had become firmly 
rooted, and when the English goyemment was at last 
conscious of the importance of the colonies, the day had 
passefl in which it had the power to tyrannize over 
them. A series of oppressive measures was rapidly 
prepared by the minions of Oeorge lU., but they were 
resisted promptly, perse veringly, and, after « bloody 
struggle of seven years, effectually. 

The w'ar had already commenced, when the ^engress 
which ultimately announced the final separation of the 
colonies from the parent country, assembled at Phila- 
delphia. The most eminent men of the various colo- 
nies had met together. The meeting was awfully 
soleftin. The object which hal brought them there 
was of incalculable magnitude The liberties of no 
less than three millions of peo] ..e, with that of all their 
posterity, were staked on the ^risdom and energy of 
their councils. ISo wonder, tl«<jn, at the long and deep 
silsnce which is said to have followed upon their or- 
ganization; at the anxiety ^ th which the membeis 
looked round upon each other; and the reluctance 
which every individual felt to open a business so fear- 
fully momentous. The embarrassing silence was bro- 
ken by the eloquent Patrick Henry, in a speech of 
wonderful power. An tirdent love of liberty per 
vaded every breast, and this speed produced a unanim- 
ity as advantageous to the cause they had determined 
to maintain, as it was appalling to their adversaries. 
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The proceedings of this celebrated congxess, the tone 
and temper of their various resolutions, the style of 
tifeir addresses, the composition of the several papers 
that were drawn up By them, were in every particular 
calculated to excite the admiration of the world. That 
an assembly of fifty-two men, nearly all educated in the 
wilds of a new world, unpracticed in the arts of polity 
and diplomacy, most of them inexperienced in the 
arduous duties of legislation, coming from distant and 
distinct governments, differing in religion, manners, 
customs, and habits, as they did in their views with 
regard to the nature of their connection with Great 
Britain-^ that such an assembly, so constitated,*should 
display so much wisdom, sagacity, foresight and know- 
ledge of the world, such skill in argument, such force 
of reasoning, such firmness and soundness of judgment, 
BO profound an acquaintance with the rights of man, 
such elevation of sentiment, such genuine patriotiim, 
and, above all, such unexampled unity of opinion 
upon the measures brought before them, was indeed a 
political phenomenon, to which history has yet fur- 
nished no parallel. Nor is it less wonderful, that the 
whole people of the colonies represented, should have 
regarded the simple recommendations of this congress 
with the reverence and obedience due to the strongest 
ties of law. Even in those colonies where law and au- 
thority had been set at defiance, the injunctions of the 
congress were scrupulously obeyed. The whole country 
was in that awful calm of e^ectation, which precedes 
the bursting storm. They were yet willing to be re- 
conciled with the British government, but ready to 
enforce their rights at the risk of life. 
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Who can consider, without deep and affecting sym- 
pathy, that little body of men, who, in the name of 
a young and unskilled people, then set at defiance 
the power of a mighty empire — not rashly and igno- 
rantly, but advisedly and calmly,— ^having weighed 
their own weakness, as Mrell as their adversaries' 
strength, — feeling the heavy responsibility that rested 
on their decision, — calculating the consequences of 
attempt and failure, and then, with a full conviction 
of all the mighty odds against them, '^having counted 
the cost of the contest, and finding nothing so dread- 
ful as voluntary slavery," solemnly ^^ appealing to the 
supreme Judge of the world for tlie rectitude of their 
intentions," and pledging to each other their lives, 
their foiiiunes, and their sacred honor ; ranging them- 
selves and their infant nation under the banners of 
liberty, denouncing their opjH^ssors ^^ enemies in war, 
in peace, friends." Tbiere is not, in the whole page 
of huixian history, any thing more truly grand and 
morally sublime than the conduct of the American 
congress throughout the unequaled contest that fol- 
lowed, upon which hung not the liberties of our peo- 
ple only, but those of mankind. How admirable was 
the moderation which marked their earlier deliberation; 
the calmness with, which they met ministerial haugh- 
tiness; the firmness which they opposed to parliament- 
ary obstinacy, tempering vigor with prudence, and 
mflexible principle with forbearance! How majestic 
their dignity when called upon finally to decide between 
unconditional submission and resistance by force! 
With what undaunted courage they made the noble 
dioice, and| having made it^with what unshrinking 

-I Q 
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fortitude they met all the vicissitudes of fortune; the 
ebb and flow of the tide of war ; the discontent of the 
&ctiou8 ; the fears of the timid ; the despondency of 
the high-minded; — never cast down by repeated 
misfortunes, nor too much elated by momentary suc- 
cess. When the houseless people were scattered before 
their invaders ; when the army, unpaid, unclothed, 
yainly sought assistance from the commander, and he 
vainly sought it in the exhaasted treasury; when the 
sword fell from their fainting hands, and the blanl: ot 
despair seemed falling on their hearts ; still did these 
patriots struggle on — still did they find confidence in 
their just cause, and, with their eyes upon the pole- 
star of liberty, did they steady the helm of the reeling 
vessel of the infant state, ride out triumphantly the 
storm of war and revolution, and gain the glorious 
haven from which their -thoughts had never swerved. 
The annals of every nation can supply us with some 
brilliant characters, who stand superior to the sordid 
passions which sway the minds of ordinary men and 
but too often dictate the feelings of national commu- 
nities. But rarely, if ever, has there been an entire 
assembly ci men, uniting all the qualities of sages 
and heroes, — cautious in their deliberations, firm and 
united in their measures, pure in their motives, and 
beyond suspicion in their conduct To the unbending 
spirit and perfect rectitude of the continental con- 
gress was mainly owing the preservation of the Amer- 
ican people, not only from foreign conquest, but from 
intestine broils. To their little senate-room, amid all 
the changes of war, did the eyes of the people ever 
tm'n in hope and confidoiicc. Were their little armies 
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defeated; were their heroic generals fighting in retreat; 
were their cities taken ; were their houses in flames ; 
was their commerce destroyed; were their fields 
devastated ; were their gold and their credit gone ; 
they still looked to that, high-minded assembly, whose 
counsels, they were satisfied, were ever patriotic and 
wise, and whose energies were ever employed to relieve 
the sufferings they conld not prevent. It is interest- 
ing to imagine what must have been the earnest 
thoughts of this noble body of men throughout that 
trying contest; what their anxieties; and, finally, what 
the flood of joy that must have poured on their hearts 
when the tidings reached them that the last great 
victory was achieved. The old door-keeper of the 
congress, when the news suddenly reached him of the 
surrender of Comwallis, dropped instantly dead 1 The 
feelings of the veteran, too intense for his feeble age, 
seem to image well those of the members of that 
assembly upon which he had been so faithful an 
attendant. 

In the history of the American Eevolution, the integ- 
rity of the congress and the confidence of the people 
in their integrity equally challenge admiration. The 
first was so pure, that throughout that distracted period, 
which might so well have furnished temptation to the 
selfish or the ambitious,* we do not find one member 

• '* Tell the king of England," said one of tbem, -when a heavy 
bribe was oflfered him to desert the eaase of his country, " I am not worth 
buying ; but that such as I am, he is not rich enough to do it I " And 
another, while a prisoner in England, was threatened with death unless 
he would persuade his son to abandon the cause of freedom, "^y son 
is of age," said the heroic father of a heroic son, "and has a will of his 
own. I know him to be a man of iionor. He lores me dearly, and 
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of that magnanimous body even suspected of pecula- 
tion, or of a desire for personal aggrandizement ; and 
the latter was so entire, that, daring the worst days 
of that stormy period, the public sufiering was never 
charged to any willful mismanagement on the part of 
the government — not even when its faith was vio- 
lated, by the gradual depreciation and final extinction 
of a paper currency, which had been issued without 
funds, and which ceased to circulate, with scarce the 
shadow of a prospect being held out for its future 
redemption. The people saw the necessity of the 
measure, and being well convinced that the good of 
their country had been promoted, quietly submitted to 
measures which, under other circumstances, would 
scarcely have been expiated by the lives and fortunes 
of their authors. 

That a government framed in all the distraction of 
revolution — with a powerful enemy in the very heart 
of the country, the Indians on one side as their allies, 
and the ocean on the other, possessed by their fleets, — 
that, at such a time, a government so hastily organ- 
ized, with armies untrained, unfed, unclothed, and 
without a treasury to meet the demands that assailed 
them on every side, should have preserved the public 
confidence, argues a degree of moderation on the part 
of congress, and of good sense and devoted feeling 
on that of the people, which, perhaps, in the history of 
ancient or modern times was never equded, and cer- 
tainly has never been surpassed. 

would lay down his lifo to save mioe, t>iit I Am Bare (ihat lie woald doI 
sacrifice his honor to save my life, and I appla'id him." This prisoner, 
not long afterward, had the gratification of assisting in negotiating • 
psMe between Great Britain and the free Bepablic of tibe United State* 
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In the history of the dispute which involved the 
liberty of the colonies, the congress was equally distin- 
guished for its prudence, and its intrepidity. Like a 
cautious general, they advanced slowly, but never 
yielding an inch of the ground the^ bad once assumed. 
At first called together by the voice of their fellow-cit- 
izens, without the consent, or rather in very despite 
of existing authorities, the legality of whose title re- 
mained unquestioned, they calmly took in review the co- 
lonial grievances, and petitioned for redress upon those 
constitutional grounds, acknowledged by the distant 
monarchy which claimed .their allegiance. Without* 
assuming the power to enact laws, they passed resolu 
tions, to the sacred observance of which, until the re 
dress of their enumerated grievances should be ob- 
tained, they bound themselves by the ties of honor, 
and of patriotism. That these simple ties should 
have proved suflBcient to hold together the people of 
distant provinces, who had heretofore often been di- 
-vided by jealousies and clashing interests, and to give 
an eifect to the recommendations of private individu- 
als, as absolute as could have^ followed upon the fiat of 
an established despot, afierds a beautiful evidence of 
the readiness with which national obedience is yielded, 
when the hearts of the people are with their rulers. 
These recommendations were su£Scient at once to su- 
persede the authority of existing law, and to triumph 
over the strongest passions of humanity. From what- 
ever cause it proceeded, it is certain that a disposition 
to do, to suffer, and to' accommodate, spread from 
breast to breast, and from colony to colony, beyond the 
expectations of human opinions. It seemed as though 
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one mind inspired the whole. The merchants put far 
behind them the gains of trade, and cheerfally submit- 
ted to a total suspension of business, in obedience to 
the recommendations of men claiming no legislative 
authority. The cultivators of the soil, with unanimity 
assented to the determination that the hard-earned pro- 
duce of their farms should remain unshipped, although, 
in case of a free exportation, many would have been 
eager to purchase it from them at advanced prices. 
The sons and daughters of ease renounced imported 
conveniences, and voluntarily engaged to eat, drink, 
and wear only such articles as their country produced. 
These sacrifices were made, not from the pressure of 
present distress, but on the generous principle of sym- 
pathy with an invaded sister colony : and the prudent 
policy of guarding against a precedent which might, 
on a future day, operate against their liberties. 

This season of universal distress exhibited a striking 
proof how practicable it is for mankind to sacrifice 
ease, pleasure, and interest, when the mind is strongly 
excited by its passions. In the midst of their sufier- 
ings, cheerfulness appeared in the face of the people. 
They counted every thing cheap in comparison with 
liberty, and readily gave up whatever tended to en- 
danger it A noble strain of generosity and mutual 
support was generally excited. The animation of the 
times raised the actors in these scenes above them- 
selves, and incited them to deeds of self-denial, which 
the interested prudence of calm reason can scarcely 
credit. 

But, though empowered by their fellow citizens to 
think and act for them, at a time, too, when the public 
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feeling was wrought to the highest pitch of enthnsi- 
asni, the delegates in congress never exceeded the ne- 
cessity of the occasion. They kept in view the interest 
and honor of the commnnity, but held their passions 
in check. So long as the most distant prospect re- 
mained to them of obtaining the acknowledgment of 
their country's rights, they preserved the language and 
character of British subjects. When all hope of re* 
conciliation had expired, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence followed. The wishes of the people had preceded 
the act of their representatives, and the style of that 
act yet affixed a new seal of confirmation to their 
wishes. The simple exposition of moral and political 
truths with which it opens, elevated still higher the 
already sublime character of the public sentiment ; 
the energetic enumeration of the national wrongs, op- 
posed as in contrast to these great laws of nature, kin- 
dled anew the national indignation ; the solemn appeal 
to the Creator, and the sacred pledge of life, fortune 
and honor, with which it closes, roused all the devotian 
of human hearts and manly minds — and, assuredly, 
never was it aroused in a better or nobler cause. It 
was not the cause of the Americans only ; it was the 
cause of the very people whose injustice they opposed ; 
it was the cause of every people on earth. Well might 
that high-minded patriot and statesman, the Earl of 
Chatham, exclaim in the British parliament, in the 
face of the British minister, "I rejoice that America 
hafi resisted!'' Well might he observe, that "three 
millions of fellow-creatures, so lost to every sense of 
virtue as tamely to give up their liberties, would be fit 
instruments to make slaves of the rest." Had America 
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basely submitted to the encroachments of mil 
parliaments, soon would that same pariiiment have 
tried encroachments upon the liberties of England ; or 
had the infiint America been overwhelmed by the ar- 
mies poured upon her shores, with the. buried liberties 
of the people, her victors would have buried forever 
their own national virtue, and honor, and character. 
Then, indeed, upon England's fiaded brow would have 
been stamped the moral, that 

** Nations, like men, who others' rights invade, 

Shall doubly rue the havoc thoj have made ; 

And, in a brother's liberty o'erthrowil. 

Shall weep to find tliat they have wrecked their own." 

» Host^ities had been continued between the parent 
country and the colonies for upward of a year before 
the Declaration of Independence was promulgated. 
The affair of Lexington had, of course, been the signal 
for war, throughout the colonies. The forts, magazines, 
and arsenals were everywhere seized. Troops were 
raised, and money for their support ; and it was not 
many weeks before an army of thirty thousand men 
appeared in the environs of Boston, under the com- 
mand of General Putnam, a veteran of the French war, 
in whom the people had great confidence. Allen had 
succeeded in the capture of Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point. The next act in the grand drama then unfolding 
was the battle of Bunker Hill. Toward the close of May, 
1775, reinforcements of British troops had arrived at 
Boston, with Generals Howe, Burgoyne and Clinton, 
all of whom were officers of reputation. The provin- 
cial congress of Massachusetts had, early in that month, 
renounced General Gage, as governor of the colony, 
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^QCbiiQ^ bim an enemy of the country, and forbidden 
obedience to bis orders. On the other hand, Gage had 
issued his proclamation, promising a gracious pardon 
to all who wouM lay down their arms and return to 
the duties of peaceable subjects, excepting only Samuel 
Aedams and John Hancock, whose offenses were de- 
clared of ^^ too flagitious a nature to admit of any 
other consideration thapthat of condign punishment'^ 
By the same ini;j7um^nt,Ma6sachusetfi9 was declared to 
be under martial law. General Gage was also prepar* 
ing, in other respects, for more energetic action ; but 
every measure he took, and every moment that passed, 
served only to unite and embolden the patriots, and 
increase the audacity with which they now, by their 
conduct as well as by their words, contemned the royal 
authority. * The provincial troops had assembled in 
force around Boston, and were throwing up defenses, 
when the battle of Bunker Hill at once and forever 
severed the tie that bound the colonies to Great Britain. 
The lighting on this occasion was of such a determined 
character, as to show the enemy that it was no pastime 
upon which they had entered. One of the British 
officers, in writing home to a friend, declared that 
" the rebels fought more like devils than men." The 
loss of the British in killed and wounded was upward 
of a thousand, while that of the provincials fell short 
of half that number. The great calamity of the day 
was the fall of the brave and accomplished Warren, 
who was shot through the head early in the action. 

The inhabitants of the New-Hampshire Grants, with 
but few exceptions, partook largely of the feelings which 

pervaded the country during the progress of the events 
13* 
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which led to the Bevolution. Having been succossfulljr 
engaged in subduing a forest, and in laying a 
foundation for the happiness of themselves and fam* 
ilies, and in defending their homes against the en* 
croachments of a neighboring government, they had 
acquired a high sense of their personal rights, and a 
fixed determination to maintain them. They had be- 
come inured to privation anil hardship, and were 
familiar with enterprise and adventure. Although 
their isolated position had shielded them from the ao^ 
tual effects of the oppressive measures of the British 
ministry, and they were engaged in the protection of 
their property from determined aggr^sion, they sym- 
pathized cordially with the sufferings of their brethren 
. along the Atlantic coast, and at once concurred in the 
earliest measures for securing a redress of their griev- 
ances. The first bloodshed at Lexington, was the 
signal for them to act, and under their heroic leaders 
they achieved the first important conquest of the Revo- 
lution. The battle of Lexington was a defensive one 
on t!he part of the colonies — the taking of Hconde- 
roga was a carefully planned, aggressive measure. It 
was truly the commencement of the war on the part of 
the colonies. And the military stores there acquired 
were taken to Boston by the Green-Mountain Boys, 
many of whom participated in the battle of Bunker 
Hill. 

The capture of Ticonderoga prepared the way for the 
invasion of Canada, which closed the first campaign. 
This measure had been earnestly recommended to 
congress by Ethan Allen and Seth Wal-ner. The 
British ministry had sent, as governor of this provinice, 
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Sir Guy Carleton, a man of resolute character, vast 
genius, and a brilliant reputation for military achiere- 
ments. He was invested with extraordinary powers. 
It was known that he exerted all his efforts to arouse 
the Canadians and Indians, and stimidate them to 
arms against the colonies. Though, at the . commence- 
ment, he had found great repugnance among the former, 
it was to be feared that, by employing address ^nd au- 
thority, he might succeed, at length, in drawing them 
to his standard. The character of the people of Can- 
ada was not unknown : they were ever French at 
heart, and were considered fickle. It was known, also, 
that they cherished a sullen discontent on account of 
the " Quebec act," which, though favorable to their 
religion, was unsatisfactory in its provisions regarding 
their civil rights. It was therefore essential to take 
advantage of their discontent, before Carleton should 
win their &vor. It was hoped that when the Amer- 
icans should have penetrated into Canada, the inhab- 
itants would not hesitate to espouse their cause, excited 
on the one hand by their hatred to their rulers, and 
reassured on the other by the moderation which the 
colonists had generally manifested in matters touching 
religion. The province of Canada was unsupplied 
with troops of the regular army, these having been 
called to Boston. In addition to these considerations, 
congress had been informed that in the following 
spring, the government was to make a grand effort in 
Canada ; that numerous forces, arms, and munitions 
would be poured into it, in order to attack the colo- 
nies by waj'^ of Lake Champlain, an operation which, 
if not seasonably prevented, might lead te £fttal 
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consequences. The colonists, assailed at the same time 
in front and rear, could not have expected to resist. 

Lake Ghamplain was in possession of the Ameri- 
cans, which opened to them the most eligible route to 
Canada. A more propitious occasion could never oc- 
cur. The British troops, shut up in Boston, and occu- 
pied with their own defense, were not in a condition to 
carry succors into a part so remote from the position 
they then occupied. But it was to be feared that 
longer delays would afford time for the British ministry 
to make the necessary preparations to overpower the 
colonies by a single effort, and reduce them to their 
former dependence. Prudent men, however, could not 
shut their eyes upon the numerous difficulties it pre- 
sented. But a resolution having been carried in favor 
of the expedition, congress was not tardy in taking all 
the measures proper to secure its success. Three thou- 
sand soldiers, partly of New England, and partly 
of New York, were selected for the enterprise. One 
regiment, under the command of Seth Warner, who 
had been elected their colonel, was composed of 
Green-Mountain Boys. It was determined to in- 
vade Canada by two routes — one portion of the army 
being destined to proceed by the way of Lake Cham- 
plain, against Forts Chambly and St. John, near the 
mouth of the lake, and then, after reducing Montreal, 
to march against Quebec : the other branch of the 
army was to be detached from the environs of Boston, 
and, going by the way of the Kennebec river, move 
directly toward Quebec, With design of reaching that 
fortress cotemporaneously with the other. Major-gen- 
eral Schuyler was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
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expedition, while Brigadier-general Montgomery* was 
assigned to the command of the first division of the 
army, and Colonel Benedict Arnold to the other. 

* Richard Montgomery waa born in the north of Ireland, December Ud, 
1736. Little is known of hia early life. When quite young, he was 
placed in Dublin college, where he obtained a good education. At the 
age of twenty he joined the army. He was sent with the army against 
Lonisbouxg, afterward served under Amherst, at Ticonderoga, and was 
with Wolfe at t^e siege of Quebec. He thus became specially qualified, 
in the service of the King of England, to lead the continental troops 
against that monarch. At the dose of the French war, Montgomery was 
permitted to return to Europe, where he remained until 1772. Toward 
the close of that year, he resigned the service, sailed for America, and 
arrived in New York in the following January. He purchased a farm 
in the neighborhood of that city, but soon afterward removed to Dutchess 
county, where for a long time he devoted himself to the purauit of agri- 
culture. While at the former place, he married the eldest daughter of R, 
JL Livingston, one of the judges of the supreme court of the province^ 
and subsequently member of the continental congress. As the dispute 
between England and her colonies had now become serious, it was im- 
possible for an individual circumstanced like Montgomery to remain neu- 
tral. Accordingly, he took a decided part for the cause of fi-eedom, and 
in April, 1775, h'^ was elected to represent Dutchess county in the dele- 
gation to the first New-Tork provincial convention. The labors of the 
convention seem to have been rather tedious and unsatisfactory, and 
finally resulted in little good to the cause to espouse which they had con- 
vened. Soon after the meeting of this body, Montgomery received a 
more highly important office than any thatjiad hitherto fallen to his lot, 
and one, too, of which he had little expectation. In June, the conti- 
nental congress appointed four major, and eight brigadier generals, 
naming, among the latter, Montgomery. His sorprise at the news of this 
flattering distinction was equaled by his modest though heartfelt ac- 
knowledgment of it ; and, with the acceptance of that commission, com- 
menced his brief but glorious career in the cause of freedom. In a 
letter to a friend he says : " The Congress having done me the honor of 
electing me a brigadier-general in their service, is an event which roust 
put an end for a while, perhaps forever, to the quiet scheme of life I 
had prescribed for myself; for, though entirely unexpected and undesired 
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General Montgomery repaired to Ticonderoga on 
the 17th of August. He here learned that Sir Guy 
Carleton, the military governor of Canada, was pre- 
paring a naval force destined to the defense of Lake 
Cham plain. As immediate action was now of vital 
importance, Montgomery determined to take posses- 
sion of the Isle Anx ]!^oix in the lake, and wrote to 
General Schuyler, signifying his intention to that effect^ 
and entreating his immediate presence. Without 
awaiting the arrival of this commander, he selected 
about one thousand men, and two pieces of cannon, 
and embarked on the lake, August 26th. The weather 
was so boisterous that he was not able to reach the 
island before the 5th of September, on which day he 
was joined by Major-general Schuyler, who determined 
upon a nearer approach to the enemy, both with a 
view of reconnoitering their position, and of enlisting 
the esteem and confidence of the population. This 
maneuver was signally successful, the army landing 
within about a mile and a half of St John's without 
encountering opposition. The troops were soon formed 
and marched toward the fort. In this movement, 
while fording a creek, they met with a party of In- 
dians, who fired upon their left, and threw it into dis- 
order. But Montgomery hastened forward with the 

by me, the will of an oppressed people, compelled to chooee between 
liberty and slavery, must be obeyed.'* Undor these noble and aeif aao* 
rificing viewB and feelings, Montgomery accepted the commiaBion ten- 
dered to him ; and from that hour to the moment of his death, the whole 
force of his mind and body was devoted to the honor and interest of his 
adopted country. The glory and fate of Wolfe, his former commander, 
wore present to his thoughts ; ond to his young wife his paiting wotda 
wcre^ '• Ton ahall nerer blush for your Montgomeiy." 
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other troops, and speedilj repulsed the assailants with 
some loss. 

In this enterprise, Captain Kemember Baker lost his 
life. He had been sent forward by Montgomery to 
reconnoiter the enemy's position. When within a few 
miles of St. John's, he secreted his boat, with tho inten- 
tion of marching through the woods. He had scarcely 
left tiie boat when a party of Indians took possession 
of it He called to them to return it, and on their 
refusal to do so, attempted to fire at them, but as he 
drew up his gun, he received a shot through the head. 
His companions then fled, and made their way back 
to the army with the sad intelligence. Captain Baker 
fell at the early age of thirty-five. His life had been 
one of peculiar usefulness. At the age of eighteen he 
had served in an expedition against Canada. He«be- 
came a resident of the New-Hampshire Grants in 1764, 
where he at once became one of the most influential 
and useful of the leaders of the Green-Mountain Boys. 
As an officer and soldier he was cool and temperate in 
council, but resolute and determined in the execution 
of his plans. As a neighbor he was distinguished for 
his kindness, and his memory was held dear by many 
families whose distresses he had generously relieved. 

At Isle Aux Noix SchuyleHs increasing ill health ren- 
dered him unfit for service, and he retired to Ticon- 
deroga, leaving the command of the expedition with 
General Montgomery. In his report to congress ne 
speaks thus of the latter officer :. ^' I cannot estimate 
the obligations I lie under to General Montgomery for 
the many important services he has done and daily 
does, and in which he has had little assistance from 
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me, as I have not enjoyed a moment^s health since I 
loft Fort George, and am now so low as not to be tible 
to hold the pen. Should we not be able to do any thing 
decisively in Canada, I shall judge it best to move from 
this place, which is a very wet and unhealthy part of 
the country; unless I receive your orders to the 
contrary. " 

Colonel Allen, the hero of Ticonderoga, had a com- 
mand under Montgomery. Having been dispatched, 
with Major Brown, into the interior of Canada, he was, 
on his return, persuaded by the latter to undertake the 
rash project of attacking Montreal. He divided his 
detachment, consisting of less than three hundred men, 
into two parties, intending to assail the. city at opposite 
points. Major Brown was prevented from executing 
his J)art of the enterprise. Colonel Allen and his 
small party, opposed by the whole force of the enemy 
under Governor Carleton, fought with desperate valor. 
Many were killed; the survivors, overpowered by 
numbers, were compelled to surrender. The governor, 
viewing Allen, not as the intrepid soldier, but as a fac- 
tious rebel, loaded him with irons and sent him to 
England for trial. Carleton afterward admitted that 
if Brown had not failed to join Allen, Montreal would 
have fallen into their hands. 

Montgomery remained at Isle Aux Koix only long 
enough to receive a reinforcement of men and a few 
pieces of artillery. He then re-embarked, again landed 
at St. John's, and commenced operations for its invest- 
ment. On the 18th of September, he marched with a 
party of five hundred men to the north of the fort, 
where he met a considerable portion of the garrison 
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returning jfrom the repnlse of the party under Ethan 
Allen. A skirmish engued, which in a few minutes 
terminated in the repulse of the enemy, wh© fled in 
disorder. But for a timidity among the Americans, 
the whole party might have been captured. In speak- 
ing of his men, General Montgomery says, "As soon 
as we saw the enemy, the old story of treachery spread 
among the men ; and the cry was, we are trepanned 
and drawn under the guns of the fort. The woodsmen 
were less expert in forming than I had expected, and 
too many of them hung back. Had we kept more 
silence, we should have taken a field-piece or two. " 

Montgomery now determined to push the siege of St. 
John's with all possible vigor. In order to cut off sup- 
plies, he established a camp at the junction of the two 
roads leading to Chambly and Montreal, and defended 
it with a ditch, and a garrison of three hundred men. 
But he was surrounded with diflBculties. His artil- 
lery was so light as to make little impression upon the 
walls, and the artillerists were raw and unskillful. 
Besides, his ammunition was almost exhausted, and 
the engineer was as ignorant of duty as were the artil- 
lerists. To all these was added another difiSculty far 
greater than the>est, — his men, through constant ex- 
posure to a damp soil and unhealthy climate, and un- 
used to the rules of war, had become insubordinate, 
and even mutinous ; and the circumstances in which 
the commander was placed, effectually prevented him 
from enforcing discipline. This feeling was openly 
exhibited in an attempt of the general to remove the 
seat of his active operations to the north side of the 
town; and so palpable were its demonstrations, that he 
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was forced to compromise with profesBional dignitj, 
and submit his opinion to that of a board of officers. 
Thej refused to accede to his plan, and it was for a 
time abandoned. Subsequently, however, their consent 
was obtained, and a position taken to the north-west 
of the fort. 

Meanwhile an event took place, as fortunate as it 
was unexpected, the success of which, decided the fate 
of the garrison. A gentleman from Kew York named 
James Livingston, had resided for a considerable time 
in Canada, and by a proper course of conduct had 
won the esteem of a large number of the inhabitants. 
As he was known to be favorable to the cause of liberty^ 
Montgomery determined to employ his popularity in 
service to himself. Accordingly, at the instigation of 
the general, he organized a number of the inhabitants 
into an armed corps, promising the protection of con- 
gress to all their movements. In company with Major 
Brown, he speedily made himself master of Fort 
Chambly, including all the garrison, one hundred and 
twenty-six barrels of gunpowder, and a large amount 
of military and other stores. 

Colonel Seth Warner and his regiment were with 
Montgomery at the siege of St. John's, although it is 
evident that both Warren and the officers of his reg- 
iment were without commissions, for we €nd by Mont- 
gomery's orderly book, that on the 16th of September 
he issued an order appointing Seth Warner colonel of 
a regiment of Oreen-Mountain Rangers, requiring that 
he should be obeyed as such. Probably the provincial 
congress of New York withheld the commissions on 
the same grounds on which, in the following year, they 
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urged the continental congress to recall the commissions 
which they had given to Warner, and the oiBcers of his 
regiment But the regiment fought as bravely, and 
performed as important services, as any other regiment 
during the campaign, as will appear by the following 
brief account of it Montgomery, having obtained a 
supply of ammunition and military stores^ by the cap- 
ture of Chambly, made his advances upon the fort at 
St John's, with increased vigor. The garrison consisted 
of six or seven hundred men, who, in hopes of being 
soon relieved by General Carleton, made a resolute 
defense. Carleton exerted himself for this purpose, 
but such was the disaffection of the Canadians to the 
British cause, that he could not muster more than one 
thousand men, including the regulars, militia of Mon- 
treal, Canadians and Indians. With this force he 
proposed to cross the St Lawrence, and join Colonel 
McLean, who had collected a few hundred Scotch em- 
igrants, and taken post at the mouth of the Richelieu, 
hoping, with tbeir united forces, to be able to raise the 
siege of St. John's, and relieve the garrison. In pur- 
suance of this design, Carleton embarked his troops at 
Montreal, with the view of crossing the St Lawrence, 
and landing at Longueil. Their embarkation was dis- 
covered by Colonel Warner from the opposite shore, 
who, with about three hundred Green-Mountain Boys, 
watched their motions, and prepared for their approach. 
Just before they reached the south shore, Warner 
opened upon- them a well-directed fire of musketry and 
grape-shot, from a four-pounder, by which unexpected 
assault, the enemy were thrown into the utmost confii- 
sioDi and retreated with precipitation and disorder. 
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When the news of Carleton's defeat reached McLean, 
he abandoned his position at the month of the Kiche- 
lieu, and hastened to Qnebec. By these events, the 
garrison at St John's was left without the hope of relief, 
and Major Preston, the commander, was consequently 
obliged to surrender. The garrison laid down their 
arras on the 3d of Kovember, and became prisoners of 
war, to the number of five hundred regulars, and more 
than one hundred Canadian volunteers. In the fort 
were found a number of cannon and a large quantity 
of military stores. Colonel Warner having repulsed 
General Carleton, and caused McLean to retire to 
Quebec, the Americans proceeded to erect a battery at 
the mouth of the Richelieu, to command the passage 
of the St Lawrence, and blockade General Carleton in 
Montreal. In this situation of things, Montgomery ar- 
rived from St John's, and took possession of Montreal 
without opposition. General Carleton having abandoned 
it to its fate, and escaped down the river in the night, 
in a small canoe with mufiQed oars. A large number 
of armed vessels, loaded with provisions and military 
stores, and General Prescott, with one hundred officers 
and privates, also attempted to pass down the river, 
but they were all captured at the mouth of the Riche- 
lien, without the loss of a man. Warner's regiment 
having served ns volunteers, and the men being too 
miserably clothed to endure a winter campaign in that 
severe climate, on the 20th of November Montgomery 
discharged them, with peculiar marks of respect, and 
his thanks for their meritorious services. 

While Montgomery was engaged in the reduction 
'of Chambly, St John's, and Montreal, the army 
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destined to meet him before Quebec was passing through 
the dreary wilderness lying between the province of 
Maine and the the St. Lawrence. This extraordinary 
and most arduous enterprise had been committed to 
Colonel Arnold, who, with one thousand one hundred 
men, consisting of New-England infantry, some vol 
nnteers, a company of artillery, and three companies 
of riflemen, commenced his march on the 13th Sep 
tember. It is almost impossible to conceive the labor, 
hardships, and difficulties which this detachment 
had to encounter in their progress up the rapid stream 
of the Kennebec, frequently interrupted by falls, where 
they were obliged to land and carry the boats upon 
their shoulders, until they surmounted them, through a 
country wholly uninhabited, with a scanty supply of 
provisions, the season cold and rainy, and the men 
daily dropping down with fatigue, sickness and hunger- 
Arnold was indefatigable in his endeavors to alleviate 
the distress of his men, but to procure provisions for 
them was out of his power. They were at one time 
reduced to so great an extremity of hunger, that the 
dogs belonging to the army were killed and eaten, and 
many of thp soldiers devoured their leather cartouch- 
boxesl AiTiold and his party at length arrived at 
Point Levi, opposite the town of Quebec ; but in con- 
sequence of information the British had received, by 
the treachery of the Indian to whom Arnold intrusted 
a letter to General Schuyler, the boats which ho ex 
pected to find there to transport his troops across the 
river had been removed, and the enemy were no longer 
in a state to be surprised. Arnold, however, was not 
to be deterred from attempting something against the 
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town — he calculated strongly upon the defection of 
the inhabitants ; and having supplied himself with 
canoes, he crossed the river in the night, and gained 
possession of the heights of Abraham. Here, though 
he had no artillery, and scarcely half the number of 
men that composed the garrison of the town, he made 
a bold experiment to try the loyalty of the enemy's 
troops, by sending a flag to summon them to surren- 
der. But no message would be admitted, and Arnold 
found himself compelled to retire to more comfortaUe 
quarters, where he awaited the arrival of General 
Montgomery. 

Oeneral Carleton, who, it has abready been stated, ar- 
rived at Quebec, had taken the best measures for its 
defense, and was prepared to receive him. In a few 
days, the American general opened a six-gun battery 
within about seven hundred yards of the walls ; but 
his artillery was too light to make a breach, and he 
could do nothing more than to amuse the enemy, and 
conceal his real purpose. After continuing the siege 
nearly a month, he resolved on a desperate attempt to 
carry the place by escalade. To distract the garrison, 
two feigned attacks were made on the upper town by 
two divisions of the army under Majors Brown and 
Livingston, while two real attacks on opposite sides of 
the lower town were.made by two other divisions under 
Montgomery and Arnold. Early in the morning of 
the last day in the year, the signal was given, and the 
several divisions moved to the assault in the midst of 
a heavy fall of snow, which covered the assailants 
from the sight of the enemy. Montgomery, at the 
head of the New- Fork troops, advanced along the St. 
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Lawrence, by Aunce de Mere, under Cape Diamond, 
The first barrier to be snrmonnted on that side was de- 
fended by a battery, in which were mounted a few 
pieces of artillery, in front of which were a block-house 
and picket The guard at the block-house, after giving 
a random fire, threw away their arms and fied to the 
barrier, and for a time the battery itself was deserted. 
Enormous piles of ice impeded the progress of the 
Americans, who, pressing forward in a narrow defile, 
reached at length the block-house and picket Mont- 
gomery, who i^as in front, assisted in cutting down or 
palling up the pickets, and advanced boldly and rap- 
idly at the .head of about two hundred men, to force 
the bander. At this time one or two persons had ven- 
tured to return to the battery, and, seizing a slow 
match, discharged one of the guns. Casual as this fire 
appeared, it was fatal to General Montgomery and^to 
two valuable young officers near his person, who, to- 
gether with his orderly sergeant and a private, were 
killed on the spot Colonel Campbell, on whom the 
command devolved, precipitately retired with the re- 
mainder of the division. Thus fell one of the bravest 
and most accomplished generals that ever led an army 
to the field. But he was not more illustrious for his 
skill and courage as an officer, than he was estimable 
for his private virtues. All enmity to him, on the part 
of the British, ceased with his life, and respect for his 
private character prevailed over all other considera- 
tions. When the corpse of Montgomery was shown to 
Carleton, the heart of that noble officer melted. They 
had served in the same regiment under Wolfe, and the 
most friendly relation existed between them, throughout 
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the whole French war. The Lieutenant-goremor 
of Quebec, Mr. Gramche, ordered him a coiiin, and 
friends and enemies united in expressions of sorrow, as 
his remains were conducted to their final resting-place. 

At his death, General Montgomery was in the first 
month of his thirty-ninth year. He was a man of 
great military talents, whose measures were taken 
with judgment and executed with vigor. He shared 
all the hardships of his troops, and though they had 
been unused to discipline, and many of them were 
jealous of their commander, he prevented their com- 
plaints by timely measures, and inspired them with 
his own enthusiasm. His industry could not be wea- 
ried, his vigilance imposed upon, nor his courage intim- 
idated. Above the pride of opinion,.when a measure 
was adopted by the majority, he gave it his full sup- 
port, even though contrary to his own judgment. 

Few men have ever fallen in battle so much regret- 
ted on both sides as General Montgomery. His many 
amiable qualities had procured him an uncommon 
share of private affection, and his great abilities an 
equal proportion of public esteem. Being a sincere 
lover of liberty, he had engaged in the American cause 
from principle, and quitted the enjoyment of an easy 
fortune, and the highest domestic felicity, to take an 
active share in the fatigues and dangers of a war in- 
stituted for the defense of the community of which he 
was an adopted member. His well-known character 
was almost equally esteemed by the friends and foea 
of the side which he had espoused. In America he was 
celebrated as a martyr to the liberties of mankind ; in 
Great Britain, as a misguided man, sacrificing himself 
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to what be supposed to be the rights of his country. 
His name was mentioned in parliament with singular 
respect Some of the most powerful speakers in that 
assembly displayed their eloquence in sounding his 
praise and lamenting his fate. Those in particular 
who had been his fellow-soldiers in the previous war, 
expatiated on his many virtues. The minister himself 
acknowledged his worth, while he reprobated the cause 
for which he fell. He concluded an involuntary pan- 
egyric by saying, ^' Corse on his virtues, they have un- 
.done his country." 

^In this brief story of a short and useful life," says 
Mr. Armstrong, in his memoir of Montgomery, '^we 
find all the elements which enter into the composition 
of a great man, and distinguished soldier; ^a happy 
physical organization, combining strength and activity, 
and enabling its possessor to encounter laborious days 
and sleepless nights, hunger and thirst, all changes of 
weather, and every variation of dimate.' To these 
corporeal advantages was added a mind, cool, discrim- 
inating, energetic and fearless ; thoroughly acquainted 
with mankind, not uninstructed in the literature and 
sciences of the day, and habitually directed by a high 
and unchangeable moral sense. That a man so consti- 
tuted should have won 'the golden opinions' of friends 
and foes, is not extraordinary.'^ The most eloquent men 
of the British senate became his panegyrists ; and the 

* As Boon as the news of Montgomezj^s death reached oongrm^ thej 
adopted resolutioDS of condolence with his familj for their bereareineiit^ 
and directed a monament to be erected to his memory, with an inscription 
«xnrenive of their veneration for his character, and of their deep sense 
of his " many sigaal and important services; and to transmit t9 fdtart 
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American congress hastened to testify for him Hheir 
grateful remembrance, profound respect, and high 
veneration.' " 

On the fall of Montgomery, Colonel Campbdl, the 
second in command, ordered a retreat, although, if he 
had pushed bravely forward, the city would have in- 
evitably fallen into his hands. In the mean time, 

9gm, at an «ample worthy of imitation, hia patriotiaii^ condac^ bold- 
aeas of enterpriaa, inaupemble peraeverance, and contempt of danger and 
death.»' A monument of white marble, with appropriate emblematie 
dcTicea* was accoidingly erected to hie memoiy, in front of St Paul-B 
chnioh in New York, with the following inecription : 

TBia 

monnment is erected by order of Congraas 
25th January, 1776, 

to tmnemit to posterity a grateful remem- 

htanoe of the patriotic conduct, enterprise and peraereaMBee 
of Major-general Riohaed Mortoom saT, 
who, after a scries of sucoess amid the most discour- 
aging difficulties, FtU in the attack on 
Quebec, Slst December, 1775, aged 37 years. 
The widow of Montgomery SDrrited him more than half a eentoiy, 
viaintatning the dignified position of a wife who canies with her to 
the tomb a name i^lUtrioa• and Teneiated by an eottre nation. I^ a 
widow when still young, abe wore lor upward of forty yews her mourn- 
ing for her soldier,-^ (it was thus she always named him) —and threw 
oflf that attire oi gloom only on the eve of the day on which, from tba 
same abode from which she had last beheki him at hia parting frem her, 
full of life and hope, she saw passing before her on the Hudson, a steamer 
which bore on its deck, overehadowed by twenty star-epangled bannera^ 
• the mortal remains of her husband. In 1818, De Witt Clinton, then 
gOY^imor of New York, belioTed that the mecnent had nrrtred to aooom- 
pliah a great act of national gratitude. The British gefemment STmpa- 
thised generously with the noble idoa. The remains of the glorioos 
Montgomeiy, found undisturbed in the tomb where they had been laid 
forty-two years before by the English soldiera, were delivered erer by 
tibe governor of Canada to the American veterans commimiooed to re- 
eeive them. Transported with a religious pomp to New York, they 
were deposited in the cenoUph that had been erected ia St Paul's 
diuroh-yard to the warrior's mmmorj. 
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Oolonel Arnold, at the head of abont three hundred 
and fifty men, made a desperate attack on the oppo- 
site side. Advancing with the ntmost intrepidity 
through a narrow path, exposed to an incessant fire 
of grape^hot and musketry, as be approached the first 
barrier, he received a musket-ball in the leg, which 
shattered the bone, and he was carried ofi* to the camp. 
Oaptain Moi^n, who commanded a company of Vir- 
ginia riflemen, rushed forward to the batteries at their 
head, and received a discharge of grape-shot, which 
killed one man only. A few rifles were immediately 
fired into the embrasures, and the barricade was 
mounted ; the battery was instantly deserted, but the 
captain of the guard, with the greater part of his men, 
fell into the hands of the Americans. Morgan formed 
his men, but from the darkness of the night and total 
ignorance of the situation of the town, it was judged 
unadvisaUe to proceed. He was soon joined by Lieu* 
tenant-colond Green and Majors Bigelow and Meigs, 
with several fragments of companies, amounting col- 
lectively to about two hundred men. At daylight this 
gallant party was again formed, and a most bloody 
and dangerous engagement ensued. Many of the 
enemy were killed, but more Americans, who were ex- 
posed to a destructive fire of musketry from the win- 
dows of the bouses. Some of the most .daring mounted 
the wall, but, seeing, on the other side, two ranks of 
soldiers, with their mufkets on the ground, presenting 
hedges of bayonets to i>eceive them should they leap 
forward, they recoiled and descended. Weary with 
e:(ertion, and benumbed with cold; exposed to a deadly 
fii:e from every quarter ; their arms, rendered uselesa 
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by the bdow which continaed to fall, the soldiers sought 
refuge in the houses. Perceiving that all farther at- 
tempts would be vain, Morgan gave the signal to re- 
treat. Some of the men fled, but most were unwilling 
to encounter another tempest of shot. They refused, 
however, to yield, until assured of the fate of Montr 
gomery; when, losing all hope of success and escape, 
they surrendered themselves prisoners of war. 

Some of the Americans, on their escape from Que- 
bec, retreated precipitately to Montreal. Arnold, with 
difficulty, detained four hundred, who, breaking up 
their camp, retired three miles from the city. Here 
this heroic band, though much inferior in number to the 
garrison, kept it in continual awe, and, by preventing 
all communication with the country, reduced it to great 
distress for the want of provisions. Congress, on re- 
ceiving information of the disaster of the Slst of De- 
cember, directed reinforcements to be sent to Canada ; 
and after the beginning of March, Amold^s party was 
almost daily augmented by the arrival of small bodies 
of troops. But its strength did not increase with its 
numbers. The small-pox still continued its ravages ; 
fatigue, without hope, depressed the spirits of the 
soldiers ; the difficulty of obtaining provisions became 
every day greater; and the harsh measures adopted by 
Arnold to psocure them, exasperated the inhabitants 
^LTound him. 

On the first of May, General Thomas, who had been 
appointed to succeed Montgomery, arrived from the 
camp at Roxbury. On reviewing his army, he found 
it to consist of less than two tbovsand men, of whom 
half were not fit for duty. A council of war was held, 
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who resolved that it was expedient to take a more de- 
fensible position higher np the St. Lawrence. To this 
decision they were led by the knowledge that the ice 
was leaving, the river, and by the expectation that 
reinforcements from England wonld immediately come 
up. The next morning, in fact, while the Ana^dricans 
were engaged in removing the sick, several ships ap- 
peared in sight, and entered the harbor. A mnltitnde 
of troops were immediately poured into the city. At 
one o'clock, Carleton made a sortie at the head of a 
thousand men. Against these Oeneral Thomas, at that 
moment, could oppose but three hundred. AU the 
stores, and many of the sick, fdl into the power of the 
enemy. The latter were treated, by the governor, 
with great tenderness ; and when restored to health, 
were assisted to return to their homes.. The Americans 
retreated to the mouth of the Sorel, where they were 
joined by several regiments, and where their worthy 
commander died of the small-pox, which yet prevailed 
in the camp. 

After the capture of Montreal, Colonel Seth Warner 
had retamed with his regiment to the New-Hampshire 
Grants; but instead of enjoying a respite from the 
fatigues and hardships of a campaign during the 
winter, he was called on to return to Canada. Al- 
though he was not in commission, and had no troops 
under his command, yet, General Wooster, who knew 
him well, did not scruple to write, requesting him to 
raise a body of men, and march into Canada, in the 
middle of winter. The letter is dated at Montreal, 
January 6th, 1776. After giving a general account of 
the defeat at Quebec, General Wooster says : ^I hare 
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sent an express to General Schuyler, to Washington, 
and to congress, but yoa know how very long it will 
be bef#re we can have relief from thera. Yoa, sir, and 
your valiant Green-Moantain Boys, are in oar neigh- 
borhood ; you all have arms, and I am confident ever 
stand ready to lend a helping hand to yonr brethr^i 
in distress; therefore, let me beg of yon to raise as many 
men as you can, and have them in Canada, with the 
least possible delay, to remain till we can have relief 
from the Colonies. You will see that proper officers 
are appointed under you, and the officers and privates 
will have the same pay as the continental troops. It 
will be for your men to start as soon as they can be 
collected. No matter whether they all march together, 
but let them come on by tens, twenties, thirties, for- 
ties, or fifties, as fast as they can be prepared to march. 
It will have a good effect upon the minds of the Cani^ 
dians, to see succor coming in. You will be good 
enough to send copies of this letter, or such parts of 
it as you shall judge proper, to the people below you. 
I can but hope the people will make a push to get 
into this country, and I am confident I shall see you 
here, with your men, in a very short time.*' And Gen- 
eral Wooster was not disappointed. He did see War- 
ner in Canada, with his men, in a very*short time. 
Probably no revolutionary patriot, during the war, 
performed a service evincing more energy, resolotion, 
and perseverance, or a more noble patriotism, than 
the raising of a regiment in eleven days, and 
marching to Quebec in the face of a Canadian winter. 
Warner had advantages in the performance of this 
service which no other man possessed. The Green- 
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Hountain Boys had long been armed in their own 
defense against the government of New York, and he 
had been their chosen leader. They had become habit- 
uated to tarn out at his call, and '>] low his lead. And 
as they had been .successful in every enterprise, they 
had the most unlimited confidence in his judgment, 
his vigilance, his prudence and his unflinching courage. 
Besides, they loved him for his moral and social quali- 
ties. He sympathized with all classes, which rendered 
him afiable and familiar with them, and as this did not 
arise from any mean or selfish motive, but from the 
interest which he felt in the welfare of his fellow-men, 
he ever maintained a self-respect and a dignified de- 
portment Add to this, that the Green-Mountain Boys 
were zealous and active whigs, and it is no longer 
incredible that they turned out with such alacrity at 
the call of Warner, in defense of their country. This 
winter campaign in Canada proved extremely distress- 
ing, ^he troops were in want of comfortable clothing, 
barracks, and provisions. The American army, in 
their distressed situation, were compelled to make a 
hasty retreat Warner took a position exposed to the 
greatest danger, and requiring the utmost care and 
vigilance. He was always* in the rear, picking up the 
wounded and diseased, assisting and encouraging those 
least able to take care of themselves, and generally 
kept but a few miles in advance of the British, who 
closely pursued the Americans from post to post By 
calmly and steadily pursuing this course, with his 
habitual vigilance and care, Warner brought off most 
of the invalids, and with this corps of the diseased and 
infirm, arrived at Ticonderoga a few days after the 
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main army had reached that fortress.* Thus tenxu- 
nated the expedition against Canada. In its concep- 
tion it was singularly bold and romantic In its 
progress were displayed fortitude and bravery seldom 
equaled in military annals. Its failure was a painfiil 
disappointment to the patriots of the day. It is now 
consoling to reflect, that successes would probably have 
proved injurious to the cause of independence. To 
protect the province^ the military force of the confed- 
eracy must have been too much extended, and colonies 
more important have been left defenseless. 

In June, 1776, Oeneral Gatesf was appointed to the 
conmiand of the army at Crown Point He entered 
upon the service with great energy. In addition to 
the labor and expense of putting Ticonderoga into a 
proper situation for defense, another object of great 
importance engaged their attention at the same time : 
it was equaUy necessary to preserve the command of 

* See LifiB of Warner, by Hob. Danid Ghipauuiu 

t Horatio Qaies was bom in England, in 1728. He earlj embraced 
the career of arms, and roee to the nnk of major bj the fbnse of merit 
alone. He wan an officer under the unfortunate Braddock, in the eipe- 
difion against Fort Pu Queane^ in the year 17&5, and waa^ with the 
illuttrious Washington, among the few officers who eeoaped with life on 
the memorable occasion. In consequence of a seyere wound which he 
received in the battle, he was for some tinae debarred from actual service ; 
and at the conclusion of the peace, he retired to his native conntiy. 
He soon, however, returned, and purchased an estate in Yiiginia, on 
which he resided until the commencement of the revolutionary war, 
when he was appointed adjutant-general, by congress^ with the rank of 
brigadier. In July 1775, he accompanied Washington to MasBachasetts^ 
where he continued until ho received the chief command of the anay 
which had just returned from Canada^ 
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Lake Champlain, bj the construction of a considerable 
naval force. In the prosecntiGn of this business, the 
Americans labored with uncommon diligence and per- 
severance, but under complicated and immense diffi- 
culties. Their timber was to be cut dow6 in the woods, 
and dragged bj men to the lake; much of their ar- 
tillery, their ammunition, stores, and most of their 
materials for a naval equipment, were to ])e brought 
from great distances, and then must be transported by 
land-carriage, over roads almost impassable. Carpen- 
ters and ship-builders were fully employed in the sea- 
ports, in fitting out privateers. The distance and diffi- 
culty of the communicatI^n rendered the transportation 
of bulky articles very expensive and tedious ; and sev- 
eral of the articles which were wanted were not to be 
procured, and the supply of others was greatly deficient 
in quantity and quality. But amidst all their difficulties, 
such was the resolution, industry and perseverance of 
the men, that by the middle of August, they had 
equipped a very considerable naval force. This arma- 
ment was manned with three hundred and ninety-five 
men, and was completely fitted for action. Consider- 
ing the state of the country at that time, the difficulties 
and disadvantages under which this naval force had 
been constructed, it is surprising how so much could 
have been effected. 

Such, however, was the importance to the designs 
^f the English of obtaining an absolute control of the 
lakes, that General Carleton set himself with all dili- 
gence to the equipment of a fleet. His plan was, ac- 
cording to the instructions of the ministry, t# penetrate 

by way of the lake to the Hudson river, and thus ta 
14* 
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effect a janction with the army of New York, at Al* 
ban J. Bj the execution of this plan, the provinces of 
Kew England wonM have found themselves separated 
from the others by a powerful and victorious army, 
and the cause of freedom would have been ezposed to 
the most imminent perils. Long deliberated upon in the 
councils of the British ministers, it was their fiftvorite 
scheme. And, in effect, the very nature of the places 
between Canada and New York, appeared to favor 
this enterprise. With the exception of the heights 
which are found between the upper extremity of Lake 
George and the left bank of the Hudson, and which 
only oecupy a space of sixteen miles, the entire passage 
from one of these provinces to the other, could easily be 
made by water, first by ascending from the St Law* 
rence into the Sorel, and then ti*aversing the Lakes 
Champlain and George, or Wood creek, to the lands 
which separate it from the Hudson. The English hav- 
ing an immense superiority at sea, Canada being en* 
tirely in their power, and as the principal seat of resist- 
ance was found in the provinces of New England, 
while the coasts of New York were peculiarly acces- 
sible to maritime attacks, it cannot be denied that this 
plan of the campaign presented great advantages. But 
the difficulty of the enterprise'was equal to its impor- 
tance. It was requisite to construct, or at least to 
equip a fleet of thirty vessels of different dimensions, 
and to arm them with artillery ; the want of materials 
rendered either of these objects difficult to accomplish. 
The transportation afterward in certain places by land 
and drawing up the rapids of Chambly, of thirty 
Jbrge leng-boats, a number of flat-bottonied boats of 
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conBifilerable burthen, with above four hundred bateanx, 
was an operation which offered not only great obstacles, 
but even an appearance of impossibilitj. Bat the 
English seamen, from their skill and patience, were 
not intimidated. bj it The soldiers seconded them, 
and the Canadians, taken from their rustic labors, were 
compelled to share the toil. The generals urged for- 
ward this laborious undertaking on account of the 
lateness of the season. They felt all the importance 
of the enterprise, and persuaded themselves that if 
they could reach Albany before winter, their ultimate 
suocees would be secured. They labored, therefore, 
with incredible activity ; but notwithstanding all their 
efforts, the preparations could not be completed, nor 
the armament equipped, till the middle of the month 
of October. The fleet would have made no contempti- 
ble figure even upon the European seas. The admiral's 
ship carried eighteen twelve pounders, and was followed 
by two stout schooners, the one mounting fourteen, tKe 
other, twelve six-pounders, with a large flat-bottomed 
boat having six twenty-four and six twelve-pounders. 
Twenty vessels of less size carried each a brass piece of 
ordnance, from nine to twenty-four pouaders, or howit- 
zers. Several long-boats were equipped in the same man- 
ner. Besides these, there was a great number of boats 
and tenders of various sizes, to serve as transports for the 
troops, bi^gage, warlike stores, provisions, and arms 
of every sort 

The whole fleet was commanded by Captain Pringle, 
a sea-officer of great experience ; it was manned by a 
select body of seamen, animated with an extreme de- 
sire of victory. The land-troops, encamped in HM^ 
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environs, prepared, as soon as the navigation of thelake 
should be secnred, to fall upon the enemy. Three 
thousand men occupied Isle Auz Koix, and as many 
were stationed at St John's : the remainder were dis' 
tribnted either in the vessels or in the neighboring 
garrisons. ' 

The Americans united all their forces to resist such 
formidable preparations. General Gates was at their 
head, and Arnold showed himself everywhere, inspir 
ing the soldiers with that ardent courage for which he 
was himself distinguished. As the event of the cam- 
paign upon this frontier depended wholly upon naval 
operations, the Americans had exerted themselves to 
the utmost of their power to arm and equip a fleet 
capable of opposing that of the enemy. But, notwith* 
standing the activity and perseverance of the American 
generals, their squadron amounted to no more than fif- 
teen vessels of different sizes, two brigs, one corvette, one 
sloop, three galleys, and eight flat-boats. Their largest 
vessel mounted only twelve six and four-pounders. But 
that this armament might not want a chief whose in- 
trepidity equaled the danger of the enterprise, the 
command of it was given to General Arnold. It was 
expected of him to maintain, upon this new element, 
the reputation he had acquired on land. The American 
army, notwithstanding all the obstacles it had encoun- 
tered, and the ravages of the small-pox, still amounted 
to eight or nine, thousand men. 

All the dispositions being made on both sides. 
General Garleton, impatient to conquer, ordered all hia 
naval forces to advance toward Grown Point, intending 
to attack Aniold there. He had already reached the 
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middle of the lake without having been able to discover 
him, and was proceeding veithout any distniBt, when 
all at once the English perceived the American squad- 
ron, which was drawn np with great skill, behind the . 
island of Yalcour, and occupied the passage between 
the island and the western shore of the lake. This 
unexpected interview caused a violent agitation on 
both sides. A fierce engagement immediately ensued. 
But the wind being un&vorable to the English, they 
could not display their whole line ; the Inflexible, and 
their other vessels of the largest class, took no part in 
the action. The brig Garleton, accompanied by several 
gun-boats, assailed Arnold's fleet with singular courage 
and ability. The Americans supported the combat 
with equal braVery ; it lasted above four hours. The 
wind continuing to be contrary for tLe English, Captain 
Prlngle perceived that he could not hope to obtain ad- 
vantages with a part of his forced against all those of 
the enemy, and accordingly gavQ the signal for retreat ; 
ordering the fleet to be anchored in a line, in presence 
of the American squadron. 

The Americans had lost in the action their largest 
brig, which took fire and was consumed, as also a flat- 
boat which went to the bottom. They considered it 
extremely dangerous to await a second engagement 
in the anchorage they occupied, and consequently de- 
termined to retire under the walls of Grown Point, 
hoping that the artOlery of the fortress would counter- 
balance the superiority of the enemy's force. Fortune 
seemed inclined to &vor this design of General Arnold ; 
and already his vessels, having lost sight of those of 
the English, sailed rapidly toward their new station ; 
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when snddenlj the wind became favorable to ihe 
enemy, who pursued and came ap with them before 
their arrival at Crown Point The battle ^as immedi- 
ately renewed with greater fury than at first ; it con- 
tinued upward of two hours. Those vessels, in the 
mean while, which were most ahead, crowded sail, and, 
passing Crown Point, ran f<Mr Tioonderoga. Only two 
galleys an'd live flat-boats, remained with General 
Arnold. With these he made a desperate defense ; bot 
his second in command, Brigadier-general Waterbnrgh, 
being taken with his vessel, and the others making hut 
a faint resistance, he determined, in order to prevent 
his people and shipping from falling into the power 
of the enemy, to run these on shore and set them on 
fire. He executed his intention with great address. 
He remained on board the vessel he commanded, and 
kept her colors flying, till she was on fire* Though he 
had been unsuccessful on this occasion, the disparity 
of strength duly considered, he lost no reputation, but 
rose, on the contrary, in the estimation of his country* 
men. He had, in their opinion, acquitted himself with 
no less ability in tiiis naval encounter, than he had 
before done on land. The Americans, having destroyed 
whatever could not be carried off, evacuated Crown 
Point and withdrew to Ticonderoga. General Carleton 
occupied the former immediately, and the rest of the 
army came soon after to join him there. 

Completely masters of Lake Champlain, the English 
had no other obstacle to surmount besides the fortresa 
of Ticonderoga, in order to penetrate into Lake Geoige. 
If Carleton, rapidly availing himself of his advantage, 
had pushed forward against the Americans thrown into 
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eoDAiBioQ by defeat, perhaps he might have seised thia 
important place. But he was prevented from doing it 
by a south wind, which prevailed for several days. 
The Americans made the best nse of this time in pre* 
paring and increasing their means of defense. They 
mounted their cannon, constructed new works, and 
repaired the old, surrounding them with moats and 
palisades. The garrison was reinforced with extreme 
expedition ; and conformably to the orders of Wash-* 
ington, the oxen and horses were removed into distant 
places, that the English might not seixe them for pro- 
vision or draught. Meanwhile, General Carleton had 
not neglected to detach scouting parties upon the two 
banks of the lake ; and, when the wind permitted, some 
light vessels were also sent toward Ticonderoga, to re 
connoiter the force of the enemy and the state of the 
fortress. All the reports agreed that the fortifications 
were formidable, and the garrison full of ardor. He 
reflected, therefore, that the siege must be long, difficult, 
and sanguinary, «nd concluded, accordingly, that the 
possession of this fortress would not indemnify him for 
all it might cost The winter i^proached ; the want 
of provisions, the difficulty of direct communication 
with Canada, and the little hope of success from an 
expedition in the cold and desert regions which sepa- 
rate the Hudson river from Lake Oeorge, rendered the 
wintering upon this lake extremely perilous. In con* 
sequecQA of these considerations, the English general 
deemed the reduction of Ticonderoga of little utility 
in his present circumstances, whereas the command of 
the lakes secured him a clear passage to return in the 
ftpring te the attack of this fortress, without exposing 
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his troops to the hardships of a siege, mndertaken in 
the midst of the rigors of the winter. After having 
taken the advice of a conncil of war, he renounced the 
project of an attack, and early in November conducted 
his army back toward Montreal, leaving his advanced 
posts in Isle Anx "Noix, But prior to his retreat, with 
the singular courtesy and humanity of his character, 
he sent to their homes the American officers who had 
fallen into his power, administering generously to all 
their wants. He exercised the same liberality toward 
the common soldiers. The greater part were almost 
naked ; he caused them to be completely clothed, and 
set them at liberty, after having taken their oath that 
they would not serve against the armies of the king 
General Carleton was blamed for having taken winter- 
quarters ; this resolution was considered as a mark of 
weakness, and as highly prejudicial to the success of 
ulterior operations ; since, if he had immediately made 
himself master of Ticonderoga, his troops, after having 
passed the winter in its vicinity, would have been able 
to enter the field early the following spring. It ia 
probable, in efiTect, that the war would, in that case, 
have had a very different result from what it actually 
had. But the conquest of a place so strong by nature 
and by art as Ticonderoga, depended on the resistance 
the Americans would have made ; and certainly their 
number, the valor they had displayed in the naval ac- 
tions, and the extreme confidence they had in their 
chiefs, all announced that their defense would have 
been long and obstinate. Nor should the considerations 
be omitted of the difficulty of subsistence, and of the 
aommunicationg with Canada. Se this as it may, tha 
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retreat of the English general, and his inaction during 
the winter, had the mosthappy results for the Americans. 
The services of the regiment of Green-Mountain 
Boys, and the aid furnished to the army at Ticonde- 
roga by the inhabitants of the New-Hampshire Grants, 
have not been sufficiently commemorated by historians. 
Wariitjf, with his brave regiment, was at Ticonderoga 
during the whole campaign of 1776, and by his ac- 
tivity and energy, did much toward protecting that 
important posfe The patriotic heroes of the Green 
Mountains were ever ready at the call of freedom and 
their country. Few in number, and without recog- 
nition as a separate province, they were without 
representatives in the congress, but they had ever been 
zealous champions of liberty. Six months before the 
commencement of the Eevolntion, when the rumor 
reached Bennington that the British had slain six men 
in Boston and seized a depot of powder, it was at 
once resolved that two thousand armed Green-Mountain 
Boys should march to the aid of the Bostonians when- 
ever hostilities should commence. And four weeks 
before the battle of Lexington, they sent assurances to 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts that they would 
^^ always be ready for aid and assistance to those 
states, if, by the dispensations of Providence, they 
should be called thereto." But the Massachusetts 
committee of safety anticipated a long and arduous 
struggle, and one week after the massacre at Lexing- 
ton, they thus wrote to the leading men at Benning- 
ton : "For heaven's sake, pay the closest attention to 
sowing and planting ; do as much of it as is possible, 
not for your own families merely. Do not think of 
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coming down country to fight." That committee little 
anticipated how soon a small band of Green-Mountain 
Boys, 'armed only with muskets, and without a single 
bayonet among them, would attack the fortress of Ti- 
conderoga. On the 22d of May, 1775, at a public 
meeting of the inhabitants of Marlborough, (near old 
Fort Dummer,) the following pledgeis were unanimously 
made : "We will, each of us, at the expense of our 
lives and fortunes, to the last extremity, unite and 
oppose the late cruel, unjust and arbitrary acts of the 
British parliament. We will be contented and subject 
to the honorable continental congress in all things 
which they shall resolve for the peace, safety and wel- 
fare of the American colonies.'' 

In 1776, while Carleton, with superior forces, was 
attempting to drive the Americans from Lake Cham- 
plain, the inhabitants of the New-Hampshire Grants 
gave the most important assistance to the army at Ti- 
conderoga. While the troops in that fortress were ex- 
pecting to be immediately blockaded, they had pro- 
visions for only sixteen days, and there was no hope 
of receiving timely succors from Albany. A call was 
made upon the committee at Bennington for assist- 
ance, and within an hour they pnrchased a thou- 
sand bushels of wheat, and returned word that they 
would send on the flour as fast as it could be manufac- 
tnre<l. The committee, in their reply to General Gatea, 
also said : " It is difficult to transport what we have al- 
ready on hand; for our militia, even before we received 
your letter, asking assistance, left us, almost to a man, 
marched, and have doubtless joined you before this." 
And thus the Green-Monntain Boys hurried to the 
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defense of their country. Scattered through a moun- 
tainous country, it might have been thought difficult to 
collect the scanty population ; but the cry of invasion 
echoed from hill to hill, from village to village, and, 
leaving their herds and their fields, and hastily ex- 
changing a parting blessing with their wives and their 
mothers, the hardy mountaineers rushed to the battle. 

" Prom tbe gray are, 'wboM trenibUDg liand 

Could hardly Inickk) on bis brand. 

To the raw boy, whoae shaft and bov 

Were yet scared terror to the crow; 

Each vallej, each aeqaestered glen. 

Mustered its little horde of men. 

That met as torrents from the height^ 

In highland dale their streams unite ; 

Still ^thering, as tbejr pour along, 

A voioemore loud, a tidB more atroag." 

A hasty glance at the transactions in other parts of 
the country will appropriately close the history of the 
campaign of 1776. In Mai^h, General Washington 
executed a plan for driving the British from Boston, 
by seizing and fortifying Dorchester Heights, and thus 
getting command of the harbor and British shipping. 
On the i7th, the British forces evacuated the town 
and sailed for Halifax. In June, General Clinton and 
Sir Peter Parker made an attack on Fort Moultrie, 
near Charleston, South Carolina ; but were repulsed 
with considerable loss. Congress, meanwhile, contin- 
ued in session, and on the 4th of July, adopted the 
memorable Declaration of Independence. It was 'receiv- 
ed with demonstrations of joyous enthusiasm through- 
out the colonies. The royal authority had been every- 
where entirely subverted the year before : the Revolu- 
tion was now in a political sense completed ; but tlie 
war for ita establishment was yet to be waged. 
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Shortlj after the eyacuation of BoBton by the Brit- 
ish, General Washington removed to New York, mak- 
ing that city his head-qnarters. The American forces 
in and around the city ^ere about seventeen thousand, 
a part of whom were on Long Island, under command 
of Sullivan. In June following, General Howe, with 
the forces from Halifax, arrived near New York, and 
was shortly after joined by his brother. Admiral Lord 
Howe, with a reinforcement of troops, a strong naval 
force, and abundant military stores. The army under 
Howe now amounted to twenty-four thousand. He 
attacked and defeated the American army on Long 
Island. General Washington witnessed the defeat of 
his best troops with indescribable anguish. With- 
drawing from New York, he gradually retreated before 
the British, adopting the policy of wearing out the 
enemy by keeping them in perpetual pursuit. Avoid- 
ing any general engagement, small parties were in- 
volved in skirmishes whenever it could be done with 
decided advantage. Pursued by the enemy, Wash- 
ington retreated slowly through New, Jersey and across 
the Delaware into Pennsylvania. So hot was the pur- 
suit, that the rear of the American army was often in 
sight of the van of the enemy. Washington's forces 
were reduced to three thousand men, and they were 
destitute of tents, blankets, and even utensils for cook- 
ing their provisions. This retreat through New Jersey 
was the darkest hour of the revolutionary struggle. 
On the same day that Washington was driven across 
the Delaware, the British took possession of Bhode Isl- 
and. They already held New York and New Jersey. 
The army of Washington was continually diminishing 
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bj the discharge of the militia, whose term of service 
bad expired* A general gloom and despondency hnng 
over the whole country. But nothing could shake the 
constancy of Washington. Feeling the absolute ne- 
cessity of doing something to rouse the army and the 
country from the depression that was weighing down 
all minds, Washington recrossed the Delaware with a 
detachment of his army, surprised and took prisoners 
one thousand Hessians, with the loss of but nine men 
among his own troops. Soon after, evading by night 
the British, who were encamped at Trenton in the con- 
fident expectation of forcing him into a general en* 
gagement the next day, he marched upon Princeton, 
where a part of the British force had been left, routed 
and put to flight two regiments which he met on his 
way, and captured nearly the whole of another. These 
brilliant actions turned the tide. The British immedi- 
ately evacuated Trenton, and retreated to New Bruns- 
wick ; the inhabitants, eager to revenge the brutalities 
they had suffered, took courage, and the enemy were 
driven from every post in New Jersey, except Amboy 
and New Brunswick ; and Washington went into se- 
cure winter quarters at Morristown. 

During the darkest period of this campaign, the 
American congress showed no sign of dismay. They 
adopted articles of confederation for a perpetual union 
of the states ; took measures for raising a new army, 
with a longer term of enlistment ; and solemnly pro- 
claimed that they would listen to no terms of peace 
sj^ort of independence. They sent commissioners to 
France to treat for their acknowledgment of their in- 
dependence, and for aid in tiieir struggle. The oause 
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of America was popnlar at the French court ; counte- 
nance and assistance was at once, in various waja, 
secretly given. Many French officers became desirous 
of enlisting in the struggle^ among whom was the 
young Marquis de Lafayette, who arrived in season to 
take part in the next campaign. 

The principal object of the British, in the campaign 
of 1777, was to open a free communication between 
Canada and New York. The British ministry were 
sanguine in their hopes, that, the Kew-England states, 
which they considered as the soul of the confederacy, 
might be severed from the neighboring states, and 
compelled to submission. In prosecution of this design, 
an army of British and German troops, amounting to 
upward of seven thousand men, exclusive of artillery, 
was put under command of Lieutenant-general Bur- 
goyne,* an enterprising and able officer. The plan of 
operations consisted of two parts. General Bnrgoyne 
with the main body, was to advance by way of Lake 
Chaqiplain, and force his way to Albany, or, at least, 
so tar as to effect a junction with the royal army from 
Kew York ; and Lieutenant-colond St Leger, with 
about two hundred British, a regiment of New- York 
loyalists, raised and commanded by Sir John Johnson, 

*Jobn Bai^jDe was an iUegitiraate aon of Lord Binglcj. He en- 
tered the armj at an early age, and his early education, and tlie influence 
of his father, placed him in the line of promotion. He first serred in Por- 
tugal and Spain. After his return to Engkod^ he became a jaivj coon* 
selor, and was eleoted to parliament He came over to America in 1775, 
and was at Boston at the battle of Bunker HilL He was sent to Can- 
ada the same year, but early in 1776 returned to England, and thvongli 
the partiality of the king, was appointed to the command of the Bxitiah 
amiy ia Oaaedik 
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jM,d a large bod j of Indians, was to ascend the St 
Lawrence to Lake Ontario, and from that quarter to 
penetrate toward Albany, by the way of the Mohawk 
river. 

The main army, under General Bnrgoyne, embarked 
at St. John's, and proceeded np Lake Champlain 
without any interruption; and soon arrived and en- 
camped at the river Boquet, on the west side of the 
lake, and a little to the northward of Crown Point, 
at the place npw called Willsborough. There the 
Indians had also assembled, and General Burgoyne, 
in conformity to their customs, gtfve them a war-feast 
He made a speech, addressed to their chie& and war- 
riors, designed to excite their savage ardor in the 
British cause, and to give a direction to their cruelty 
and barbarity. He urged them to impetuosity in bat- 
tle, but enjoined them not to kill any but those who 
were opposed to them in arms ; that old men, women, 
children and prisoners, should be spared from the 
knife and hatchet, even in the midst of action ; ^and 
they should only scalp those who were killed by their 
fire in fair opposition ; but that, under no pretense 
whatever, should they scalp the wounded, or even dy- 
ing, and much lesQ kill any in that condition. A hand- 
some compensation was promised, for all prisoners 
they should bring in ; but if, instead of this, they 
brought in their scalps, they were to be called to ac- 
count The British general could not be so unac- 
quainted with the established customs and habits of 
tiie Indians, as to expect that an elegant speech would 
have*any considerable effect upon them ; still, it might 
be usefd to the British, as it bore the appearance of 
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humanity, and might tend to abate the reproaches 
with which their conduct was loaded in every part of 
Europe, for calling forth the savage barbarities at all 
into the contest 

The command of the Americans in the northern de- 
partment, had been assigned to Major-general Schuy- 
ler.* It was foreseen that the contest would be carried 
on in the northern and western parts of the state of 
New York ; and it was supposed that he was the only 
man who would have influence enough to keep the 
inhabitants, in those parts of the state, united against 
the enemy. Four days before Burgoyne made his 
speech to the Indians, Schuyler arrived at Ticonde- 
roga, but did not find either the garrison or the works 
in so respectable a condition as he expected. Most of 
the recruits which had been ordered to the place, had 
not arrived; but little had been done to repair or 
strengthen the fortifications ; and General St Clair,f 
who had commanded, had not, and did not dare to 

* Philip Scfaayler was bora at Albanji in 1731. He aeired as an offi- 
cer in the French war. When quite young, he beoame a member of the 
New-York leg^alatare, and waa eminent for hia intelligenoe and influ- 
ence. To him and to Gk>veraor Clinton it waa chiefly owing that the 
province made an early and decided reai^tance to those measniBB which 
terminated in the independence of the oolonieai In 1775 he Waa iqp- 
pointed a major-general, and was directed to proceed immediately from 
New York to Ticonderoga, to secore the lakea and to make prepaimtiona 
for entering Canada. Being taken sick, the command derelred on Mont- 
gomery. On his reooFeTj, he devoted himself zealoosly to the managa- 
ment of the affkin of the northern department 

t Arthur St Clair waa a soldier from his youth. At an early age, while 
the independent states were yet BritiRfa colonies, he entered the royal 
Aneriran army, and was oominiHaioned as an ennign. He was actively 
engaged, during the French war, in the army of general Wolfe^ and waa 
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call in large numbers of the militia, for fear his pro- 
visions should fail before the arrival of a supply. 
Having inspected the works, Schuyler lefk the command 
with St. Clair, and returned to Fort Edward, as a 
more central situation. 

On the 4th of July, Burgoyne issued a proclamation, 
designed to spread terror among the Americans, and 
aflFright those who were active in the support of their 
cause. The number, power, and cruelty of the Indi- 
ans, was represented as extremely formidable and 
threatening; and their eagerness to be let loose on 
their prey, was described with uncommon energy. 
The accumulation of British power, which was now 
displayed by land and by sea, was declared to be 
ready to embrace or to crush every part of America. 
The rebellion in the colonies, and the conduct of 
their present rulers, were painted in the most dis- 
gusting and awful cxAore ; and their leaders were 
charged with repeated acts of the most unparalleled 

oirrying a pair of colors, in the batllo in which that celebrated com- 
maDder vbs slain, on the Plains of Abraham. He was highly esteemed 
by the diadngnished commanders under whom he served, as a yonng 
officer of merit, capable of obtaining a high gtade of militaiy Tspptation. 
After the peace of '63, he sold out and entered into trade, for which the 
generosity of his nature utterly disqualified him ; he, of course, soon 
became disgusted with a profitless pursuit^ and having married, after sev- 
eral vicissitudes of fortune, he located himself in Ligonier valley, west 
of the Alleghany mountains^ and near the old route from Philadel- 
phia. In this situation the American Revolution found him, surrounded 
by a rising family, in the enjoyment of ease and independence, with the 
fairest prospects of affluent fortune, the foundation of which had been 
already established by his intelVgenoe, industry and enterprise. From 
this peaceful abode, these sweet domestic enjoyments, and the flattering 
prospects which accompanied them, he was drawn by the cbimi of a 
imabled oountiy. 
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injnBtice, perseoution and tyranny I Encouragement 
and employment were offered to those who abould 
assist the British king in redeeming the colonies from 
the oppressions of congress, and restoring them to the 
blessings of British liberty and government I Protec- 
tion and security, but not very explicitly expressed, 
were held out to the peaceable and industrious, who 
should remain in their habitations. And all the ca- 
lamities and horrors of war were denounced to those 
who should any longer dare to persevere in their hos- 
tility to the British king and army. Kothing had ever 
appeared in America, in a style so pompous, tumid 
and bombastic. Instead of producing the desired 
effect, and frightening the people into submission, the 
proclamation was everywhere the subject of derision 
and ridicule ; and treated as the production of osten- 
tatious vanity, insolence and folly, not at all calculated 
to operate on the hopes or the fears of the people of 
the United States. 

Having finished bis speeches and proclamations, the 
British general employed* himself in more formidable 
operations. Afler a short stay at Crown Point, Bur- 
goyn^ moved on with his army to Ticonderoga. The 
state of the American fort and garrison at that place 
did not promise a very long or vigorous defense. _ The 
old French lines had indeed been strengthened with 
additional works and a block-house. On the east- 
em shore of the lake, and opposite to Ticonderoga, 
the Americans had taken still more pains in fortifyii^ 
a high circular hill, to which they had given the name 
of Mount Independence. On the summit of this hiU 
they had erected a star fort, enclosing a large square 
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of barracks, well fortified and snrrounded with artillery. 
These two posts were joined by a bridge thrown across 
the lake. This bridge was supported by twenty-two 
piers of very large timber, placed at equal distances ; 
the spaces between these were filled with s^arate 
floatsy each about fifty feet long, and twelve wide, 
strongly fastened together with chains and rivets. The 
north side of the bridge was defended by^ a boom of 
very large pieces of timber, fastened together by riv- 
eted bolts and double chains, made of iron an inch and 
a half square. 

But notwithstanding the apparent strength of Ticon- 
deroga, it was effectually overlooked and commanded 
by a neighboring eminence called Sugar Hill, or Mount 
Defiance. This mountain, by its height and proximity, 
had such an entire command both of Ticonderoga 
and Mount Independence, that an enemy might from 
thencQ have counted the numbers, and enfiladed eVery 
paii; of the works, in either of those places. This cir- 
cumstance was well known to the American officers, 
and they had a consultation about fortifying the moun- 
tain ; but it was declined, because their works were 
already so extensive, that, with the addition of what 
would be proper on Sugar SHU they would require ten 
or twelve thousand men for their d^ense — a greater 
number than could be spared for that purpose. In 
stead of a full complement of troops to man the 
extensive lines and defend the numerous works, 
the whole force which St Clair had, consisted only 
of two thousand five hundred continental troops, 
aided by nine hundred militia, badly equipped, worse 
armed, and most of them without bayonets. St. 
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Glair was in hopes that Bargoyne's impetaocity 
would have led him to make a sudden assault upon 
the place, which he expected to repel with success ; 
but as soon as be was informed of the numbers 
in his armj, and that a regular siege was intended, 
he was convinced that an effectual defense could 
not be made by his troops. 

The royfl army advanced with great celerity, but 
with much t^ution and order, on both sides of the 
lake, the naval force keeping its station in the center. 
On the near approach of the right wing of the British 
army on the Ticonderoga side, on the 2d of July, the 
Americans abandoned and set fire to their works, block 
bouses and saw mills, toward Lake George ; and with* 
out making any opposition, permitted Oeneral Phillips 
to take possession of Mount Hope. This post corn* 
manded the American lines in a great degree, and cut 
off their communication with Lake George. The Amer- 
icans, on this occasion, were charged with supineness 
and want of vigor. Their inactivity arose not fihom 
want of courage, but from lack of men enough to make 
an effectual opposition to the powerful force with 
which they were surrounded. 

In the mean ^me the royal army proceeded with 
such expedition in the construction of their works, the 
bringing up of artillery, stores, and provisions, and 
the establishment of poets and communications, that 
by the fifth, matters were so far advanced as to require 
but one or two days more to completely invest the 
posts on both sides of the lake. Sugar Hill had also 
been examined, and the advantages which it presented 
were so important that it had been resolved to 
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take possession, and erect a battery there. This 
work, though attended with extreme labor and dilli- 
culty, had been carried on by General Phillips, with 
mnch expedition and snccess. A road had been 
made through a yery rough ground, to the top of 
the mountain ; and the British were at work in con- 
structing a level tor a battery, -and transporting theii 
artillery. As soon as this battery should be ready to 
play, the American works would have been completely 
Invested on every side. 

In these circumstances a conncil of war was called 
by St. Clair. He was convinced that it was absolutely 
necessary to evacuate the place. The council were in- 
formed that their whole etfective number was not suffi- 
cient to man one half of the works ; that as the whole 
must be constantly upon duty, it would be impossible 
for them to support the fatigue for any considerable 
length of time ; that General Schuyler, who was at 
Fort Edward, had not sufficient force to relieve the 
garrison ; and that as the enemy's batteries were 
nearly ready to open, and the place would be com- 
pletely invested in twenty-four hours, nothing could 
save the troops but an immediate evacuation of the 
posts. The general's representation was admitted to 
be correct, and it was unanimously agreed by the coun- 
cil to abandon the fortress that night. It was proposed 
that the baggage of the army, with such artillery, 
stores and provisions as the necessity of the occasion 
would admit, should bo embarked with a strong de- 
tachment, on board two hundred bateaux, and dis- 
patched under convoy of five armed galleys, up the 
south river to Skenesborough; and that the main body 
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of the army should proceed by land, taking its ronte 
on the road to Caetleton, which was about thirty miles 
to the south of Ticonderoga, and join the boats and 
galleys at Skenesborough falls. It was thought neces- 
sary to keep the matter a secret, till the time should 
arrive when it was to be executed. The English had 
no suspicion of what was passing, and the march com- 
menced under the most favorable auspices. But all at 
'once a house which took fire on Mount Independence, 
roused by its glare of light the attention of the English, 
who immediately perceived all that had taken place. 
The Americans finding themselves discovered, marched 
hastily, and in some disorder, as far as Hubbardton, 
where they halted to refresh themselves and rally 
the dispersed. But the English were not idle. Gen- 
eral Frazer, at the head of a strong detachment of gren- 
adiere and light troops, commenced an eager pursuit 
by land, upon the right bank of Wood Creek. Gen- 
eral Reidesel, behind him, rapidly advanced with his 
Brunswickers, either to support the English, or to act 
separately, as occasion might require. General Bur- 
goyne determined to pursue the Americans by water. 
But it was first necessary to destroy the boom and 
bridge which had been constructed in front of Ticon- 
deroga. The British seamen and artificers immediately 
engaged in the operation, and in a short time, those 
works, which had cost so much labor and so vast an 
outlay, were cut through and demolished. The pas- 
sage thus cleared, the ships of Burgoyne immediately 
proceeded with extreme rapidity in search of the 
Americans ; all was in movement at once upon land 
and water. By three in the aftemooiK the von 
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of the British Bqnadron, composed of gun-boats, came 
up with and attacked the American galleys, near 
8kenesborongh. In the mean time, three regiments, 
which had been landed at South Bay, ascended and 
passed a mountain with great expedition, in order to 
cut off a retreat to Fort Anne. But the Americans elu- 
ded this stroke by the rapidity of their flight The Brit- 
ish frigates having joined the van, the galleys, already 
hard pressed by the gun-boats, were completely over- 
powered. Two of them surrendered; three were blown 
up. The Americans now despaired ; having set fire 
to their works, mills, and bateaux, and otherwise de- 
stroyed what they were unable to bum, they escaped as 
well as they could, without halting till they reached 
Fort Anne. Their loss was considerable, for the ba- 
teaux they burnt were loaded with baggage, provisions 
and munitions^ as necessary to their sustenance as to 
military operations. The corps which had set out by 
land were in no better situation. The vanguard, con- 
ducted by St Clair, had arrived at Oastleton ; the 
rear, commanded by .Colonels Francis and Warner, 
had rested the night of the sixth, at Hubbardton, six 
miles below Castleton. 

At Hubbardton, the advanced corps of the British 
army overtook the rear of the American troops, on 
the morning of the 7th of July. The American army, 
all but part of three regiments, were gone* forward ; 
these were part of Hale's, Francis' and Warner's regi- 
ments. The enemy attacked them with superior num- 
bers, and the highest prospect of success. Francis and 
Warner opposed them with great spirit and vigor ; 
and no officers or troops could have discovered more 
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courage and jSrmness than they displayed through tbo 
whole action. Large reinforcements of the enemy ar- 
riving, it became impossible to make any effectual 
opposition. Francis fell in a most honorable discharge 
of his duty. Hale surrendered with his regiment. 
Surrounded on every side by the enemy, but calm and 
undaunted, Colonel Warner fought his way through 
all opposition, brought off the troops that refused to 
capitulate with Hale, checked the enemy in their pur- 
suit, and contrary to all expectations, arrived safe with 
his troops at Manchester. To the northward of that 
town the whole country was deserted. The colonel 
determined to make a stand at that place; encouraged 
by his example and £b*mnes8, a body of the militia 
soon joined him ; and he was once more in a situation 
to protect the inhabitants, harass the enemy, and 
break up their advanced parties. 

Tlie loss of the royal troops in dead and wounded 
amounted to about one hundred and eighty. General 
St. Clair, upon intelligence of this discomfiture, and 
that of the. disaster at Skenesborough, which was 
brought him at the same time by an officer of one of 
the galleys, apprehending that he should be inter- 
rupted if he proceeded toward Fort Anne, struck into 
the woods on the left, uncertain whether he should 
repair to Massachusetts, or endeavor to reach ^ the 
army at Fort Edward. But being joined two days 
after, at Manchester, by the remains of the corps 
of Colonel Warner, and having collected the fugitives, 
he proceeded to Fort Edward, in order to unite with 
General Schuyler. 

While these events were passing on the left, the 
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English generals resolved to drive the Americans from 
Fort Anne, situated higher np toward the sources of 
Wood Creek. Colonel Hill was detached for this pur- 
pose from Skenesborongh; and to facilitate his opera* 
tions, the greatest exertions were made in carrying 
bateaux over the falls at that place, which enabled 
him to attack 'the fort by water. Upon intelligence 
that the Americans had a numerous garrison there, 
Brigadier Powell was sent with two regiments to 
the succor of Colonel Hill. The American Colonel 
Long, who, with a great part of his corps, had escaped 
the destruction of the boats at the falls, commanded 
the garrison of Fort Anne. Having heard that the 
enemy was approaching,* he gallantly sallied out to re- 
ceive liim. The English defended themselves with 
courage, but the Americans had already nearly sur- 
rounded them. Colonel Hill, finding himself too hard 
pressed, endeavored to take a stronger position. This 
movement was executed with as much order as intre- 
pidity, amidst the reiterated and furious charge of the 
Americans. The combat had lasted for more than two 
hours, and victory was still doubtful, when all at once 
the Americans heard the horrible ^ells of the sav- 
ages, who approached, and being informed at the 
same instant that the corps of Powell was about to 
fall upon them, they retired to Fort Anne. Not think- 
ing themselves in safety even there, they set it on fire, 
and withdrew to Fort Edward, on the river Hudson. 
General Schuyler was already in this place, and 
^m'&iS^''ii^^M<VB^ o«P{l§9<iWelftb|^th the remains 
®6*^h^^ri'iBn'#'TSS)na«^;*^^lC ^wttldvtfe^diffidult 
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had suffered, from the badneit of the weather and the 
want of covering and provisions, in their circnitoos 
march through the woods, from Oastleton to Fort Ed- 
ward. After the arrival of these troops, and of the 
fugitives, who came in by companies, all the American 
troops amounted to little over four thousand men, in- 
cluding the militia. They were in want of all neces- 
saries, and even of courage, from the effect of their re- 
cent reverses. The Americans lost, in these different 
actions, no less than one hundred and twenty-eight 
pieces of artillery, with a prodigious quantity of war- 
like stores, baggage and provisions, particularly of 
flour, which they left in Ticonderoga and Mount In- 
dependence. To increase the calamity, the whole of 
the neighboring country was struck with terror by this 
torrent of disasters. 

During the reverses of the American army, and tlie 
triumphant progress of Burgoyne, the consternation of 
the people in northern New York and on the New- 
Hampshire Grants, was greatly increased by the nu- 
merous murders and cruelties of Burgoyne's Indian 
allies — for the efforts of that general to dissuade them 
from the perpetration of their cruel enormities were 
ineffectual. Kestrain them he could not ; and it was 
admitted by the British writers of that day, that the 
friends of the royal cause, as well as its enemies, were 
equally victims to their indiscriminate rage. It was 
even ascertained that the British oflJcers were deceived 
by their treacherous allies into the purchase of the 
scalps of their own comrades. Among other instances 
of cruelty, the well-known murder of Miss Jane 
M'Orea, which happened in the early part of the 
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campaign, filled the public mind with hoxror. Every cir- 
cumstance of this unnatural and bloody transaction, 
around which there lingers a melancholy interest to 
this day, served to heighten alike its interest and its 
enormity.* Many have been the versions of this bloody 
tale. General Gates, who had been most unjustly di- 
rected to supersede General Schuyler in the northern 
department, assailed General Burgoyne with great 

* The tragic hte of Mies M'Crea fonne a prominent featnre in the 
brilliant tale, entitled, " The Bangers," bj the novelist of the Green 
Mountsin^ Hon. Daniel P. Thompson. The facts in regard to her mur* 
der, stripped of their romance, are these : — She belonged to a familj of 
torite, and had engaged heiself in marriage to a joang refugee, name4 
Jones, a lieutenant in the British serrice, who was advancing with Bnr- 
goync When the people fled before the victorious Briton, she remained 
behind with some friends, in the expectation of meeting her lover. A 
party of Indians in advance of the army, seeking for plunder, took her 
a prisoner and retired toward the British camp. When they reached 
thoarmy, Miss M'Crea was not with them, but they bore a scalp which 
was recognized to be hers. Whether they quarreled about the division 
of the reyrard they were accustomed to receive for their prisoner, or 
whether, as they averred, she was shot by a party of Americans in pur- 
suit of them, cannot now be known. Her mutilated corpse was aftoiv 
ward found under a pine tree near a spring, and the tree and spring 
were afterward known by Ler name. It was known in the camp, that 
lieutenant Jones was betrothed to Jenny, and the Btoiy got abroad that 
he had sent the Indians for her ; that they had quarreled with another 
party, which they met on their return, respecting the reward he had 
offered, and murdered her to settle the dispute. Receiving high touches 
of coloring, as it went from one narrator to another, the sad story pro* 
duced a deep and wide-spread indignation. Jones, chilled with honor 
and broken in spirit by the events tendored a resignation of his commis- 
sion, but it was refused. He purchased the scalp of his Jenny, and with 
this cherished memento, deserted and retired to Canada. There he 
lived to be an old man, and died only a few years aga The death of 
Jenny was a heavy blow, and he never recovered from it In youth ha 
waa exceedingly gay and garrulous ; but after that melancholy events h^ 
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violence upon the subject of these outrages — charging 
him with encouraging the murder of prisoners, and the 
massacre of women and children, by paying the In- 
dians a stipulated price for scalps. Burgoyne indig* 
nantly denied the charge of encouraging the Indians, 
although he could not but admit the horrible extent of 
their barbarities among unarmed iEtnd inoffensive in- 
habitants. " I would not," he said in reply to General 
Gates, "be conscious of the acts you presume to im- 
pute to me, for the whole continent of America, though 
the wealth of worlds was in its bowels, and a paradise 
upon its surface." 

The retreat of the American army from Ticonderoga, 
on the approach of Burgoyne, while it filled the public 
mind with dismay, as the surrender of a position on 
which the safety of the north depended, was regarded 
with gloomy apprehension, as the prelude to further 
reverses. The mind of Washington, however, by a 
happy forecast, perceived a gleam of hope, even in this 
hour of despondency ; and with a sort of prophetic 
skill, seems to have foretold, with extraordinary pre- 
cision, the auspicious change of affairs which was in 
store. In reply to a letter of General Schuyler, of the 
WtB'^ot Ttay,^fe'oBattiUHicating the unf^^vor^ble state and 
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Burgoyne's army will meet, sooner or later, an effectnal 
check ; and, as I suggested before, that the success he 
has had will precipitate his ruin. From your accounts, 
hQ appears to be pursuing that line of conduct, which, 
o{ all others, is most favorable to us, I mean acting in 
detachment. This conduct will certainly give room for 
enterprise on our part, and expose his parties to great 
hazard. Could we be so happy as to cut one of them 
oflF, though it should not exceed four, five, or six hund- 
red men, it would inspire the people and do away much 
of their present anxiety. In such an event they would 
lose sight of past misfortune, and, urged at the same 
time by a regard for their own security, they would fly 
to arms and afford every aid in their power." 

It must be confessed that it required no ordinary 
ghare of fortitude to find topics of consolation in the 
present state of affairs. The British were advancing 
with a well-appointed army into the heart of the coun- 
try, under the conduct, as it was supposed, of the most 
skillful officers, confident of success, and selected to 
finish the war. The army consisted in part of German 
troops, veterans of the Seven Tears' "War, under the 
command of a general of experience, conduct, and 
valor. Nothing could have been more ample than the 
military supplies, the artillery, munitions, and stores, 
-nl^fi^H^g^bSia^i^ffjKi'^^^ ^ considerable 




On the evacuation of l^conderoga, and the nirxnex 
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advance of sucli an armj, the New-England states, and 
particularly New Hampshire and Massachnsetts, were 
filled with alarm. It was felt that their frontier was 
uncovered, and that strenuous and extraordinary efibrts 
for the protection of the country were required. The 
committee of safety of what was then called the New- 
Hampshire Grants, (the present state of Vermont,) 
wrote in the most pressing terms to the New-Hamp- 
shire committee of safety at Exeter,, apprising them, 
that, if assistance should not be sent to them, they 
should be forced to abandon the country, and take ref- 
uge east of the Connecticut river. When these tidings 
reached Exciter, the assembly had finished their spring 
session and had gone home. A summons from the 
committee brought them together again, and in thi^ee 
days they took the most eflfectual and decisive steps for 
the defense of the country. Among the patriotic mem- 
bers of the assembly, who signalized themselves on 
this occasion, none was more conspicuous than John 
Langdon. The members of that body were greatly 
inclined to despond ; the public credit was exhausted ; 
and there were no means of supporting troops, if they 
could be raised. Meantime the defenses of the frontier 
had fallen, and the enemy, with overwhelming forces, 
was penetrating into the country. At this gloomy 
juncture, John Langdon, a merchant of Portsmouth, 
and speaker of the assembly, thus addressed its mem- 
bers : — **I have three thousand dollars in hard money ; 
I will pledge my plate for three thousand more ; I have 
seventy hogsheads of Tobago rum, which shall be sold 
for thfe most it will bring. These are at the service of 
the state. If we succeed in defending our fire-sides 
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and homes, I may be remunerated ; if we do not, the 
})roperty will be of no value to me. Our old friend 
Stark, who bo nobly maintained the honor of our state 
at Bunker Hill, may be safely intrusted with the con- 
duct of the enterprise, and we will check the progress 
of Burgoyne." 

This proposal infiised life into the measures of the 
assembly. They formed the whole militia of the state 
into two brigades. Of the first they gave the command 
to William Whipple, of the second to John Stark.* 

* Tlie exploits of Stark in the vicinity of Lake CfaaiBplain, in the last 
Frencb war, have already been mentionecl in theee pa§ea At the close 
of the peace of 1763, he had returned to his farm in New Hampshire, 
where he resided until the opening of the Revelation. When the report 
of the battle of Lexington reached him, he was engaged at work in his 
saw-mill: fired with indignation and a martial spirit^ he immediately 
seised his masket, and with a band of heroes proceeded to Cambridge. 
The morning after his arrival, he received a colonel's commission, and 
availing himself of his own popularity and the enthusiasm of the day, 
in two hours he enlisted eight hundred men. On the memorable 17th 
of June, at Breed's hill, Colonel Stark, at the head of his backwoodsmen 
of New Hampshire, poured on the enemy that deadly fire from a suro 
aim, which effected such remarkable destruction in their ranks, and com- 
pelled them twice to retreat During the whole of this dreadful conflict^ 
Colonel Stark evinced that consummate bravery and intrepid zeal, which 
entitle his name to perpetual remembrance. After the British evacuated 
Boston, Stark joined our northern army while retreating from Canada, 
and in 1776, he had command of the troops employed in fortifying the 
hill on the east side of Lake Champlain, opposite Ticonderoga. On the 
^th of July, the Declaration of Independence was received and proclaimed 
to the army, who hailed it with shouts of applause. The hill upon which 
the regiment of Stark was stationed, was named Mount Independence 
in honor of the event which had just been proclaimed. Soon after. Stark 
joined General Washington, and was with him during that dark period 
when he fled before a haughty army through New Jereey. In the spring 
«f 1777, 1m retuiDsd to New Hampshire on a recroitiDg expeditioik 
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They ordered one fourth part of Stark's brigade and one 
fourth of three regiments of Whipple's to march imme- 
diately under the command of Stark, "to stop the 
progress of the enemy on our western frontiers." 

Agreeably to his orders, Stark proceeded to Charles- 
ton ; his men very readily followed; and as fast as 
they arrived, he sent them forward to join the troops 
under Colonel Warner, at Manchester. At that placo 
he joined Warner with about eight hundred men. 
Schuyler repeatedly urged Stark to join the troops 
under his command ; but he declined complying. He 
was led to this conduct not only by the reasons which 
have been mentioned, but by a difference of opinion 
as to the best method of opposing Burgoyne. Schuyler 
wished to collect all the American troops in the front, 
to prevent Burgoyne from marching on to Albany. 
Stark was of opinion that the surest way to check 
Burgoyne was to have a body of men on his rear, 
ready to fall upon him in that quarter, whenever a 
favorable opportunity should be presented. The New- 
England militia had not formed a high opinion of 

Having filled his regiment, and "while waiting orders, he learned that 
several junior officers had been promoted by cong^rees, while he was left 
out of the list Feeling greatly aggrieved, he resigned his commission 
and left the army, not; however, to desert his country in the hour of peril, 
for, like Oeneral Schuyler, he was active for good while directed of mil- 
itary authority. He was very popular, and the assembly of New Hamp« 
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Bchiiyler as a general ; and Stark meant to keep him- 
self in a situation in which he might embrace any 
favorable opportunity for action, either in conjunction 
with him, or otherwise ; Stark assured Schuyler that 
he would yield to any measure necessary to promote 
the public good, but wished to avoid a course that was 
not consistent with his own honor; and if it was 
thought necessary, he would march to his camp. He 
wrote particularly, that he would lay aside all private 
resentment, when it appeared in opposition to the 
public good. But in the midst of these protestations, 
he was watching for an opportunity to ^evince his 
courage and patriotism, by tjftUing upon some part of 
Burgoyne's army. 

While the American army was thus assuming a more 
respectable appearance, General Burgoyne was making • 
very slow advances toward Albany. From the 28th 
of July, to the 15th of August, the British army was 
continually employed in bringing forward bateaux, 
provisions, and ammunition from Fort George to the 
nearest navigable part of Hudson river ; a distance of 
not more than eighteen miles. The labor was excessive; 
the Europeans were but little acquainted with the 
methods of performing it to advantage, and the eifect 
was in no degree equivalent to the expense of labor and 
time. "With all the efforts that Burgoyne could make- 
encumbered with his artillery and baggage, his labors 
were inadequate to the purpose of supplying the army 
with provisions for its daily consumption, and the es 
tablishment of the necessary magazines. And after 
his utmost exertions for fifteen days, there were not 
above four days' provisions in store, nor above ten 
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bateaux in the Hudson river- More effective measures 
to replenish his stores seemed necessary. Informed 
that the Americans had a large quantity of these, and 
of cattle and horses at Bennington and in the vicinity, 
he resolved to send a detachment of his army thither 
to capture them. Both Philips and Eeidesel, the most 
experienced of his generals, were opposed to the meas- 
ure ; but Burgoyne, actuated by an overweening oon- 
fidence in his strength, and deceived as to the extent 
of the royalist party in the colonies, dispatched 
Lieutenant-colonel Baum thither with five hundred 
Hessians, Canadians and tories, and one hundred 
Indians. Burgoyne's instructions to the commander 
of the expedition, dated August 9th, 1777, decJared 
the objects to be to try the affections of the country, 
to disconcert the councils of the enemy, to mount 
Reidesel's dragoons, to complete Peters' corps [of ley- 
alists,] and to obtain large supplies of cattle, horses and 
carriages. Baum was directed ^'to scour the country 
from Rockingham to Otter creek,'' to go down Con- 
necticut river as far as Brattleborough, and to return 
by the great road to Albany, there to meet General 
Burgoyne, and to endeavor to make the country believe 
his corps was the advanced body of the general's army, 
who was to cross Connecticut river, and proceed to 
Boston. He ordered " that all oflScers, civil and mili- 
tary, acting under the congress, should be made pris- 
oners." Baum was also instructed " to tax the towns 
where they halted with such articles as they wanted, 
and take hostages for the performance, &c. ; to bring 
all horses fit to mount the dragoons to serve as battalion 
horses for the troops, with as many saddles and bridlea 
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as could be found." Burgoyne stipulated the number 
of horses to be brought at thirteen hundred at least, 
and more if they could be obtained, and directed thorn 
to be '^ tied in strings of ten each, in order that one 
man might lead ten horses." ' 

On the Idth of August, information reached Oeneral 
Stark, that a party of Indians attached to Baum's force 
had been perceived at Cambridge, about twelve miles 
north-west from Bennington. He immediately de- 
tached Lieutenant-colonel Gregg with two hundred 
men, to stop their march. In the course of the night, 
he was advised by express, that a large body of tlie 
enemy, with a train of artillery, was in the rear of the 
Indians, in full march for Bennington. He immedi- 
ately rallied his brigade, with*all the militia which had 
collected at . Bennington. Orders were at the same 
time dispatched to the officer in command of Colonel 
Warner's regiment at Manchester, to march that body 
of men down to Bennington, and an animated call 
was made upon all the neighboring militia. Those 
various dispositions were carried promptly into effect 

On the morning of the 14th, Stark moved forward 
to the support of Colonel Gregg with the entire force 
under his command. At the distance of four or five 
miles, he met the colonel in full retreat, and the enemy 
within a mile of him. Stark instantly halted, and 
drew up his men in order of battle. The enemy, per- 
ceiving that he had taken a stand, immediately came 
to a halt on very advantageous ground, and there in- 
trenched themselves. Unable to draw them from their 
position, he fell back for a mile, leaving only a small 
party to skirmish with the enemy. This was done 
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with considerable effect. Thirty of their force, with 
two Indian chiefs, were killed or wonnded, without 
any loss on the American side. 

The following day, the 15th, was rainy, and nothing 
was attempted beyond skirmishing with the enemy. 
Hiis was done with spirit, and the Indians began to 
desert the army of Colonel Baum, " because," as they 
said, "the woods were filled with Yankees.^ This res- 
pite enabled the enemy to complete their breastworks, 
to apprise General Burgoyne of their situation, and to 
ask for reinforcements. Colonel Breyman, with an 
additional body of German troops, was immediately 
detached to the assistance of Baum. ' 

During the night, Colonel Symonds, with a body o- 
Berkshire militia, arrived. * Among them was the Ber. 
Mr. Allen, of Pittsfield, whose bellicose ardor was of 
the most glowing kind. Before daylight, and while 
the rain was yet falling, the impatient shepherd, who 
had many of his flock with him, went to Stark, and 
said, "General, the people of Berkshire have often 
been summoned to the field without being allowed to 
fight, and, if you do not now give them a chance, they 
have resolved never to come out again." " Well," said 
Stark, " do you wish to march now, while it is dark 
and raining?" "No, not just this moment," replied 
the minister of peace. "Then," said the general, "if 
the Lord shall once more give us sunshine, and I do 
not give you fighting enough, I'll never ask you to 
come out again." Sunshine did indeed come with tho 
morrow, for at the opening of the dawn, the clouds 
broke away, and soon all nature lay smiling in the 
sunlight of a clear August 'morning; and "fighting 
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OTougli" was also given to the parson and his men, for 
it was a day of fierce conflict. Mr. Allen wae not the 
man to shrink from that bloody affiray. He bad ar- 
dently espoused the cause of freedom, and when, in 
anticipation of a battle at Bennington, the neighboring 
country was roused to arms, he used his influence to 
increase the band of patriots, and urged his congrega- 
tion to hasten to the service of their country. But 
the company which was raised in his parish were, from 
some cause, retarded in their progress. Hearing of 
the delay, he proceeded immediately to join them, and 
aqcompanied them to Bennington. On the morning 
of the battle, his men would not prepare for the en- 
gagement until he had prayed to the God of armies 
^^ to teach their hands to war and their fingers to fight." 
When the opposing forces were about advancing 
toward each other, Mr. Allen, insensible to fear, pro- 
ceeded so near to the 'British troops, that he could be 
distinctly seen and heard, and then called upon the 
enemy to prevent the effusion of blood by laying down 
their arms I He was answered by a discharge of mus- 
ketry, and the log upon which he stood was pierced 
with bullets. Turning calmly to a friend who had fol- 
lowed him under cover of the breastwork formed by 
the log, he said, "Now give me a gun ! " and he delib- 
erately fired the first gun from the American ranks on 
that memorable occasion. 

On the* morning of the 16th, Stark made prepara- 
tions for an attack. The German mercenaries, with 
their battery, were advantageously posted upon a rising 
ground at a bend in the Walloomscoick (a branch of the 
Hoosac) on its north bank. The ground fell off to the 
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north and west, a circumstance of which Stark skillfull j 
took advantage. Peters' corps of tories were in- 
trenched on the other side of the stream, in low^ 
ground, and nearly in front of the German battery. 
The little river that meanders through the scene of the 
action, is fordable in all places. Stark was encamped 
upon the same side of it as the Germans, but, owing 
to its serpentine course, it crossed his line of march 
twice on his way to their position. Their poet was 
carefully reconnoitered at a mile's distance,* and the 
plan of attack was arranged in the following manner : 
Colonel Nichols, with two hundred men, was detached 
to attack the rear of the enemy's left, and Colonel He^ 
rick, with three hundred men, to fall upon the rear tf 
their right, with orders to form a junction before they 
made the assault Colonels Hubbard and Stickney 
were also ordered to advance with two hundred men 
on their right and one hundred in front, to divert their 
attention from the real point of attack. The action 
commenced at three o'clock in the afternoon on the rear 
of the enemy's left, when Colonel Kichels, with great 
precision, carried into effect the dispositions of the 
commander. His example was followed by every otiier 
portion of the little army. General Stark himself 
moved forward slowly in front, till he heard the sound 
of the guns from Colonel Nichols' party, when he 

* Before fhe oommeDoenent of the batUe^ Stark rode fonraid vith 
Warner, to reoonnoiter the enemy, and was fired at by a cannon. Stark 
exclaimed: "Tboee rascah know I am an officer; do n't you see tbej 
honor me with a big gan as a salute ?" His weU known speech to his dmb 
was characteristic : " Boys, those are your enemies^ the led-coatB and to* 
JUS 1 We most oonqner theni, or to-ni^t Molly Stark wiU be a widovX** 
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rUBbed upon the tories, and in a few moments the 
action became general. ^ It lasted," says Stark, in his 
oflicial report, ^^ two hours, and was the hottest I ever 
saw. It was like one continued clap of thunder/'* 

*A loldier who was in the battle gmTe tiie following intereflting 
Moount of it to tlie Rar. James Davie Batler : " We were marched ronnd 
and round a drcular hill till we were tired. Stadc nid it was to amuse 
the Germanib AH the while a cannonade was kept np upon as from their 
hiesstwwk. It hart nobody, and it lessened oor fear of the great guns. 
After a while I was sent, with twelve others, to He in ambnsh on a knoll 
a little north, and watch for tones on their way to join Baam. Presently 
we saw six coming towaid as, who, mistaking as for tories, came too 
near as to escape. We disarmed them and sent them, ander a goaitt of 
three, to Stark. While I sat on the hillock, I espied one Indian whom 
I thought I ooald kill, and more than once cocked my gun, bat the 
ordera were not to firs. He was cooking his dinner, and now and then 
shot at some of oar people 

" Between two and three o'doek the battle b^gan. The Germans fired 
by platoons, and were soon hidden by smoka Oar men fired each on 
his own hook, aiming whererer they saw a fiash. Few on our sido bad 
either bayonete or cartridgea. At last I stole away from my post, and 
ran down to the battle. The first time I find I put three balls into my 
gun. Before -I had time to fire many rounds^ our men rushed over the 
breastwork, bot I and many others chased str^gling Heesians in the 
woods. We pursued till we met Breyouin with eight hundred freeh 
troops and laiger cannon, which opened a fire of grape-shot Some of 
the grape-shot riddled a Viiginia fence near me : one struck a small white 
oak tree behind which I stood. Though it hit higher than my heed, I 
fied from the tree, thinking it might be aimed at again. We skirmishers 
ran back till we met a large body of Stark's men, then faced about I 
soon started for a brook I saw a few rods behind, for I had drank nothing 
all day, and should have died with thirst liad I not eluwed a ImUet all 
the time. I had not gone a rod when I was stopped by an officer, sword 
in hand, and ready to cut madown as a runaway. On my complaining 
of thirst, he handed me his canteen, whidi was ftill of rum. I drank 
and forgot my thirst 

" But the enemy outflanked us, and I said to a comrade : ' We must run 
or they will have us.' He said : 'I wlllhaTe one more firs first' At 
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The Indians, alarmed at the prospect of being inclosed 
between the parties of Nichols and Herrick, fled at 
the commencement of the action, their main principle 
of battle array being to contrive or to escape an am- 

tiiat moment a major on a black horse rode along beliind ua, ahonfing : 
' Fight on, boys ; raioforeoments dote by.' While he waa yet apeaking^ 
a grape-shot went through hia. 'horse's head and knocked ont two toeth. 
It bled a good deal, bat the major kept his aeat and spaired on to en- 
ooange other& In five minutes we saw Warner's men hunrying to help 
ua They opened right and left of ua, and half of them attacked each flank 
of the enemy, and beat back those who were just closing around Q& 
Stark's men now took heart and stood their ground. My guu-bamel waa 
by this time too hot to hold, so I seized the musket of a dead Heeaian, 
in whidi my bulleti went down easier than in my own. Right In front 
wore the cannon, and seeing an officer on horseback waving hia sword t» 
the artillerymeo, I fired at him twio& His hone fell He cut the tmoea 
of an artillery horse, mounted him and rode off I afterward heaid 
that that officer was Major Skene. 

" Soon the Germane ran and we followed. Many of them threw down 
their guns on the ground, or offered them to U8» or kneeled, some in pud- 
dles of water. Que said to me: wir smd ein, hruder I 1 pushed hin* 
behind me and rushed on. All those near me did so. The enemy beat 
a parley, minded to give up, but our men did not understand it I came 
to one wounded man, flat on the ground, crying leoter or fuarter. I 
snatched his aword out of hia scabbard, and, while I ran on and fired, 
carried it in my mouth, thinking I might need it The Qermans fled by 
the road and in a wood each side of it Many of their scabbards caught 
in the brush and held the fugitives till wo seized them. "We chased 
them till dark. Colonel Johnston, of Haverhill, wanted to chase them 
all night Had we done so, we might have mastered them all, for they 
stopped within three miles of the battle-field. But Stark, saying he 
would run no risk of spoiling a good day's work, ordered a halt and 
return to quarters. 

"I was coming back, when ordered by Stark himself who knew 
me,- as I had been one of his body-guard in Canada, to help draw off a 
field-piece.- I told him I waa worn out His answer was: ' Do n't seem 
to dfsobey; take hold, and if you can't hold out, slip away in the dark.* 
Before wo had dragged the gun far, Warner rode near oa Some on% 
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bush or an attack in the rear. The tories wci'e soon 
driven over the river, and were thus thrown in con- 
fusion on the Germans, who were forced from their 
breastwork. Baum made a bold and resolute defense. 
The German dragoons, with the discipline of veterans, 
preserved their ranks unbroken, and, after their am- 
munition was expended, were led to the charge by their 
colonel with the sword ; but tl^ey were overpowered 
and obliged to give way, leaving their artillery and 
baggage on the field. 

They were well inclosed in two breastworks, which, 
owing to the rain on the 15th, they had constructed at 
leisure. But, notwithstanding this protection, with the 
advantage of two pieces of cannon, arms and ammo- 

pointtDg to a dead man by the wayside, said to bim : ' Your bratber is 
killed.' ' Is it Jesse ? ' asked Wamor ; and whea the answer wai^ yes» 
he jumped off his horse, stooped and gazed in the dead man's faee, and 
then rode away without saying a word. On my way back I got the belt 
of the Heeaian, whose sword I had taken in the punuit. I also found a 
barber's pack, but was obliged to give up all my findings till the booty 
was divided. To the best of my remembrance, my share was four dol- 
lars and some odd cent& One tory with his left eye shot ont, was led 
by me mounted on a hone who had also lost his left ey& It seems cruel 
now — it did not then. ^• 

" My company lay down and dept in a cornfield near where wo had 
fought ; each man having a hill qf com for a pillow. When I waked 
next morning I was so beaten out that I could not get up till I had rolled 
about a good while. After break&st I went to see them buTy the dead. 
I saw thirteen tories, mostly shot through the hea4 buried in one hola 
Not more than a rod from where I fought,*we found Captain McClaxy 
dead, and stripped naked. Wo scraped a hole with sticks and just covered 
him with earth. We saw many of the wounded who had lain out all 
night Afterward we went to Bennipgton and saw the prisoners pa- 
faded. They were drawn up in one long line^ the British foremost^ then 
the Germans^ next the Indiani^ and hindmost the toriet." 
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sition in perfect order, and an anxiliary force of In- 
dians, they were driven from their intrencbments by a 
band of militia just brought to the field, poorly armed, 
with few bayonets, without field-pieces, and with little 
discipline. The superiority of numbers, on the part 
of the Americans, will, when these things are consid- 
ered, hardly be thought to abate any thing from the 
praise due to the conduct of the commander, or the 
spirit and courage of his men. 

The enemy being driven from the field, the militia 
dispersed to collect the plunder. Scarcely had they 
done so, before intelligence was brought, that a large 
reinforcement from the British army was on the march, 
and within two miles' distance. This was the corps of 
Colonel Breyman, already mentioned, which had been 
dispatched by Oeneral Burgoyne, on receiying from 
Baum intelligence of his position. The rain of the 
preceding day and the badness of the roads had.de* 
layed his arrival ; a circumstance which exercised an 
important influence on the fate of the battle. On the 
approach of Breyman's reinforcements, the flying parly 
of Baum made a rally, and the fortune of the day was 
for a moment in suspense. Stark made an efibrt to 
rally the militia ; but happily ai this juncture Colonel 
Warner's regiment came up fresh and not yet engaged, 
and fell with vigor upon the enemy. 

This regiment, since the battle fought at Hubbard- 
ton, had been stationed at Manchester. It had been 
reduced, by the loss sustained in that action, to less 
than two hundred men. .Warner, their colonel, as we 
have sees, was at Bennington, and was with General 
Stark on the 14th. The regiment at Manchester was 
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under the command of Major Samuel Safford. In eon- 
Beqnence of the absence of a large number of the men 
on a scouting party, and other causes, it was not pos- 
sible to put the regiment in motion on the 14th ; *on 
the 15th they marched for Bennington. Owing to the 
heavy rain of that day, it was near midnight when the 
troops arriyed within a mile of Bennington. Fatigued 
with the march of the preceding day, their arms and 
equipments injured by the rain, and their ammunition 
scanty, a considerable portion of the ensuing day was 
exhausted, before the men could prepare themselves 
for battle. The first assault had been made in the 
manner described, and the enemy driven from the 
field, before this regiment came into action. At the 
most critical moment of the day, when the arrival of 
Breyman's reinforcement threatened a reverse of its 
good fortune, Warner's troops appeared in the field. 
Stark, with what men he had been able to rally, pushed 
forward to his assistance, and the battle was contested 
with great obstinacy on both sides till sunset, when the 
enemy were obliged to give way. General Stark pur- 
sued their fiying forces till dark, and was obliged to 
draw off his men, to prevent them from firing upon 
each other under cover of night. "With one hour 
more of daylight," as he observes in his oflScial report, 
** he would have captured the whole body." * The fruits 
of thd victory were four pieces of brass cannon, sev- 
eral hundred stand of arms, e]ght'bras8drum8,a quan- 
tity of German broad-swords, and about seven hundred 
prisoners. Two hundred and seven were killed upon 
the spot ; the number of the wounded was not ascer 
tained. Colonel Baum was wounded and made a 
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prisoner, but. shortly after died of his wounds. The 
loss of the Americans was thirty killed and forty 
wonnded. The general's horse was kiUed in the 
action. 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed on tiie condnct 
of those who gained the battle of Bennington, officers 
and men. It is perhaps the most conspicuous example 
of the performance by militia of all that is expected 
of regular, veteran troops. The fortitude and resolu- 
tion with which the lines at Bunker Hill were main- 
tained, by recent recruits, against the assault of a 
powerful army of experienced soldiers, have always 
been regarded with admiration. But at Bennington, 
the hardy yeomen of New Hampshire, Vermont and 
Massachusetts, many of them fresh from the plough 
and unused to the camp, "advanced," as General 
Stark expressed it in his official letter, " through fire 
and smoke, and mounted breastworks that were well 
fortified, and defended with cannon." 

Fortunately for the success of the battle. Stark was 
ably seconded by the officers under him ; every pre- 
vious disposition of his little force was most faithfully 
executed. He expresses his particular obligation to 
Colonels Warner and Herrick, " whose snperior skill 
was of great service to him." Indeed, the battle was 
planned and fought with a degree of military talent 
and science which would have done no discredit to any 
service in Europe. A higher degree of discipline might 
have enabled the general to check the eagerness of his 
men to possess themselves of the spoils of victory ; but 
his ability, even in that moment of dispersion, and un- 
der the flush of success, to meet and conquer a hostile 
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reinforcement, evinces a judgment and resource not 
often equaled in partisan warfare. 

In fact, it would be the height of injustice not to 
recognize, in this battle, the marks of the master mind 
of the leader, which makes good officers and good sol- 
diers out of any materials, and infuses its own spirit 
into all that surround it This brilliant exploit was the 
work of Stark, from its inception to its achievement. 
His popular name called the militia together. His 
resolute will obtained him a separate commission, — at 
the expense, it is true, of a wise political principle, — 
but on the present occasion, with the happiest eifect. 
His firmness prevented him from being overruled by 
the influence of General Lincoln, which would have 
led him, with his troops, across the Hudson. How few 
are the men who, in such a crisis, would not merely not 
have sought, but actually have repudiated, a junction 
with the main army 1 How few, who would not only 
have desired, but actually insisted on taking the respon- 
sibility of separate actfon I Having chosen the burden 
of acting alone, he acquitted himself in the discharge 
of his duty, with the spirit and vigor of a man con- 
scious of ability proportioned to the crisis. He ad- 
vanced against the enemy with promptitude ; sent 
forward a small force to reconnoiter and measure his 
strength ; chose his ground 4pliberately and with skill ; 
planned and fought the battle with gallantry and suc- 
cess. 

The consequences of this battle were of great import- 
ance. It not only cost the army of Burgoyne more * 
than one thousand of his best troops, but it wholly 
deranged the plan of his campaign, and materially 
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contribnted to the loss of his army. By advancing be- 
yojQd Ticonderoga, his communication with the country 
in hiB rear was interrupted. He relied on theee lateral 
exearsiont'to keep the population in alarm, and to 
prevent their flocking to Oates. He also depended on 
procuring his supplies by such inroads into the coun- 
try. The catastrophe of Baum's expedition, by which 
he hoped to furnish himself with an ample store of pro- 
visions collected at Bennington,- disappointed tliat ex- 
pectation, and compelled him to halt till he could 
procure them in detail from other quarters, and thus 
retarded his advance toward Albany for a month, 
during all which time the militia poured to the stand- 
ard of General Gates, and placed him in a condition 
to compel the surrender of the British army.* 

Five days after the battle of Bennington, congress 
being still ignorant of the transaction, a resolution was 
introduced to censure Stark top not submitting to the 
regulations of the continental army, and refusing obe- 
dience to its commander. Thergnpop, a member from 
New Hampshire rose and expressed the belief that the 
flrst battle they should hear of at the north would be 
fought by Stark and the troops under his command, 
and that he was not afraid to stake his life or his honor 
on a wager that Stark's men would do as much as any 
equal number of troops in defense of their country. 
In a letter home, that gentleman said : "Judge of my 
feelings when the very next day I had a confirmation 
of all I had asserted, by an express from Schnjler, 
detailing the defeat of Baum and Breyman." The 
resolution of censure was immediately changed to one 

* See Life of Stark bj Edward ETeroti 
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of thanks, accompanied with the appoiD^ment of Stark 
to be a brigadier-general in the army of the United 
States. 

K Bnrgojne was astonished when an afltagonist he 
had never heard of thus unexpectedly defeated a body 
of his best troops, what would he have thought had he 
known that antagonist's history? — for, twenty-five 
years before, Stark had been a captive in Canada, and 
was ransomed for an Indian pony worth one hundred 
dollars 1 "The repulse on the banks of the Walloom- 
scoik," says an eloquent Vermonter,* " plucked out the 
crowning keystone from that well-nigh finished arch, 
so that the whole structure cracked, crumbled by 
piecemeal, tottered and fell, a wreck of ruin, never to 
rise again." The result of the action was in exact ac- 
cordance with the prophetic wish expressed by Wash- 
ington in his letter to Schuyler, written only a few 
days previous. Washington, on hearing the joyful 
tidings of Stark's victory, said, " one more such stroke, 
and we shall have no great cause for anxiety as to the 
future designs of Britain." 

The revolution wrought by this event, in Burgoyne's 
feelings, is betrayed by the contrast between his letters 
just before and just after the expedition. In the former 
he writes to the leader of the corps sent against Ver- 
mont : " Mount your dragoons, send me thirteen hund*- 
red horses, seize Bennington, cross the mountains to 
Eockingham and Brattleborough, try the affections 
of the country, take hostages, and meet me a fortnight 
hence in Albany." Four days after the battle he 

* James Dayio Batler, from whose AddresB on the B«ttle of Benmog- 
ton many of the facts in this narratire ftM d«dTed» 

18* r- T 
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writes to Engfand : " The Hampshire Grants in partic- 
ular, a coiiDtrj unpeopled and almost unknown in tho 
last war, now abounds in the most actiye and rebel- 
lious race on the continent, and Ihangs like a gathering 
storm upon my left,"* Burgoyne was fer from oveiv 
rating the influence of Stark's success. Within three 
days thereafter, Schuyler wrote to Stark: "The signal 
victory you have gained, and the severe loss the enemy 
have received, cannot fail of producing the most salu- 
tary result." Within a week, a hand-bill was issued 
at Boston^, containing an exaggerated account of Stark'a 
triumph ; the news was there proclaimed by criers, and 
rung out from all the bells. Clinton wrote: "Since 
the affair at Bennington, not an Indian has been heard 
of ; the scalping has ceased ; indeed, I do not appre- 
hend any great danger from the future operations of 
Mr. Burgoyne." Washington, writing to Putnam, was 
high in hope that New England,, folio wing the great 
stroke struck by Stark, would entirely crush Burgoyne ; 
and a ramor that Burgoyne was .crushed, raised the 
siege of Fort Stanwix, and broke his right wing. All 
this was within one week after Baum and Breyman 

* An officer in Bui^gfojne's anny, in aUasion to the event, in a serieii 
of letters written to his friends in England, and aftei-ward published, 
said : " The courage and obstinacy with which the Americana ibaght» 
were the astonishment of ererj one, and we now became folly con* 
Tinced, they are not that contemptible enemy we had hitherto imagined 
them, incapable of standing a regular engagement, and that they woald 
only fight behind strong and powerful works. If the of]ier prdvinces 
enter as heartUy into the cause of rebellion, I am afi«id we shall find it 
a very difiicult task to subdue them ; for, exclusive of all the various 
modes of furnishing men and supplies^ it is in these prDvincee» in soma 
measuTB, become a religious cause, in which the people being enthusi* 
asts, their det^y artfully incMais a warlika spirit among their flocks *' 
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were 'discomfited. In one day more ft rumor was 
rife in New Hampshire that Burgoyne had been taken 
at Stillwater : 



-"AsAesan, 



Ere he be risen, aotoetimes i 

In the atmosphere^ the shaoows of mat erents 

Precede the eyente^aod in to-daj i£auly waUu to-monow.'* 

The epoile taken by Stark, after his victory at Ben- 
nington, were equally distributed among his soldiers, 
and the prize-money given to each soldier was five 
dollars. Before thus dividing the spoils, Stark selected 
certain articles to be presented as trophies to the states 
of Yermont, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts, 
namely: for each state, one Hessian gun and bayonet, 
one broad-sword., one brass-barreled drum, and one 
grenadier's cap. These presents called forth fi*om each 
of the states, a letter of thanks. The gift to Massa- 
chusetts is still suspended in the senate-chamber at 
Boston. Only a portion of Stark's present to his own 
state is preserved, while that given to Yermont, to 
commemorate his victory, has been lost The cap of 
Colonel Baum was for many years worn to the legisla- 
ture by the representative from Pownal, and his sword 
still hangs in the bar-room of a Bennington tavern. 
Baum's maps were long used by Stark as curtains in 
his log -cabin. The whole expense of Stark's brigade, 
in the achievement of a victory which secured the de- 
struction of Burgoyne's army, was sixty-six thousand 
dollars; but, owing to the depreciation of continental 
money, only two thousand dollars were actually paid by 
congress. 

The four pieces of cannon taken by Stark at Ben- 
nington were of Dutch manufactun. They were 
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alternately in^e hands of the British end Americans 
during the battle. Their history is somewhat singular. 
After the war, the following inscription was placed 
upon them : " Taken from the Oermans at Benning- 
ton, August 16th, 1777." Thirty-five years afterward 
they were in the park of artillery which Hull surren 
dered with his army to the British at Detroit The 
British fired their evening salute with them, and it was 
determined, and preparations were made, to have their 
history continued, by .engraving upon them the inscrip- 
tion, '^ Betaken from the Americans, August 16th, 
1812." But before this plan was executed, the cannon 
were again taken from the British at the capture of 
Fort George, and afterward removed to the arsenal at 
Washington, where they remained many years un- 
claimed and forgotten by the Vermonters, to whom 
they belonged. They were finally discovered by the 
Hon, Henry Stevens, the indefatigable Vermont an- 
tiquary, while at Washington in pursuit of docu- 
ments connected with the early history of his native 
state, and upon his recommendation were claimed by 
Vermont, and cheerfully restored by congress. They 
now grace the principal hall of the Vermont state- 
house, at Montpelier — a memento of the heroic pa- 
triotism of the Green-Mountain Boys of '76. 

The German and British prisoners were conducted 
to Bennington, after the battle, and shut up in the 
meeting-house. As soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments could be made, they were removed to a place of 
greater security in Massachusetts. The tories being 
held in special abhorrence, were treated with consider- 
able severity. They were bound two and two, like 
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slaves in a cofflo, and led by persona oil horseback. 
The women of Bennington very cheerfully furnished 
all thei- bed-ropes to tie the prisoners with. The people 
gathered in crowds to see them as they passed. One 
of the British officers roughly addressed a very old 
lady^ who was looking at them, " So, you old fool, you 
must come to see the lions." " Lions 1 lions ! " replied 
the old lady, good-humoredly, " I declare, now, I think 
you look more like lambs." 

The prisoners taken at Bennington were soon after 
joined by the whole of Burgoyne's army, who had 
fallen into the hands of Gates. They were taken to 
Cambridge, near Boston. A British officer, who was 
among the prisoners, tells the following anecdote of 
their journey thither. The spiteful manner in which 
he alludes to the New-England people, may be excused 
in consideration of his unfortunate position among 
them. " The lower class of the New-Englanders," says 
he, ^' are impertinently curious and inquisitive ; at a 
house where Lord Napier was quartered, with ©ther 
officers, a number of the inhabitants flocked to see a 
lord, imagining he must be something more than man; 
they were continually looking in at the window, and 
peeping at the room door, saying, * I wonder which is 
the lord I ' At last four women, intimate friends of the 
landlord, got into the room, when one of them, with a 
twang, peculiar to the New-Englanders, said : ^ I hear 
you have got a lord among you; pray, now, which may 
he bet' His lordship, who, by the by, was all 
over mire, and scarcely dry from the heavy rain that 
had fallen during the. day's march, whispered to 
an officer named Kemn40> whose turn for wit and 
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jocularity was well known to the army. KemmiB accor- 
dingly got up, and pointing to his lordship, in a voice 
and manner as if he was herald-at-arms, informal them 
that ' that was the Bight Honorable Francis Lord Na* 
pier, &c., &c., &cV go}pg throngh all his lordsbip^s 
titles, with a whole catalogue of additions ; after he 
bad finished, the women looked very attentively at his 
lordship, and while he and the other officers were 
laughing at th^ adroitness of Kemmis, the women got 
np, and one of them lifting up her hands and eyes to 
heaven, with great astonishment, exclaimed, ^ Well, for 
my part, if that be a lord, I never desire to see any 
other lord but the Lord Jehovah,' and instandy left 
the room," 

The same officer also relates the following afifecting 
circumstance : " A fewdays since, walking out with 
some officers, we stopped at a house to purchase ve^ 
tables ; while the other officers were bargaining with 
the woman of the house, I observed an elderly woman 
sitting by the fire, who was continually eyeing us, and 
every now and then shedding a tear. Just as we were 
leaving the house she got up, and bursting into tears, 
said, ' Gentlemen, will you let a poor, distracted wo- 
man speak a word to you before you go ? ' We, as you 
might naturally imagine, were all astonished, and upon 
inquiring what she wanted, with the most poignant 
grief and sobbing, as if her heart was on the point of 
breaking, asked if any of us knew her son, Colonel 
Francis, who was killed at the battle of Hubbardton f 
Several of us informed her, that we had seen him after 
be was dead. She then inquired about his pocket-book, 
and if any of his papers wevd safe, as some related to 
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his estates, and if anj of the soldiers had got Lis watcli; 
if she could but obtain that in remembrance of her 
dear, d«ar son, she should be happy. Captain Fergu- 
son, of onr regiment, who was of the party, told her as 
to the colonel's papers and pocket-book, he was fearfal 
they were either lost or destroyed ; bnt, pulling a 
watch from his fob, said, ^* There, good woman, if that 
can make you happy, take it, and God bless yon." 
We were all much surprised, not knowing that he 
had made a purchase of it from a drum-boy. On see- 
ing it, it is impossible to describe the joy and grief that 
was depicted in her countenance ; I never, in all my 
liib, beheld such a strength of passion ; she kissed it, 
looked unutterable gratitude at Captain Ferguson, then 
kissed it again ; h^ feelings were inexpressible ; she 
knew not how to express or shew them ; she would re- 
pay his kindness by kindness^ but could only sob her 
thanks ; our feelings were lifted up to an inexpressible 
height ; we promised to searcli after th^ papers, and I 
believe, at that moment, could have hazarded life itself 
to hare procured them." 

The severe measures of General Burgoyne had ^ 
roused the resentment and indignation of the Kew- 
England states; the prospect of success after the battle 
of Bennington, had increased their courage and anima- 
tion; and the people were everywhere in motion. 
Finding that reinforcements were, and probably would 
be constantly arriving, General Lincoln determined to 
make a diversion in the rear of the enemy. He marched 
himself with the militia that had joined him, from 
Manchester to Pawlet From thence, on September 
the thirteenth, he sent off Colonel Brown with five 
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hundred men to the landing at LalM tieorge, to deetroj 
the British stores, and to release the American prison- 
ers that had been collected at that place. Colonel 
Johnson was dispatched with the same number of men 
to Monnt Independence. Johnson was to amuse and 
alarm the enemy at the north end of Lake Greorge, 
while Brown was executing the business at the south 
end. If 'circumstances and opportunity favored, they 
were to join their troops, and the one was to attack 
Ticonderoga, and the other Mount Independence; but 
they were not to risk the loss of many men in these 
attempts. The same number of men were also sent on 
under Colonel Woodbridge, to Skenesborough ; thence 
to Fort Anne, and so on to Fort Edward. The design 
was to alarm and divide the British forces and atten- 
tion, by assaulting all their outposts and stations at 
the same time. With so much secrecy and addrese 
were these operations conducted, that by September 
the eighteenth,* Brown had effectually surprised all the 
outposts between the landing-place at the north end 
of Lake George, and the body of the fortress at Ticon- 
deroga. Mount Defiance, Mount Hope, the '' French 
lines," and a block-house, with two hundred bateaux, an 
armed sloop, and several gun-boats, were almost in* 
stantly taken. Four companies of foot, with nearly an 
equal number of Canadians, and ntany of the officeiB 
and crews of the vessels, amounting in the whole to 
two hundred and ninety-three, were made prisoners ; 
and at the same time they set at liberty one hundred 
Americans, who had been made prisoners, and were 
confined in some of those works. Encouraged by this 
success, they summoned General Powel, the British 
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commaiider at Ticonderoga, to eurrender that fortress ; 
but after maneuvering four days, they found they were 
wholly unible to attempt the works either at Ticonde- 
roga or Mount Independence ; abandoning the design, 
they returned in safety to Lincoln's camp. By this 
well-conducted enterprise, the Americans had alarmed 
the enemy on the kkes, captured a considerable num- 
ber of their men and vessels, recovered the continental 
standard which they had left when they abandoned 
Ticonderoga, and returned to their camp with scarcely 
any loss to themselves. 

Meanwhile, General Burgoyne, having collected 
about thirty days' provisions, and thrown a bridge of 
boats over the Hudson, crossed that river on the 13th 
and 14th of September, and encamped on the heights 
and plains of Saratoga. General Gates, who had re- 
cently taken the chief command of the northern de- 
partment of the American army, advanced toward the 
British, and encamped three miles above Stillwater* 
On the night of the 17th, Burgoyne encamped within 
four miles of the American army ; and about noon on 
the 19th advanced in full force against it. The right ' 
wing was commanded by General Burgoyne, and cov- 
ered by General Fraser and Colonel Breyman with the 
grenadiers and light infantry, who were posted along 
some high grounds on the right. The front and flanks 
were covered by Indians, provincials, and Canadians. 
The left wing and artillery were commanded by Major- 
generals Phillips and Eeidesel, who proceeded along 
flie great road. Colonel Morgan, who was detached 
to observe their motions, and to harass them as they 
advanced, booh fell in with their pickets in front of 
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their right wing, attacked them sharply, and drove 
them in. A strong corps was brought up to support 
them, and, after a severe encounter, Morgan was com- 
pelled to give way; but a regiment was ordered to as- 
sist him, and the action became more general. The 
oommanders on both sides supported and reinforced 
their respective parties; and about Amr o'clock, Arnold, 
with nine continental regiments and Morgan's corps, 
was completely engaged with the whole right wing of 
the British army. The engagement began at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, and continued till after sun- 
set, when the Americans thought proper to retire, and 
leave the British masters of the field of battle. The 
loss on each side was nearly equal, six hundred being 
killed and wounded on the part of the British, and the 
same number on the side of the Americans. No ad- 
vantages resulted to the British troops from this en- 
counter; while the conduct of the Americans fnlly 
convinced every one that they were able to sustain an 
attack in open plains with the intrepidity, the spirit, 
and the coolness of veterans. For four hours they 
maintained a contest hand to hand ; and when they 
retired, it was not because they were conquered, but 
because the approach of night made a retreat to their 
camp absolutely necessary.* Both armies lay some 

* In a history of Borfroyne'e campaign, written by an officer of his 
army, the following examples of the heroism and derotod patriotism of 
tho Americans are given. A soldier who had been badly wounded was 
taken prisoner by tho Indians, and carried before General Fraser, who 
made inquiries of him in regard to the condition of the American army. 
"But be would give no answer to any question," sajrs the British officer, 
"and behaved in the most undaunted manner. The general, imagining 
that by shewing him attention ^ might gain some information from 
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time in sight of each other, each fortifying its camp in 
the strongest manner possible. Meanwhile, the diffi- 
culties of the British general were dailj increasing ; 
his anxiliarj Indians deserted him soon after the battle 
of Stillwater ; and his armj, rednced to little more 
than five thousand men, was limited to half the usual 
allowance of provisions ; the stock of forage was also 
entirely exhausted, and his horses were perishing in 

him, ordered him some refreehment; and when the sni^geou had examined 
hie wound, told him he must immediately undergo an amputation, which 
being performed, he was requested to keep himself still and quiet, or a 
lock-jaw would inevltablj ensue ; to Uiis he replied with great £rmne8a^ 
' then I shall have the pleasure of dying in a good cause, that of gaining 
independence to the American colonies.' I mention this cinnrmstance, 
to show how cheerfully some of them will sacrifice their lives in pursuit 
of this favorite idoL Such was the man's restless disposition, that he 
actually died the next morning." 

Another prisoner was intenogated by Oeneral Eraser. The soldier 
would grive no other answer than that the American army was com- 
manded by General Gates. Frsser, exceedingly provoked because he 
could gain no intelligence, told him if he did not immediately inform 
him as to the exact situation of the American army, he would hang him 
Qp directly; the soldier, with the most undaunted firmness replied, 
" Then you must hang me, for I will not betray my country." Frsser's 
threat was not executed. 

While the British camp was on the north side of the Fish Creek, a 
number of the officers' horses were let loose in the meadows to feed. An 
expert swimmer among the Americans who swarmed upon the hills east 
of the Hudson, obtained permission to go across and capture one of the 
horses. He swam the river, seized and mounted a fine bay gelding, and 
in a few moments was recrossing the stream unharmed, amid a volley of 
bullets from a party of British soldiers. Shouts greeted him as he re- 
turned ; and, when rested, he asked permission to go for another, telling 
the captain that he ought to have a horse to ride as well as a private. 
Again the adventurous soldier was among the herd, and, unscathed, re- 
turned with an exceedingly good match for the first, and presented it to 
his commander. 
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great numbers ; the American armjr had become so 
augmented as to render him diffident of making good 
bis retreat ; and, to aggravate his distress, no intelli- 
gence had yet been received of the approach of Gen- 
eral Clinton, or of any diversion in his favor from 
New York. In this exigency, General Burgoyne re- 
solved to examine the possibility of dislodging the 
Americans from their posts on the left, by which means 
he would be enabled to retreat to the lakes. For this 
purpose he drew out fifteen hundred men, whom he 
headed himself, a-ttended by Generals Phillips, Keide- 
ael and Eraser. This detachment had scarcely ibrmed, 
within less than half a mile of the American intrench- 
ments, when they made a furious attack, which, though 
bravely resisted, was decidedly to the advantage of the 
assailants. General Burgoyne now became convinced 
that it was impossible to conduct any further offensive 
operations, and endeavored to make good his retreat 
to Fort George. Artificers w^re accordingly dis- 
patched, under a strong escort, to repair the bridges, 
and open the roads, but they were compelled to make 
a precipitate retreat The situation of his army be- 
coming every hour more hazardous, he resolved to 
attempt a retreat by night to Fort Edward; but 
even this retrograde movement was rendered imprac- 
ticable. While the army was preparing to march, in- 
telligence was received that the Americans had already 
possessed themselves of the fort, and that th^ were 
well provided with artillery. No avenue to escape 
now appeared. Incessant toil and continual engage- 
ments had worn down the British army; its provisions 
were nearly exhausted, and there were no means of 
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procnring a supply; while the American army, which 
was daily increasing, was already much greater than 
the British in point of numbers, and almost encircled 
them. In this extremity, the British general called a 
council of war; and it was unanimously resolved to 
enter into a convention with General Gates. Prelimi- 
naries were so^n settled, and the royal army, to the 
number of five thousand seven hundred and fifty, sur- 
rendered prisoners of war. 

The capture of an entire army was justly viewed 
as an event that must essentially affect the contest be- 
tween Great Britain and America ; and while it ex- 
cited the highest joy among the Americans, it could 
not but have a most auspicious influence on their affiurs 
In the cabinet and in the field. The thanks of congress 
were voted to General Gates and his army; and a 
medal of gold, in commemoration of this splendid 
achievement, was ordered to be struck, to be presented 
to him by the president, in the name of the United 
Stated. 

After the surrender of Burgoyne, the garrison left 
by him at Ticonderoga retreated into Canada. They 
were pursued by fifty Green-Mountain Rangers, who 
captured forty-nine of their number, together with 
horses, cattle, and boats in great numbers. Previous 
to the retreat of the British from Ticonderoga, a Ver- 
monter, named Richard Wallace, swam across the lake„ 
through a hostile fioet, for the purpose of learning the 
strength of the forces there, as an attack was contem- 
plated by Warner and Herrick. This act of daring was 
equal to a story of another Green-Mountain hero one 
Johnson, who, at the battle of Bennington, met a file 
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of German soldiers in the woods, and, haying no other 
weapon than a cinb, wrenched the file-leader's sword 
fi'om his grasp, and compelled the whole party to sur- 
render tbemselves prisoners of war. A grandson* of * 
that hero still keeps the Hessian blade thus bravely won« 
The brave and hardy inhabitants of the Green Moun- 
■ tains, who thus nobly stood forth in defense of their 
country, had other difficulties than those inseparable 
from the war with the mother country to encounter. 
Kot having been recognized as an independent state, 
they were deprived of a regular government, under 
which they could act with system and effect. They 
had, at first, no rallying point, and no bond of union, 
save a common interest to resist the claims of New 
York, as they had subsequently no other tie than that 
of a common determination to resist the invasion of the 
British forces. However, the necessity which drove 
them to resistance, gave the effect of law to the recom- 
mendations of their conventions and committees ; while 
a few bold and daring spirits, as if formed for the oc- 
casion, gave energy and system to their movements. 
But a better oiganization was obviously needed, to 
sustain a protracted conflict. The change produced by 
the Declaration of Independence in the relations be- 
tween Great Britain and her colonies, rendered the 
importance of this course still more imperative. The 
.people had, as we have seen, originally purchased their 
lands under royal grants from the governor of New 
Hampshire. But New York claimed the jurisdiction 
and right of soil, and insisted that the occupants of the 
lands should repurchase them, and at exorbitant rates. 

* Rey. Charloi Johnton, of Locke^ Oayi^ oooatgr, N«w Toik 
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The BcttlerB had petitioned the crown for redress, and 
while they were encouraged with indications favorable 
to their rights, the connection between the crown and 
contending parties was suddenly dissolved. There no 
longer remained, therefore, any earthly power, recog- 
nized by the parties as a superior^ possessing the right 
of settling the controversy. This state of things could 
not fail to suggest to the settlers the expediency of de- 
claring themselves independent. Having never sub- 
mitted to the authority of New York, and finding no 
safety for their dearest rights in doing so, they consid- 
ered the time had arrived, as they no longer acknowl- 
edged allegiance to the British crown, when a regard 
for their own safety required, and justice sanctioned, 
their formal assumption of the powers of self-govern- 
ment Accordingly, toward the close of the year 1776, 
a number of individuals repaired to Philadelphia, 
where the continental congress was then in session, 
desiring the advice of that body as to Uie course they 
should pursue. No formal action was taken by con- 
gress, although several of its prominent members rec- 
ommended a separate state organization. A convention 
of delegates from thirty-five towns accordingly assem- 
bled at Dorset, July 24th, 1776 ; but for the purpose of 
more thoroughly obtaining the views of the people, 
adjourned to the 25th of the following September. By 
the adjourned meeting, it was unanimously resolved 
^^to take suitable measures, as soon as may be, to 
declare the New-Hampshire Grants a free and separate 
district." 

In January, 177T, another convention was held at 
Westminster, which finally adopted the following 
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" In convention of the Bepresentatives from the several ooun- 
ties and towns of the New Hampshire Grants^ holden at West- 
minster, January 15, 1777, by adjourmnent. 

WhereaSy the Honorable the Continental Congress did, on the 
4th day of July last, declare the United Colonies in America to 
be free and independent of the crown of Great Britain; whicK 
declaration we most cordially acquiesce in. And whereas by the 
said declaration, the arbitrary acts of the crown are null and void, 
in America. Consequently, the jurisdietion by said crown granted 
to New York government over the people of the New Hampshire 
Grants is totally dissolved. 

We therefore, the inhabitants, on said tract of land, are at 
present without law or. government, and may be truly said t(» be 
m a state of nature; consequently a right remains to the people 
on said Grants, to form a Government best suited to secure their 
property well being and happiness. We the delegates from the 
several counties and towns on said tract of land, bounded as fol- 
lows : South on the north line of Massachusetts Bay ; East on 
Connecticut River; North on Canada line; West as ^ as the 
New Hampshire Grants extend: After several adjournments for 
the purpose of forming ourselves into a distinct separate State, 
being assembled at Westminster, do make and publish the fol- 
lowing Declaration, viz : 

^ That we will at all times hereaflber, consider ourselves as a 
free and independent State, capable of r^^lating our internal 
police, in all and every respect whatsoever. And that the people 
of said Grants have the sole and exclusive, and inherent right of 
ruling and governing themselves^ in such manner and form aa in 
their own wisdom shall think proper, not inconsistent to any 
resolve of the Honorable Continents Congress. 

Furthermore, we declare by all the ties which are held sacred 
among n?en, that we will firmly stand by and support one 
another in this our declaration of a State, and endeavoring as 
much as in us lies to suppress unlawful routs and disturb- 
ances whatever. Also we will endeavor to secure to eveiy 
individual his life^ peace and property, against all invaders of 
the same. 

Lastly, we hereby declare, that we are at all times ready, in 
conjunction with our brethren in the United States of America, 
to do our full proportion in maintaining ^d supporting the just 
war, against the tyrannical invasions of the ministerial fieets and 
armies, as well as any other foreign enemies, sent with ezpresa 
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purpose to murder our fellow brethren, and with fire and sword 
to ravage our defenceless country. 

The said State hereafter to be called by the name of New 
Connecticut" 

At another convention, held in June, 1777, the name 
of New Connecticut was changed to Vekmont. In- 
formation of this important step was transmitted to 
congress, with the assurance that the people of Yermont 
"were at all times ready, in conjunction with their 
brethren in the United States, to contribute their full 
proportion towards maintaining the present just war, 
against the fleets and armies of Great Britain." They 
also sent a deputation to Philadelphia to solicit con- 
gress to recognize their existence as an independent 
state, and admit . their delegates to seats in the national 
legislature. New Hampshire readily consented to the 
separate independence of Yermont ; Connecticut and 
Massachusetts gave it their approval; but New York re- 
monstrated against the measure, and even insisted that 
congress should recall the commission granted to the 
noble Warner, who was denounced as an outlaw and 
insurgent. This remonstrance had its effect upon con- 
gress, and the application for the recognition of the in- 
dependence of Yermont, was peremptorily dismissed. 

While this subject was before congress, the people of 
Yermont were engaged in forming a constitution. A 
convention, chosen for this purpose, met at Windsor 
the second of July. The draft of a constitution was 
prepared, and the convention were deliberating upon its 
provisions when the intelligence of the evacuation of 
Ticonderoga was received. " The frontiers," says Ira 
Allen in his History of Yermont, "were exposed to the 
inroads of the enemy. The family of the president of 
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the conyention, as well as those of many other XDem^i 
bers, wer^ exposed to the foe. In this awful crisis, 
some were for leaving precipitately ; but a severe thun- 
dernstorm came on, and during the rain, they had time 
to reflect ; while other members, less alarmed at the 
news, called the attention of the whole to finish the 
constitution, whioh was then reading for thejast time. 
The constitution was read through ; the convention 
proceeded to appoint a council of safety to conduct 
the business of the state, and adjourned without day. 

*'The members of the council of .safety, appointed as 
aforesaid, agreed to meet and form at Manchester, 
where they repaired without loss of time. Colonel 
Thomas Chittenden was elected president, and Mr. Ira 
Allen (then twenty-seven years old) secretary to said 
convention. The council of safety had no public mo- 
ney, nor had they any authority to lay taxes, or credit, 
as a public body, to make or borrow money to answer 
the necessities of government The government was 
in its infancy^ and all expenses were supported at pri- 
vate expense. The council were generally men of small 
property, yet in this situation, it became necessary to 
raise men for the defense of the frontiers, with bounties 
'and wages. Ways and means were to be fonnd out ; 
and the day was spent in debating on the snbject If a- 
than Clark, Esq., not convinced of the practicability of 
raising a regiment, moved in council, that llr. Ira Al- 
len, (the youngest member of the council, who insisted 
on raising a regiment, while a large majority of the 
council were for only two companies of sixty raen each) 
might be appointed a committee, to discover ways and 
means to raise, arnf and support a regimeat, and to 
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mate his report at sunrise, on the morrow. The coun- 
cil acquiesced, and Mr. Allen took the^atter into con- 
sideration, and spent the night alone in concerting 
plans ; and he reported the ways and means, viz : that 
the Cbuncirshonld appoint commissioners of sequestra- 
tion, with' authority to seize the goods and chattels of 
all persons who h^d, or should join the common en- 
emy ; that all movable property so seized should be 
sold at public vendue, and the proceeds paid to a treas- 
urer, to be appointed by the council, for the purpose 
of paying a bousty of t!en dollars, and one month's pay 
in advance." 

This is said to have been the first instance of the seiz- 
Tfre of the property of the tories for the defense of the 
country, although the practice was afterward adopted 
by all the states. iThis energetic measure enabled the 
council of safety to bring a regiment of hardy moun- 
taineers into the field. They appealed to New Hamp- 
shire for aid. Stark was promptly sent to their assist- 
ance — the battle of Bennington was fought — Bur- 
goyne's expected supplies were thereby cut off, and the 
iurrender of his army to Gates became inevitable. 

Previous to the adjournment of the convention which 
Trailed the state constitution, the first election of offi- 
cers was directed to be held in December, 1777; but 
the military movements in that vicinity rendered its 
postponement necessary. In March, 1778, Thomas 
Chittenden was elected goveraor, and Ira Allen 
secretary. 

Thomas Chtitenden was bom January 6, 1730, at 
Guilford, Conn. His father being a farmer, in moder- 
ate circumstances, the subject of this memoir received 
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no other education than that aflfordeH by the common 
school in Guilford. Until the eighteenth year of his 
age he was employed on his father's farm ; but being 
of an active and adventurous temperament, he engaged 
in a mercantile enterprise, and made a voyage to the 
West Indies. But England being then at war with 
France, the vessel in which he had ^embarked was cap- 
tured by a cruiser of the latter cotfntry, and he was 
landed on a West-India island, without friends or re- 
sources. He finally reached home, after undergoing 
much suffering and fatigue. At the age of twenty he 
married Elizabeth Meigs, removed to Salisbury, and 
by his industry and energy, soon acquired a consider- 
able fortune. He was then appointed a justice of the 
peace, a colonel of the militia,- and represented the 
town of Salisbury in the Connecticut legislature from 
1765 to 1772. Having purchased a large tract of land 
on the Winooski river, ho removed to the New-Hamp- 
shire Grants in the spring of 1774, and in a short pe- 
riod was suiTounded with all the comforts that wealth 
could bestow. At this time the war of the Eevolntion 
commenced, and Mr. Chittenden, with several other 
peraOns, repaired to Philadelphia to learn the views of 
the members of the continental congress, in regard to 
the momentous crisis then impending, and to receive 
advice as to the manner in which the people occupy- 
ing the New-Hampshire Grants, could, in their pe- 
culiar position, mqjst effectually serve the cause of 
freedom. 

Upon the retreat of the American army from Can* 
ada, in the spring of 1776, the frontier settlements 
were exposed to the enemy, and Mr. Chittenden found 
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it necessary to abandon his pleasant home, and re- 
move his family to Massachusetts. After doing this, 
he entered with much zeal into the measures adopted 
to impede the progress of the enemy, and was ap- 
pointed the first president of the committee of safety 
at Bennington. Entering with deep interest into the 
controversy with New York respecting the titles of 
the lands in the New-Hampshire Grants, and being 
more acquainted with public business than any of the 
settlers, in consequence of the offices which he had 
held in his dative state, he was universally regarded 
as the man most suitable to be placed at the head of 
their operations. Mr. Chittenden perceived that the 
general struggle for independence, in which the col- 
onies were now engaged, pi'esented a favorable oppor- 
tunity for terminating the controversy with New York, 
by erecting the disputed territory into a new state, 
and establishing a separate government ; and having 
adopted this decisive plan of sound policy, he steadily 
pursued it, till he saw the independence of Vermont 
acknowledged by the neighboring states and by the 
general government. 

He was a member of the first convention of dole- 
gates from the several townships, which met at Dorset, 
September 25, 1776, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration tte expediency of declaring Vermont an 
independent state; and at the subsequent meeting of 
the convention at Westminster, January 25, 1777, he 
was one of the committee who draughted the declara- 
tion of independence, which was there adopted; and 
also a member of another committee, which, at that time, 
petitioned congress, praying that body to acknowledge 
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Yermont a free and independent state. He assisted in 
forming the first constitution of Vermont, which was 
adopted by the convention^ July 2d, 1777, and in 1778 
he was elected the first governor of Vermont, which 
office he held, with the exception of one year, till bis 
death.* 

Governor Chittenden possessed in an eminent degree, 
precisely those qualifications which fitted him for the 
sphere in which he was called upon to act He had not, 
indeed, enjoyed many of the advantages of edncation, 
but his want of education was amply compensated by 
the possession of a strong and active mind, which, at 
the time he emigrated to Vermont, was matured by 
age^ practiced in business, and enriched by a careful 
observance of men and things. His knowledge waa 
practical rather than theoretic. He was regular in his 
habits — plain and simple in his manners — averse to 
ostentation in equipage or dress, and he cared little for 
the luxuries, the blandishments or the etiquette of 
refined society. In short, though he was destitute of 
many of the salifications now deemed essential in a 
statesman, he possessed all that were necessary, and 
none that were superfluous, in the times in which he 
lived, and was probably far better fitted to be the 
leader and governor of the independent, dauntless and 
hardy, but uncultivated settlers of Vermont, than would 
have been a man of nK)re theoretic knowledge, or polite 
accomplishments. 

Ira Allen, who was chosen the first secretary of 
state, had also been the secretary of the committee of 

• History of Vermont, by Rer. Zadock ThompMn — a mart able and 
eUbomte work 
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safety, and as snch, performed services of incalcnlable 
benefit to the country. Many of the inhabitants of the 
Green Mountains sanctioned the policy of the British 
crown, in opposition ic tbe interests of the colonies, and 
on the approach of Burgoyue , hundreds of them fled 
to his camp. The whole country was x the utmost 
consternation. Successful resistance to the tnumpnaiit 
march of the haughty Briton was scarcely hoped for 
The committee of safety at Bennington were about to 
give up in despair. The committee were destitute of 
means, imd yet Allen insisted that they should enlist a 
regiment to aid the army of freedom. But how were 
the men to be paid ? how armed ? Ira Allen shrunk 
not from the question. '^ We must use the means of 
those who bave gone over to the enemy, to defend 
ourselves against them," said he. The n>ea8ure was 
adopted, the regiment was raised, arms and ammunition 
were procured, and at Bennington, ^Hhat cluster of 
poor cottages,'^ as Burgoyne denominated it, was fought 
the battle which rendered the ultimate surrender of 
the British army inevitable. "Let us turn," says a 
distinguished Vermont author,* in describing the 
members of the committee of safety, " Let us turn to 
the youthful secretary of the council, Ira Allen. So 
much the junior of his colleagues was he, that a 
spectat(M* might well wonder why he was selected as 
one of such a sage body. But those who procured his 
appointment knew full well why they had done so ; 
and his history thenceforward was destined to prove a 
continued justification of their opinion. Both in form 

* Daniel P. ThompflOD, Esq^ in his popalar historical novel, entitled 
" The Rangers.*' 

17* 
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ftnd feature, he was one of the handsomest men of hU 
day ; while a mind, at once versatile, clear and 
penetrating, with perceptions as quick as light, was 
stamped on his Grecian brow, or found a livelier 
expression in his flashing black ejes, and other linea- 
ments of his intellectual countenance. Such, as he 
appeared for the first time on the stage of public action, 
was the afterward noted Ira Allen, whose true history, 
when written, will show him to have been either 
secretly or openly the originator or successful prosecutor 
of more important political measures, affecting the 
interests and independence of the state, and the issue 
of the war in the northern department, than any other 
individual in Yermont ; making him, with the many 
peculiar traits he possessed, one of the most remarkable 
men of the times in which he so conspicuously figured." 
Many difficulties attended the establishment of the new 
government. Congress had disapproved of the Yer- 
mont declaration of independence, and New York 
vigorously resisted the movement. The Yerraonters, 
in the expectation of increasing their strength, incau- 
tiously admitted another occasion of embarrassment to 
the adjustment of the serious controversy in which they 
were involved. The original charter under which New 
Hampshire was settled, was limited to a margin of sixty 
miles in width along the sea-coast. But the jurisdiction 
of the colony was afterward extended westward to the 
Connecticut river, and Governor Wentworth even 
claimed jurisdiction to Lake Champlain. Sixteen 
townships, situated on tlie east side of the Connecticut, 
but within the limits of the original charter, applied 
to the Yermont legislature for admission into their new 
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Btote. The application was made in March, 1778. The 
people on the east side of the Green Mountains were 
ardently in favor of the measure, and as it was repre- 
sented to the legislature that the persons inhabiting the 
sixteen townships almost unanimouslj approved of 
the proposed union, the subject was referred to the 
people. In June the legislature again met, and as a 
majority of the towns composing the state of Vermont 
had declared in favor of the union, the legislature gave 
its formal consent to the measure. New Hampshire at 
once protested against the dismemberment of its terri- 
tory, and appealed to congress for protection. 

In the mean time, Ethan Allen had been exchanged 
for an officer taken at the capture of Burgoyne, and, 
after having visited Washington at Valley Forge, had 
returned to his beloved Green-Mountain companions, 
and was welcomed home amid universal rejoicings. 
Congress, not unmindful of his services, granted him a 
brevet commission of colonel in the continental army, 
" in reward of his fortitude, firmness and zeal in the 
cause of his country, manifested in the course of his 
long and cruel captivity, as well as on former occa- 
sions." Allen, on his return to Vermont, was appointed 
general and commander-in-chief of the militia of the 
state. The people of Vermont having seen their error 
in becoming a party to the dismemberment of New 
Hampshire, General Allen was appointed a special 
agent to visit Philadelphia and counteract the unfavor- 
able feeling in congress respecting the independence 
of Vermont, occasioned by its course toward a sister 
state. The delicate duties of this mission Allen per- 
formed with consummate tact, and on bis return U> 149 
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constitaeiits, urged them to recede from the union with 
a portion of New Hampshire, expressing the assur- 
ance that should they do st^ congress would recognize 
their independence. The legislature met at Windsor, 
in October, and in compliance with Allen's recommend* 
ation, receded from the union with the towns eaat of 
the Connecticut river. The members from these towns 
withdrew from the legislature, and were followed by a 
number of others representing the east side of the 
Green Mountains, and these afterward occasioned the 
administration much trouble. 

During the occurrence of these events, Governor 
Clinton, of New York, issued a proclamation claiming 
jurisdiction over Vermont, but confirming the title of 
the settlers to the lands which had been granted by the 
governor of New Hampshire. Many persons were 
eager to acquiesce in the jurisdiction of New York 
upon these conditions. But Allen prepared an answer 
to the proclamation of Clinton, stating the grounds of 
the claims of Vermont to the right of self-government, 
and exhorting the people not to relax for a moment 
their eflForts to attain the end for which they had 
struggled so long and so hard. This address had a 
powerful effect upon the Vermonters, and doubtless 
prevented the dissolution of the state government. 

It should be said to the praise of Allen, considering 
the scenes he had passed through, that on no occasion 
did he encourage or countenance laxness in govern- 
ment, or disobedience to the laws and magistrates, re- 
cognized as such by the people themselves. *'Any one," 
he remarks, "who is acquainted with mankind and 
things, must know, that it is impossible to manage the 
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political matters of this conntrj without the assistance 
of civil government. A large body of people destitute 
of it, is like a ship at sea, without a helm or mariner, 
tossed by the impetuous waves. We could not enjoy 
domestic peace and security, set aside the consequences 
of a British war and the New-York strife, without civil 
regulations. The two last considerations do, in the 
most striking manner, excite us to strengthen and con- 
firm the government already set up by the authority 
of the people, which is the fountain of all temporal 
power, and from which the subjects of the state of 
Vermont have already received such signal advan- 
tages." These sentiments he avowed repeatedly, and 
even when he was stirring up and leading out the mobs 
' of Bennington, he always declared it was in self-defense, 
the result of a necessity forced upon them by their en- 
emies ; and he never ceased to recommend order, good 
&ith, and submission to the laws, as essential to the 
prosperity and happiness of the community. 

This desire on the part of Allen to maintain good 
order in society by adherence to the law, is happily 
illustrated by an occurrence which took place soon after 
his return from captivity. One David Redding had been 
accused of supplying the enemy on the lakes with pro- 
visions, and was chained with several other acts un- 
friendly to the country. He was at first tried by a jury 
of six persons and convicted, and was sentenced to be 
executed on the sixth day of June, 1778. In the mean 
time, John Bumam, an attorney at law, who had re- 
cently arrived from Connecticut, with Blackstone's 
Commentaries in his saddle-bags, appeared before the 
council of safety and showed them that Bedding's 
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convictktft had 1>een irreixular, inasmnch as no man 
coold be legally convicted of a capital crime, but 
by the verdict of twelve jtirymen. The council, per- 
ceiving tTieir error, granted a new trial. But the curi- 
osity which, not much to the honor of human nature, 
has ever been manifested on such occasions, was on 
this, greatly heightened by the fact that no execution 
had ever taken place in Yermont. To this curiosity 
was added the strong feeling of indignation which 
such a crime as that of Eedding was calculated to ex- 
cite at that period. The intelligence that a new trial 
had been granted was rcceivea at the moment when 
the excited throng were collecting to witness the 
execution. tTith such a multitude and on such an 
occasion, it was useless to talk of law. They had pro- 
nounced the culprit guilty, and were not in a mood to 
reflect upon the motive for setting aside the verdict of 
the whole community with so little ceremony. The ex- 
cited populace were preparing to seize the prisoner, 
regardless of the reprieve which had been granted, and 
unceremoniously hang him. Upon this, Ethan Allen 
pressed through the crowd, mounted a stump, and 
waving his hat, exclaimed in thundering tones, ^^At- 
tention the whole!*' Silence was at once restored, for 
all were eager to hear what he would say. He then 
proceeded to announce the reasons which had produced 
the reprieve — advised the multitude to depart peace- 
ably to their habitations, and return on the day fixed 
for the execution by the council of safety, adding with 
a tremendous oath, ''You shall see' somebody hung, 
at all events;, for if Redding is not then hung, I will bo 
hnng myself.*' The crowd quietly dispersed, and after 
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having been a secoDcl time convicted, Bedding vaa 
finally executed.* 

Levi, one of Ethan Allen's brothers, joined the tones 
and fled with them to Canada. This greatly incensed 
Ethan, and he applied to the proper aathorities for the 
confiscation of his brother's property for the benefit of 
the state.t Levi heard of this, and challenged his 
brother to fight a dnel I This Ethan refused to do, on 
the ground that it would "be disgraceful to fight a tory ! " 
Levi afterward abandoned the royal cause, and be- 
came a staunch patriot 

* Another anecdote, illustratiYe of Allen's character, may be appropri* 
mtely narrated here, and, like the above, is nndoubtedly authentic. Allen 
was fer a short time a resiaent of Tinmonth, Y t On one occasion "while 
at the house of the yUlage physician, a hdy entered to have a tooth ex- 
tracted; but as often as the physician attempted to apply his instrument 
to the offending tooth, the lady's courage failed. Allen, who was an un- 
easy spectator, at length said to the physician, " Here, Doctor, take out 
one of my teeth." " Bnt your teeth are all soiAid," said the physician, 
after carefully examining his molars and incisors. ** Never mind — dAis 
I direct you," said Allen; and there was suddenly a gap in his army oT 
irory. " Now take courage, madam, from the example I have given you,*^^ 
said Allen to the trembling lady. Piide overcame her feare, and she 
was soon reUeved of her apprehensions of pain, and of her tooth also. 

t The following is a litend copy of Ethan Allen's complaint concern- 
iog his brother : 

BcrNnroTOK Oouhtt, asi — AHingian, 9lh of January, 1779. 
To the Honorable the Court of Confiscation, comes CoL Ethan Allen, 
ic the name of the freemen of this State, and complaint makes that Levi 
Allen, hite of Salisbury, in Connecticut, is of tory prindples, and holds 
in fee, sundry tracts and parcels of land in this Stata The said Levi has 
been detected in endeavoring to supply the enemy on Long Island, and 
in attempting to circulate counterfeit continental currency, and is guilty 
of holding treasonable correspondence with the enemy, under cover of 
doing ftivoun to me, when a prisoner at New-Tork, and Long Island ; 
and in talking, and useing influence in favour of the enemy, associating 
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After the sttrrenderof Burgoyne, the sonthem states 
became the theater of the important operations of the 
British, leaving no opportunity for the American troops 
to distinguish themselves in the north. Warner, with 
the Green-Mountain Rangers, was in constant service 
on the Hudson river and elsewhere, as the exigencies Of 
the country required, and always met the expectations 
of the great Washington. The indefatigable exertions 
of Warner in the cause of freedom, and the constant 
exposure and fatigue to which he was subjected, 
undermined his constitution, and he returned to his 
family at Bennington, toward the close of the war, a 
dying man. Disease in an aggravated form had struck 
its fangs into his system. But he Dore the distressing 
maladies of his last days with unbounded fortitude. 
His agonies were solaced by the reflection that he had 
discharged his duty to his country, and had successfully 
struggled to obtain her freedom. He was saddened, 
hoVever, by the reflection that his wife and three 
rtiildren would be lefk in destitute circumstances. The 
lands which he once owned, had, while he was engaged 
in active service at the head of his regiment, been 

trith inimical peTBoos to this country, and with them monopofizing the 
noceaBaries of life, in endeavoring to lessen the credit of the continental 
caiTencj, and in particular, hath exerted himself in the most falacions 
manner, to injure the proper^ and character of some of the most zealous 
friends to the independency of the United States, and of this State like* 
wise ; all which inimical conduct is against the peace and dignity of the 
freemen of this State : I therefore pray ther Honorable Court to take the 
matter under their consideration, and make confiscation of the estate of 
said Levi before mentioned, according to the laws and customs of thia 
State in such case made and provided. 

£THAN ALLESr. 
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sold for taxes. So much had he been engrossed by his 
duties as a patriot, that he thought not of saving his 
own property while the freedom of his beloved country 
was endangered. He was not permitted to die in hia 
senses. Prior to his decease, he was the victim of a 
raging delirium; and, in his wild imaginings, fancied 
himself at the head of his regiment of Bangers^ and, 
on his dying couch, restrained by a constant guard of 
able-bodied men, he would fight his battles over again. 
The preternatural strength with which he was endowed, 
decreased, at last, with the progress of his insidious 
malady; and the skillful botanist, whose prescriptions 
had prolonged the lives of others, could not restore his 
own reason or save bis own life. The practiced 
huntsman, the sinews of whose gigantic frame were 
hardened in the hunting-grounds of Vermont, and who 
had never feared the face of any man, paled and 
trembled before the grim visage of that huntsman 
whose name is Death. — His earthly doom was finally 
sealed ! His earthly sands had run out ! He obeyed 
the mandate to join the majority — abiit adLpljfrea — 
and was gathered to his fathers in the prime of life — 
" ere his eye was dim or his natural force abated.*' 
The gold was refined and the crucible was broken! 
The toil-worn body was laid in the "narrow housei 
appointed for all living,'' that the soul might escape 
into life. A short time before his death, he had 
removed to Roxbury, Conn., and there his ashes were 
consigned to the earth, with all the honors of war, in a 
grave remote from the hills he loved so well, and for 
whose sake he had yielded up his life in the bloom of 
manhood. On a white marble memorial-stone in 
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Eoxbury, over which Ihe idobb has been saffered to 
groW) may now be deciphered with much paios-takiD^ 
the following inscription : 

In roemoTy of . 
COL. SETH WARNER, ESQ, 
Who departod this life. DcMsember 26, A. D. 1784, 
in the 43d year of his agei ' 

^ TriumphaDt leader at our armies' head, 

Whose martial glory struck a panic dread. 
Thy warlike deeds eDgmven on this ttone^ 
Tell future ages what a hero 's done. 
Fall sixteen battles he did fight, 
For to procure his countrT's right 
\ Oh I thm brave hero, be did fall 
By death, who ever conquers alL 

When this you see, remember me. 

The proprietors of several townships had given him 
tracts of land, of considerable valne, as a reward for 
his services in defense of the New-Hampshire Grants; 
but the greater part, if not all of them, were sold for 
taxes, and his heirs never received any considerable 
benefit from them. In 1777, the legislature of Ver- 
mont gedbrouslj granted to his heirs 2,000 acres of 
land, in the north-west part of the county of Essex. It 
was th^n supposed that this land would become val- 
uable by a settlement of that part of the county; but 
when that section of the state was explored, this tract 
of land was found to be of little or no value, and it 
yet remains unsettled.* 

• In 1786, Mrs* "Warner petitioned congress for remuneration for the 
services of her husband, but the amount of relief aflforded her was small 
The following are the closing sentences of her memorial : " The cir- 
cnmstaaces of your disconsolate petitioner as to her interest and circum* 
stances in life, will appear by certificate of Dakikl SsmifAV, judge of 
probate, herewith transmitted, by which your honors will see that your 
unhappy petitioner hath nothing to support herself and three children* 
only her own industiy — having two sons aad a daughtsir, two of which 
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Althongh the current of the war swept southward 
after the capture of Burgoyne, the people of Vermont, 
while agitated by their political contest with the 
neighboring states, were frequently harassed by par- 
ties of Indians in the interest of the British crown, 
led on by tories even more fiendish' than the Indians . 
themselves. Nevertheless, the greater portion of the * 
inhabitants who had fled from their homes on the 
approach of Burgoyne, returned again after the storm 

are unable to earn anything by their labor. Tonr petitioner voiild far- 
ther represent to jour honors, that the colonel was so taken up in the 
defense of the country in the late war, that he wholly neglected his own 
interest, by means of which he loet much of his estate, as it ky chiefly 
in lands of the state of Vermont; for want of taking seasonable eare 
thereof, and although your petitioner had a hard task in looking after the 
colonel in his last sickness, as the colonel lay long confined, unable to ' 
help himself, and your petitioner h|ul the unhappiness to see her dear 
companion, as it were, die by inches, (as a mortification b^gan in his feet 
and by a slow progress proceeded up to his body, which continued for 
months before it put an end to his valuable life.) Notwithstanding your 
petitioner had the chief care of looking after her dear companion, it 
yielded her some consolation that she had the opportunity of looking 
after the colonel in his last sickness. Had it been the colonel's fate to 
have fiiUen in battle, as many did that were engaged with him, your pe- 
titioner is informed that she should be entitled to receive some gratuity 
from your honors. Your petitioner, therefore, can but hope inasmuch as 
the death of her dear husband was in consequence of the wounds and 
hardship he received in his country's service in the late war, your honors 
will be graciously pleased to take her distressed circumstances into your 
wise consideration and grant her such a bounty as that she may be able 
to support herself and children, and give them such education as that 
the} might not be contemptible among the human race. The which 
your petitioner is the more embolden to ask your honors, as she hath 
been informed your honors have, in some instances, been liberal to the 
posterity of those who have distinguished themselves in their country's 
service in the kite war — for which, as in du^ bound, your unhappy 
petitioner shall ever pray." 
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had passed. Those on the frontiers were in constant 
peril, and many were the midnight assaults upon their 
feeble settlements, and many were the occasions upon 
which their fortitude and heroism were called into 
action. The memory of most of these has been lost 
in the lapse of years. Among the most remarkable 
of these early settlers, who are yet remembered, was 
Mrs. Storey, of Salisbury. Her husband had emi- 
grated to the Grants at an early day, but was killed 
by the fall of a tree, leaving Mrs. Storey with half a 
score of children. Thus left a widow, she endured 
almost every hardship, laboring in the field, chopping 
down timber and clearing and cultivating the soiL 
She retreated several times to Pittsford during the 
Revolution, on account of the danger apprehended from 
the enemy, but at length she and a Mr. Stevens pre- 
pared themselves a safe retreat This was effected by 
digging a hole horizontally into the bank, just above 
the water of Otter creek, barely sufficient to admit one 
person at a time. This passage led to a spacious 
lodjging-room, the bottom of which was covered with 
straw, and upon this their beds were laid for the ac- 
commodation of the families. The entrance was con- 
cealed by bushes which hung over it from the bank 
above. They usually retired to their lodgings in the 
dusk of evening, and left them before light in the 
morning, and this was effected by means of a canoe, 
so that no path or footsteps were to be seen leading to 
their subterraneous abode.* This afforded her perfect 
security during the continuance of the war. 

*Mr8. Storey and her uudeiigrround room occupy a prominont place in tho 
thrilling novel of '* The Qnaen-Mountaia Boya^" by D. P. Thompson, Eaq 
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The most dieastrons incur&ion of the Indians against 
the people of Vermont, resulted in the destruction of 
the town of Royalton. In the beginning of October, 
1780, an expedition was planned against Newbury, on 
Connecticut river, the principal object of which waa 
to capture a Lieutenant Whitcomb, who, the Cana- 
dians asserted, had mortally wounded and robbed a 
British General Gordon, during Montgomery's disas- 
trous campaign several years before. Against this man 
the British and Indians had conceived a violent aver- 
sion, and planned the present expedition in order to 
get him in their power. The expedition consisted of 
two hundred and ten men, nearly all of whom were 
Indians, under the command of a British officer named 
Horton. In proceeding up Winooski river, they fell 
in with two hunters, who informed them that the peo- 
ple of Newbury were expecting an attack, and had 
prepared themselves for it; and they therefore de- 
cided to direct their course toward Eoyalton. They 
found the inhabitants wholly unprepared for an attack, 
and an easy prey to their rapacity. After destroying 
twenty houses at Eoyalton and several in the neigh- 
boring towns, killing some persons who attempted to 
escape, and taking many prisoners and much plunder, 
they commenced a hasty retreat. The news quickly 
spread, and a party of the resolute inhabitants of neigh- 
boring towns soon assembled, chose a leader and com- 
menced pursuit. So great was their dispatch that 
they soon came up with the trail of the savages, in the 
night, who, having posted their sentries, and partaking 
excessively of the intoxicating portion of their spoils, 
had lain down to rest, not dreaming of an attack. 
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Great was their conBternation on finding that their 
sentries were fired npon ; but with savage cnnning 
they sent word to their pursuers that if attacked, tbej 
would put all the prisoners to death ; and while the 
subject matter of this threat was debating among their 
enemies, they picked up their prisoners and camp- 
equipage, and made a hasty retreat under the cover 
of the darkness. In the morning it was thought use- 
less to pursue them, and the party returned. Most of 
the prisoners .eventually returned from captivity. 

Several authentic anecdotes are related of this 
expedition, which go to show the Indian character in 
a less ferocious light than it has generally been held, 
under similar circumstances. They did not evince 
any desire to molest the women or female children. 
In some of the cases, where the women who had left 
their burning houses stood motionless and stupefied, 
not knowing what to do, the Indians brought them 
their clothes, with the assurance that " Indian would'nt 
hurt 'em." One woman had firmness enough to re- 
proach them for their conduct in burning down houses, 
and taunted them for not daring to cross the river and 
attack the men at the fort. They bore her gibes with 
the utmost patience, and only replied that *^ squaw 
shonld'nt talk too much." Another woman, named 
Hannah Handy, whose young son they were carrying 
off, followed them with another child in her arms, and 
besought them to return her little boy. They com- 
plied ; and following up her success, she prevailed 
upon them to give up ten or fifteen of the children 
of her neighbors. One of the Indians offered to carry 
her on his back across the stream ; she accepted his 
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polit&ness, and though the water was up to his waist, 
he conveyed her over in safety, and she returned with 
. her little band of boys, to the surprise and joy of their 
parents. 

As the Indians usually sought only for plunder, and 
seldom molested women or children, it was customary 
for the men, when their settlements were attacked by a 
superior force, to flee into the woods till the Indians had 
performed their work of plunder. Atone time a party 
of them entered the house of Mr. Stone, of Bridgeport, 
giving him but just time to escape, and after stripping 
it of everj thing of value to them, the principal, San- 
hoop, put cm the finest shirt it afforded, and swaggering 
away to the hogsty, selected the best hog, and officiated 
as chief butcher, flourishing his fine bloody sleeves, 
while his comrades, whooping and dancing, carried it 
away to their canoes. At another time, a party of In- 
dians, coming up the bank, were discovered by Mrs. 
Stone in season to throw some things out of a back 
window into the weeds, put a few in her bosom, and 
ait down to her carding. The Indians, after taking 
what they could find elsewhere, came around Mrs. 
Stone and the children. One of them seeming to sus- 
pect that she had some valuable articles concealed about 
her person, attempted to pull them from her bosom-; 
whereupon she struck him on the face with her card so 
violently that he withdrew bis hand, while a tall young 
savage was flourishing his tomahawk over her head. 
Upon this an old Indian cried out, ^^Oood squaWy good 
squaw^'^ and burst into a laugh of derision at his com- 
panions for being beaten. On another occasion, pre- 
vious to the evacuation of l^conderoga by the British, 
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a party of Americans plundered the house of a tory, 
by the name of Prindle, who was a neighbor to Mr. 
Stone. Prindle, not owning the house, set it on &e, 
and, retreating on board a British armed vessel on the 
lake, implicated Mr. Stone in the robbery and, burn- 
ing. He, anticipating mischief, kept in the bushes near 
the bank to observe their movements, where &e Sritish 
discovered him, and let off a volley of grape-shotjwhidi 
8tn|!Gk among the trees above him, and also fired upon 
his house, some of the shot entering the room where the 
family wasJ They then sent a boat on shore, took 
Mr. Stone and carried him a prisoner to Ticonderoga, 
where he remained three weeks. Mrs. Stone expecting 
he would be sent to Quebec, '«e^t to hini in a canoe, a 
distance of twelve miles, with no other company than 
her brother, a lad only ten years old, to carry him 
clothes, leaving her two children, the oldest but four 
years old, alone at home. She had to tarry all night 
before she could gain admittance. On her return she 
found her children safe, the oldest having understood 
enough of her directions to feed and take care of the 
younger.* 

In 1777, the town of Brandon was visited by a party 
of Indians, who killed two men, George and Aaron 
Robins, made prisoners of most of the other inhabit- 
ants, and set fire to their dwellings and to a saw-mill 
which they had erected. Joseph Barker, his wife, and 
a child eighteen months old, were among the prisoners. 
Mrs. Barker, not being in a condition to traverse the 

* See ThompAon's Oacetteer of Vermoni— one of the moat oompleto 
and interesting works of the kind, which should be in the IuumIb of 
•very one pooud of the name of Vertoonter. 
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Wilderness, was set at liberty with her child. The next 
night, with no other shelter than the trees of the forest 
and the oaaopy of heaven, and with no other comi any 
thao. the infant above named, she had another child. 
She vas found the following day and removed with het 
children to Pittsford. Mr. Barker was carried to Mid- 
dlebavy, where, feigipiing to be sick, he succeeded in 
the night in making his escape, and arrived safely at 
Pittsford. 

The rival claims of New York and New Hampshire 
to the territory of Vermont, came near proving fatal 
to the separate identity of the infant state. A propo- 
sition was made that they should authorize congre^ to 
arbitrate between them, in which court the matter 
would doubtless have been compromised by giving 
New York the west and New Hampshire the east slope 
of the Green Mountains. To such a division of Ver- 
mont, both states were willing to accede. But in this 
emergency Massachusetts interfered, and brought for- 
ward a third claim to the territory in dispute, founded 
on the fact that the original grant to Mason, of the 
colony of New Hampshire, extended only sixty mi?eB 
from the ocean, and that all west of Mason's line be- 
longed to Mgnachusetts — that itsoight had not only 
been conceded ty New Hampshire, but by the crown, 
because, while the former had distinctly declined to 
support Fort Dummer on the ground that it was be- 
yond itfl jurisdiction, the crown had decided that it 
belonged to Massachusetts to maintain that important 
frontier post, which was done' at a great expense. This 
. daim was certainly more plausible than either of the 
others, because Massachusetts had been the jSrst actual 
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occupant of the t^ritory, and had defended it agfinst 
the common enemy. The original charters from the 
crown were ambiguous and even contradictory, and 
were quite as favorable to the claims of Massachusetts 
as to those of either of the other states. That Massa- 
chusetts really wished to enforce this claim is not sup- 
posed, for the statesmen from that glorious colony were 
favorable to the independence of Vermont, and their 
movement had the eflfeftt, which was undoubtedly its 
object, of saving Vermont from dismemberment by 
congress. Massachusetts declining to submit Its claims 
to tha arbitrament of congress, relieved the young 
state from the impending peril. The question was one 
of great delicacy for congress. Every exertion was 
required to defend the country against the British arms, 
and the imminent danger that would occur from arous- 
ing the enmity of either New York or New HiHnpshire 
•must be its apology for pursuing a vacillating and in- 
decisive course in regard to the difficult question urged 
upon it by the conflicting parties. Under the pressure 
of these circumstances, congress, in 1780, passed a res- 
olution declaring the course of Vermont to be "subver- 
sive of the peace and welfare of the United States.'' 
Although its representatives had been excluded from 
any participation in the councils of the nation, the 
fidelity of Vermont to the cause of freedom and the 
country was unquestioned, for its lieroes had given the 
most signal and important proofs of this. It is not 
surprising, however, that when the above-named reso- 
lution was adopted by congress. Governor Chittenden 
should have replied, that if Vermont was not included 
in the United States, it was at liberty to offer or accept 
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terms for the cessation of hostilities with Great Britain. 
But, be added, the people of Vermont were so strongly 
attached to liberty that they would again ask to be ad- 
mitted to the colonial union. Ira Allen and Stephen 
B. Bradley were deputed as agents to renew this pro- 
position to congress. The consideration of the repre- 
sentations of these agents was indefinitely postponed, 
and the question was left undetermined. 

Yermont was fortunate in having statesmen who pos- 
sessed the courage and the ability requisite to the de- 
fense of its just rights. Despite the arms of New York 
and New Hampshire, and the frowns of congress, they 
found the means to successfully maintain the independ- 
ence of the little coihmunity for which they acted. They 
now resorted to a course of policy which placed them 
in a more powerful attitude, and determined to enforce 
a compliance with their demands. The towns in New 
Hampshire, which had once been accepted as a portion 
of Yermont and afterward excluded by a resolution 
of the legislature, again solicited to have its juris- 
diction extended over them. This was done. The 
goTemment of Yermont then turned westward with 
8 view to a further extension of its limits.* After 
consultation with the people in th^t portion of New 

* The following spiritad lin68» the author of which n unknown, yvtj hap- 
pilj eoKpren the aantimeqtB of the Yermonten during that liylng period : 
Ho — an to the boiden t Yennonten^ come down. 
With yont breechea of deer skin, and jackets of brown ; 
With your red woolen caps^ and your moccaaina^ come 
To thegtthering aammona of trumpet and drum ! 

Come down wiUi your rifles I — let gray wolf and fox 
Howl on in the ahade of thair primitiye rocks ; 
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York, Vermont boldly claimed that its boundary line 
extended from the point where the Massachusetts line 
would touch the Hudson, thence up that rirer to its 

Let th« bear feed Beearelj ftx>m ]Ng-peD and stall ; 
Hero Va two-legged game for yoikr powder and ball I 

On our aoDtb come the Dutchmen, enveloped in greaae ; 
And, arming for battle, while canti]^ of peace ; 
On our east^ craflj Meahech has gathere4 his band^ 
To hang up our leaders, and eat out our land* 

Ho •— all to the rescue I For SataA shall work 
No|^D for his legions of Hampshire and York t 
They claim our possessions — the pitiful knavet — 
The tribute «# pay, shall be prisons and grares t . 

Let Cflinton and Ten Broek, witk bribes in their haads^ 
Still seek to divide na, and parcel our lands ; — 
We 're coats fi»r our traiton, whoever they are ; 
The warp is of /M^fters-^ the filling of tart 

Does the "Old Bay State '* threaten ? Does Oongiws oompbda 

8warms Hampshire in arms on our borders again ? 

Bark the war-dogs of Britain aloud on the lake 7 

Let 'em come I — what they mm, they are wdoome to takei 

What seek they among us 7 The pride of our wealth 
Is comfort^ contentment^ and hbor and health ; 
And lands which, as Freemen, we only have tro4 
Independent of all, save the mercies of Gh>d: 

Yet we owe no aUeg^iance ; we bow to no throne ; 
Our ruler is law, and the law is our own ; 
* Our leaders- themselves aro our own feUow-men, 
■^ ' V^ho can handle the sword, or the syth^ or the pen. 

^'/ 
,yt^ " ^^ ^^.^ <^ ^ true, and our daughten are fiar, 

*yi^ .#rith4neir bltfs eyes of smiles, and their light flowing hair ; 

^AU brisk at their wheels till the dark even-fall. 

Then blithe at tilte sleigh-ride^ the husking, and b^t 
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BOtirce, and firom its source due north to the Canada 
line, comprising all the land east of the Hadson, and 
for thirty miles west of Lake Ghamplain, thils doubling 

We 're sheep on the hiH-ndee : we 've cows on the plain ; 
Apd gay-tasseled oorn-fields, and rank-growing graio ; 
There are deer on the monntaiai ; ai|4 wood-pigeone fl j 
From th» crack of oar musketo, like doude in the skj. 

And there 's'fiflh in onr streamlets and riyere, which take 
Their o^irse from the hills to our broad-boeomed lake ; 
Through rook-arched Winooski the salmon leaps free. 
And the portly Aid follows all /rash from the sea. 

Like a sunbeam the pickerel gUdfis through his pool * 
And the spotted trout sleeps wheid the water is cool,, 
Or darts from hia shelter of rock and of root 
M the beayer's quick plunge, or the angler's puiBuit 

And ours are the mountains, which awfiillj rise 

Till thej rest their green heads on the blue of the skies ; 

And oora are the forestB> unwasted, unshorn, 

Saye where the wild path of the tempest is torn. 

And though sayage and wild be this climate of ours^ 
And brief be our season of fruits and of flowem^ 
Far dearer the blast round our mountains which reyes^ 
Than the sweet summer sephyr, which breathes oyer slayen 

Hum for V sbmomt 1 for the land which, we till 
Must haye sons to defend her from yalley and hill ; 
Leave the harvest to rot on the field where it growc^ 
And the reaping of wheat for the reaping of ioet^ 

Far from Michisooui's valley, to where 
Pooeoomsuck steals down from his wood-circled lair. 
From' Shocticook river to Lutterlock town, — 
Ho — all to the rescue I • VermonterSk come down I 

Come York or come Hampshire, — eome traitors and knaves ; ^ * 
If ye rule o'er our landt ye shall rule o'er our graves f 
Our vow is recorded — our banner unfurled ; 
In the name of Vermont we defy all ik$^vmUI 
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the former limits of the state* Notwithstanding tUe 
difficulties which surrounded the people of Vermont, 
the New-Hampshire towns on its east border, and the 
New- York towns on its western limits, which were 
thus summarily annexed, were eager for their union. 
What arguments could have been urged to induce them 
to join their fortunes with those of Vermont, it id not 
easy to imagine. The &ct gives, at- all-events, a strik- 
ing proof of the skill of the trusted leaders of the 
Green-Mountain Boys. 

The British, ready to avail themselves of every ad- 
vantage" which the Vermont diflSculties might yield 
them, were gradually increasing their force in Canada, 
and another campaign against the northern frontier 
was unquestionably determined on. The indications 
of this were alarming. Knowing the effect that the 
apprehension of this would have upon the people, 
the British generals entertained the hope that thej 
might detach Vermont from the United States and 
make it a British possession. In the expectation of ac- 
complishing this, Colonel Beverly Johnson wrote a let- 
ter to Ethan Allen, dated March 30, 1780. He begaa 
his letter by expressing a wish that his proposals might 
be received with the same good intention with which 
they were made. He then proceeds : — ^^'I have often 
been informed that you and most of the inhabitants 
of Vermont, are opposed to the wild and chimerical 
scheme of the Americans in attempting to separate 
from Great Britain and establish an independent gov- 
ernment of their own ; and that you would willingly 
assist in uniting America to Great Britain, and in 
restoring that happy constitution so wantonly and 
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unadvisedly destroyed. If Ihave been jightly informed, 
and these should be your sentiments and inclination, I 
beg that you will communicate to me without reserve, 
whatever proposals you would wish to make to the 
commander-in-chief; and I hereby promise that I will 
faithfully lay them before him according to your direc- 
tions, and flatter myself I can do it with as good effect 
as any person whatever. I can make no proposals to 
you until I know your sentiments ; but think, upon 
your taking an active part, and embodying the inhab- 
itants of Vermont under the crown of England, you 
may .obtain a separate government under the king. If 
you should think proper to send a friend here with 
proposals to the general, he shall be protected, and 
allowed to return whenever he pleases." 

Allen communicated the contents of this letter to 
Governor Chittenden, and it was decided that no 
answer should be returned. In February, 1781, 
Johnson again wrote to Allen, renewing his former 
proposal. Allen communicated these letters to con- 
gress, with a powerful letter vindicating the policy of 
Vermont. He closed it with the following striking 
sentences: '^I am confident that congress will not 
dispute my sincere attachment to the cause of my 
country, though I do not hesitate to say, I am fully 
grounded in opinion, that Vermont has an indubitable 
right to agree on terms of a cessation of hostilities 
with Great Britain, provided the United States persist 
in rejecting her application for a union with them. 
For Vermont would be, of all people^ most miserable, 
were she obliged to defend the independence of the 
United claiming States, and they be, at the same time^ 
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at full liberty to overtarn and ruin the independence of 
Vermont- When congress consider the circumstances 
of this state, thej will, I am persuaded, be more 8ap> 
prised that I have transmitted them the inclosed letters, 
than that I have kept tliem in custody so long ; for I 
am as resolutely determined to defend the independ* 
ence of Vermont, as congress is that of the United 
States; and rather than fail, I will retire with the 
hardy Green-Mountain Boys into the desolate caverns 
of the mountains, and wage war with human nature 
at large." 

Soon after, the British, under the command of Gen* 
eral Haldimand, appeared in great force at the north 
end of Lake Champlain. Governor Chittenden sent a 
flag of truce, proposing an exchange of prisoners. 
General Haldimand returned a favorable reply, and 
Colonel Ira Allen and Major Joseph Fay were ap- 
pointed commissioners on the part of Vermont, to 
negotiate the exchange. During the interview with 
the British agents, the latter renewed the proposal for 
Vermont to place itself under the royal authority. 
Allen and Fay, without committing themselves, 1^ 
the impression upon the minds of the British generals 
that the proposed arrangement might be perfected. 
This was done because Vermont had no other way of 
protecting itself against an army of ten thousand 
royal troops, which had been poured into Canada. 
Accordingly, a formal attempt at negotiation was 
made — Allen and Fay being secretly appointed com- 
missioners by Governor Chittenden, and General 
Haldimand acting for the British. Their negotiations 
were continued for a long period, and their existence 
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has been adduced by historians as evidence of a dis- 
position on the part of the Vermont leaders to join 
the enemy. The full history of these events, when 
properly written, will show that the odium thus cast 
upon the names of these men is grossly unjust ; that 
they were not only inspired by the purest devotion to 
the cause of liberty, but that their policy actually kept 
at. bay a large hostile army, which otherwise would 
have been able to march through the northern portion 
of the union, (Washington being employed at the south.) 
and to crush the hopes of freedom. The following 
papers, never before published, which have been 
politely furnished for these pages by the Hon. Henry 
Stevens, the distinguished and indefatigable Vermont 
antiquary, from his very large and rich collection of 
documents in reference to the early history of Vermont, 
will not only prove this assertion, but serve to show, 
when the history of Chittenden, the Aliens, and other 
Vermont leaders of that day is properly viewed, that 
they performed services in behalf of their country, 
which entitle them to the lasting admiration and 
gratitude of those who enjoy the blessings of the 
freedom which their services so greatly aided in 
establishing. Numbers I. and U. are the commis- 
sions furnished to Allen and Fay; number HI. is 
General Haldimand's comn^ission to the British agent; 
and number IV. is the report of interviews with Allen 
and Fay, as given to General Haldimand by his agent 

L 

State of Vermont^ June^ 1781. 

Whereas Col. Ira Allen has been with a Flag to the 
Province of Quebeck for the Purpose of settling a 
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Cartel or Exchange o Prisoners and has nsed his best 
Policy by Feigning or Endeavouring to make thcni 
believe that the State of Vermont had a Desire to Xe- 

fociate a Treatv of Peace with Brittain — thereby to 
^revent their Immediate Invasion or Incursion upon 
the Frontiers of this State as appears by the Letter he 
sent to General Haldimand Dated May 8th, 1781 In- 
closing a copy of Col. Beverly Bobinson^s Letter to 
Gen'l Allen and General Allen's Letter to Congress aa 
also a Letter of Col. AUen sent to Congress and the 
resolutions of the Assembly of Vermont approbating 
the same, as also the circular Letter to the several 
States Delivered to Dundas according to his Verbal 
Report made us this Day — we are of tne opinion that 
the critical circumstances this State is in being out of 
union with the United States and thereby unable to 
make that Vigorous Defence we could wish for — think 
it to be a Necessary Political manoeuver to save the 
Frontiers of this State. 

Jonas Fat Tho'b CmrrBNDEN 

Sam'l Saffoed Mosbs Bobihson 

Sam'l Bobensok Tim'y Bbownson 

'^ Joseph Fat John Fabset. 

II. 

State of Vermont^ 10 July^ 1781. 

Whereas this State is not in union with the United 
States altho' often Requested &c. 

This the British Power are acquainted with and are 
endeavouring to take the advantage of .these disputes 
Thereby to court a connection wltn this State on the 
Principle of Establishing it a British Province — from 
various accounts we are well assured that the British 
have a force in Canada larger than this State can at 
present raise and support in the field and this State 
having no assurance of any assistance from any or 
either of the United States however hard the British 
forces may crowd on this State from the Province of 
Quebeck by the advantage of the waters of Lake 
Champlain &c. Altho^ several Expresses have been 
Bent by the Gov'r of this State to several of the 
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respective Qov'rs of the United States with the most ur- 
gent requests to know whether any assistance would be 
afforded in such case an^ no official answer has been 
made by either of them. 

Wherefore we the subscribers do fully approbate 
Col. Ira Allen sending a Letter dated Sunderland July 
10th 1781 and directed to General Haldimand and 
another Letter to Captain Justice Sherwood, Purport- 
ing an Intention of this State's becoming a Bntish 
Province &c. This we consider as a Political proceed- 
ure to prevent the British forces invading this State 
and being a necessary step to Preserve this State from 
Buin when we have too -much reason to apprehend . 
that this has been the wishes of some of our assuming 
neighbours in the mean time to stren^hen the State 
against any Insult until this State receive better treat* 
ment from the United States or obtain a seat in 
Congress. 

Tho's CHTTTENDBBr J. FaT 

John Fasset Sam'l BoBmsoK 

Tim'y Bbownson Joseph Fay. 

III. 

" Having given you full power in my name to nego- 
tiate in conjunction with M with the people of 

Vermont for the exchange of prisoners by my Letter 
of the 29th October. I now instruct you in what you 
may assure and promise to them as the means of ac- 
commodation, and their return to their allegiance. 
Sensible of the Injustice which Individuals in the New 
York Government attempted against them in soliciting 
and obtaining Grants of Lands which had in conse- 
quence of Grants from New Hampshire been culti- 
vated by the labour and industry of the Inhabitants of 
the Green Mountains, I always regretted the measures 
which were taken by the Government of New York 
and felt compassion for the unhappy people who were 
the objects of them — I have always been of opinion 
that a people who during the last war were so ready 
on every occasion to oppose the Enemies of Great Brit- 
ain and never have oeen prevailed upon to leperate 
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themselves from a Country with which they were inti- 
inately connected by religion laws and language had 
their properties been secured to them* It is therefore 
with great cheerfulness that I authorise you to ^ive 
these people the most positive assurances that their 
country will be erected into a seperate province, inde- 
pendant and unconnected with every Government in 
America, and will be entitled to every prerogative and 
Immunity which is promised to other Provinces in your 
Proclamation of the King's Commissioners. This I 
hope will be_ sufficient to remove every jealousy of 
Great Britain wishing to deprive them of their Liber- 
ties or of my ever becoming an Instrument to oppress 
them. I sincerely wish to bring back to their allegi- 
ance brave and unhappy people, so that they may en- 
joy the Blessings of peace Liberty and an honest 
Industry. From the report you made me, I consider 
these people as sincere and candid in their proposi- 
tions. I will therefore act towards them with the sin- 
cerity of a Soldier unpractised in deceits and chicane, 
and you may assure tnem that I would be sorry to en- 
gage them in any enterprise which might prove ruin- 
ous to them. I am sensible that their situation is 
delicate that the utmost caution is necessary not only 
with regard to the powerful Enemies whicn surround 
them, but with regard to their own people, whose pre- 
judices are great and many, and who cannot at first 
view, see the advantages which will accrue to America 
in general as well as to themselves in particular from 
a reconciliation with the mother Country. I am bo 
much convinced of the present infatuation of these peo- 
ple, and so far removed from expecting that the people 
with whom you negotiate will betray any trust reposed 
in them that I agree that this negotiation should cease 
and any step that leads to it be forgotten, provided the 
Congress shall grant the State of v ermont a Seat in 
their Assembly, and acknowledge its independency. I 
trust that time, and other methods, will bring-about a 
reconciliation, and a return to their allegiances, and 
hope, and expect, they will act towards me with the 
same frankness and sincerity, and apprise me by your 
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means of their iDteDtions, prospects and measures, bo 
that I may be more able to assist them. 

" In order to entitle the Inhabitants of the State of 
Vermont to the provisions of Half Pay which His Ma- 
jesty has been pleased to make to the officers of Pro- 
vincial Corps wno take arms in support of his Govern- 
ment, I propose to raise two Battallions consisting of 
Ten Companies each to be commanded by Messrs Al- 
len and Chittenden or any other whom the Governor 
and Council of Vermont shall appoint with the rank 
and pay of Lieutenant Colonels Commandants of which 
I shall myself be Colonel, but to which the Lieutenant 
Colonels Commandants shall, subject to my approba- 
tion, have the Appointment of the Officers and if the 
defence of the state should require it more will here- 
after be raised on the same footing. 

" For the further encouragement of the persons who 
shall exert themselves in promoting the happy re-union 
I promise besides the above appointments, that they 
shall have Gratuities suitable to their merits. 

F. HALDDCAin). 

QcEBEC, 20th December, 1780." 

lY. 

Substance of what passed in Conference wUh Col, Ira 
AUeUf between the Sth and 25th of May^ 1781.* 

^ Sth. Colonel Allen says, he is not authorised to 
treat of a Union, but is verbally instructed hj Gov- 
ernor Chittenden and General Allen to lay their pres- 
ent situation before General Ilaldimand, and to inform 
him that matters are not yet ripe for any permanent 
proposals, that they with some part of the Council, are 
anxious to bring about a neutrality, being fully con- 
vinced that Congress never intended to admit them as 
a State, but they dare not make any agreement with 
Britain until the populace are better modelled for the 
purpose ; wish, however, to settle a Cartel for the Ex- 
change of Prisoners, and thereby keep open a door for 

* Want of room compeb the omiasion of a portion of this document ; 
tha moat important portion, and the apirit of the whole are giTeo. 
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farther negociation. * * 10th. Walked and discoursed 
fully with Colonel Allen. He is verj cautious and in- 
tricate. I nrged him to make some proposals, telling 
him it is now in the power of Vermont to become a 
Glorious Government under Great Britain — to be the 
Seat of peace and plenty, with every degree of Liberty 
that a free people can wish to enjoy. That he must 
see General Haldimand had in his instructions to me, 
conceded every thing he could in reason ask or expect. 
He readied General Haldimand did not allow them to 
choose their own Governor, a privilege they never could 
relinquiBh with propriety: that when they were ripe for 
proposals they could not go farther than Neutrality 
during the War, at the end of which they must as a sep- 
erate Government be subject to the them ruling power 
if that power would give them a free Charter in every 
sense of the word ; but if not, they would return to 
the Mountains, turn Savages, and hght the Devil, Hell 
and Human Nature at mrge. I told him Vermont 
could not accomplish those extravagant flights : * * 
I did not pretend to know how far these Chimeras 
might intimidate Congress, but I could assure him 
General Haldimand had too much experience and good 
sense to take any further notice of them than by that 
Contempt they meritted. Colonel Allen now began to 
reason with more coolness, and made up a long chain 
of arguments advanced by General Allen to me at 
Castletown. I told him those arguments had already 
been exhibited to General Haldimand, and were then 
satisfactory to him, but I was certain the General would 
now expect some further advances; would therefore 
advise him, if he could not make any propositions in 
behalf of Vermont to give his Excellency so^e reasons 
whv he did not. The conversation again became warm 
and spirited. 

" 11th. Colonel Allen observed he did not think the 
parliament had passed any Act in favor of Vermont. 1 
answered I did not think the Parliament of Great Britain 
has . yet considered Vermont of consequence enough 
to engross the attention of that Assembly. He replied 
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in his opinion Yermont must be considered of conse- 
quence enough to engross the attention of Parliament 
before any permanent Union can take place between 
Great Britain and that people. 12th. This day had a 
long and very friendly conference with Colonel Allen. 
He seems anxious to convince me that a respectable 
number of the leading-Men of Vermont are endeavour- 
ing to bring about a Union by way of Neutrality. 
He appears less reserved, and again repeated the Ar- 
guments advanced by General Allen respecting the 
impossibility of an Union with Great Britain until 
Vermont had fortified herself against the neighbour- 
ing States by a firm internal Union and observed they 
must firmly unite the extra Territories lately taken in 
and form the pc^lation into a proper system for such 
a revolution. * * * Allen thinks when the Western 
Union is complete they can raise Ten Thousand fighting 
Men. He says this great and sudden revolution has 
been brought about upon the*principle8 of an Union 
with Great Britain, or at least of Vermont being a neu- 
tral power during the War. Allen does not aggree 
with Mr. Johnson that the Majority wish to compromise 
with Britain, but says their prejudices are yet so great 
that it would not be safe to propose it but to a few of 
the population and they have not yet dared to mention 
it to half of the ruling Men. 

13th. Colonel Allen still appears desirous to con- 
vince me that the principal Men in Vermont are striv- 
ing to prepare the people for a change in favour of 
Government. He wishes me to represent every thing 
in the most favourable manner to the General and 
hopes he will not be impatient. He says it is as requi- 
site the people should Se prepossessed against the pro- 
ceedings ol Congress before they are invited to a 
Union with Britain as it is for a Christian New light 
to be perfectly willing to be before he can be- 
come a true Convert. This Evening Mr. Allen ob- 
served the bustles among the powers of Europe 

would, within six Menths change the face of American 
Afikirs but did not know nor care, whether for the 
better or worse. I replied he must have a predom- 
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inant wish as Neutrality was, in principle, in mj opin- 
ion in^dmissable. He said he should not deny out 
principle inclined him and Vermont in general for the 
success of America but interest and self-preservation 
if Congress continued to oppress them, more strongly 
inclined them to wish for the success of Great Britain, 
and fight like Devils against their oppressors, be they 

who they might 

« « «« # « « « « 

"15th. Colonel Allen seems exceedingly anxious to 
return and often says his presence will he very neces- 
sary at the next Assembly, as they will not know how 
to proceed until they hear what he has to report from 
General Haldimand. 

^^ 18th. I endeavoured to persuade Colonel Allen to 
make some overtures to General Haldimand but he 
still sars he is not authorised and cannot do any thins 
of the kind. He thinks the General will be convinced 
by the reason he has given in writing that the leaders 
in Yennont are doing all that is possible to efifect an 
Union or Neutrality, and that General Allen was 
obliged for his own safety, to send Colonel Kobinson^s 
Letters to Congress, as it was previously known in 
public that such Letters had been sent to him.* * * 

*^ 23rd. Colonel Allen expatiates on the dangers and 
difficulties attending the bringing about a Ke-union as 
a number of the Council, and the major part of the 
Legislature have not as yet the least idea of anything 
farther than neutrality, and many of them are ignorant 
of that. He expresses fears that it will not be accom- 
plished though he sincerely wishes it may. He still 
thinks the principles on which America first took arms 
were just, but he sees, with regret, that Congress has 
learned to play the Tyrant, and is convinced that it is 
for the interest and safety of Vermont to accept of 
General Haldimand's terms. I told him he talked well, 
but I wished he had said as much when he first arrived, 
for however convinced I may be of his candour the 
change gave some room for suspicion that he now acts 
from design. He replied that General Haldimand^s 
candour demands the same from him, and that bB has 
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not altered his Bentiments, but only throws them out 
more freely than he at first intended till he had fai-ther 
instructions from his Employers, but the canai<t open 
manner in which the General had written forbid his 
acting with any disguise. 

"24th, Colonel Allen much the same in conversa* 
tion as yesterday, but observes that he knows the Gen- 
eral will very soon hear what reports he makes, and 
how he conducts himself after he gets home, he wishes 
me clearly to inform the General with the method he 
must take to comply with his demand of undeceiving 
the other States respecting the Truce, &c. He says he 
must, as far as he aares possess the minds of the peo- 
ple with the idea of a re-union. He shall therefore tell 
their own Officers Commanding at Castletown that he 
cannot tell what may take place, but they must keep 
themselves in readiness for all events. But to the other 
States he shall positivelpr declare that no Truce nor 
probability of one subsists between General Haldi- 
mand and Vermont, and this he should have done for 
their own safety. But in compliance with the Gen- 
eral's desire he shall be very particular in this declara- 
tion. 

^25th. I communicated C't. Matthews' letter to Col- 
onel Allen respecting News. He says the News gives 
him no further anxiety than to excite in him a desire 
to know how this war will terminate for under the pre- 
sent uncertainty of Vermont, he does not know whether 
this News is favorable or otherwise. But he well 
knows that he and his Family have large Fortunes 
which they do not intend to lose, if there is a possibility 
of saving them. At all risks he is determined that 
Congress shall not have the parcelling of his Lands to 
their avaricious Minions. I then shewed him C't^ Mat- 
thews' Letter of the General's sentiments. He appeared 
very much pleased with it, and engaged his honor that 
the General should hear from their Assembly by the 
20th of next July and as much sooner as possible, but 
did not think he should be able to send any certain ac- 
count of the result until that time, as th^y are not to 
assemble till about the middle of June and must sit 
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eometime before the Business could be fairly opened to 
the whole House, after which it would necessarily oc- 
casion long and warm Debates let it turn out as it might 
in the end. Mr. Allen and myself have agreed on a 
signal for his Messenger, which we put in writing and 
• both signed. Should General Haldiraand find it abso- 
lutely necessary to send a private Express to Vermont, 
Colonel Allen desires it may be by a man of trust who 
may be directed to make himself known, either to 
Governor Chittenden Colonel Allen or General Allen 
or one of the following Gentlemen Colonel Brownson 
Dr. Fay Judge Faut or C't. Lyon. The Contents of the 
message should be a secret to the Messenger written on 
a small piece of paper, which he should be directed to 
swallow, or otherwise destroy if in danger of being 
taken by a scout from New York and he should be very 
careful to shtin the Vermont Scouts. On these condi- 
tions Coh Allen engaged that the Messenger shall be 
immediately sent back. Colonel Allen after express- 
ing much satisfaction with the polite treatment he had 
received embarked about 12 o'clock. 

These negotiations were maintained until the close 

of the war; Ira Allen,* the principal agent in the 

affair, always finding a plausible reason for postponing 

final and decisive action. But while he, and a few 

others, were thus successful in preventing any hostile 

movement against the northern frontier of the United 

* Ira AUen waa bora in 1753. He went to Vennont at a very earij 
age. After the eatabliabment of the goTernmenti he was the fint aecra- 
tary of state. Subeeqnently he was treasarer, member of the council and 
sanreyor-general He roae to the rank of major-general of militia, and 
in 1795 vent to Europe to purchase arms for the supply of his state. 
Returning with several thousand muskets, and some cannon, he was cap- 
tured by an English vessel and carried to England, where he was accused 
of supplying the Irish, then in open rebellion, with arms. A litigation 
of eight years, in the court of admiralty, was the consequence; but a 
final decision was made in his favor. He died at Philadelphia^ Janoary 
7, 1814, aged 6S years. 
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States, the people at large were in entire ignorance 
concerning the negotiations which were carried on, al- 
though agents were, during the whole progress of the 
aflFair, passing and repassing the borders. 

Vermont, after completing its eastern and western 
armies, sent delegates to congress to again undertake 
to have the state admitted into the union. In 1781 
oongress appointed a committee to confer with them, 
but adopted a resolution, declaring that the negotia- 
tion of the independence of Vermont could not take 
place, unless the state should recede to its former limits, 
and relinquish its claim to the territory which it had 
acquired from New Hampshire on the east, and New 
York on the west. Vermont at first refused to do so, 
but at this juncture, General Washington opened a 
correspondence with Governor Chittenden on the sub- 
ject, and the candor, good sense, and conciliatory style 
of the Father of his Country, effected what congress 
could not have done, and Vermpnt finally consented to 
comply with the requirement in regard to its bounda- 
ries. But after this had been done, congress found 
occasion to defer its final action in regard to the admis- 
sion of Vermont into the union. 

Notwithstanding the unsettled and embarrassing 
state of her relations to congress and the neighboring 
states, the internal tranquillity of Vermont had been, 
for some time, but little disturbed. Her political insti- 
tutions had been gradually maturing, and the organi- 
zation of her government had assumed a regularity and 
efficiency which commanded the obedience and respect 
of the great body of the citizens. New York had not 
relinpuished her claim to jurisdiction over the territory, 
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but she had not, of late, made any seriona effort 
to exercise it ; and bad contented herself with opposing 
the admission-of Yermont into the nnion, and by en- 
deavoring, in the manner we have just related, to bring 
over the people to her own interest Bat while a vast 
n)%»ritj of the i>eople of Yermont yielded a willing 
obedience to her authority, and were ready to make 
almost any sacrifice to sustain her independence and 
government, there were some among her citizenrwhose 
submission was reluctant, and who were ready to 
embrace any fkvorable opportunity to renounce their 
. allegiance and support the claims of New York. 

This opposition was principally confined to the town 
of Guilford — at that period the most populous village 
in the state. The two parties in this town, (the friends 
of Yermont and those of New York,) had each an 
organization of their town ; and, in some cases, there 
were two sets of town-officers. Between these, skirm- 
ishes often occurred, which not unfrequently ended in 
bloodshed. The enmity of these parties y^as carried to 
an alarming extent during the years 1783 and 1784. 
Social order was entirely at an end ; and even physi- 
cians were not allowed to pursue their avocations, with- 
out procuring a pass from the several committees. In 
this unpleasant state of affisura. General Ethan Allen 
was directed to call out the militia, for the purpose of 
enforcing the laws, and of suppressing the symptoms 
of civil war exhibited among the people of Windham 
county. In accordance with these directions, he 
marched from Bennington with a force of about one 
hundred Green-Mountain Boys ; and, upon his arrival at 
Guilford, he issued. the following unique proclamation : 
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"I, Ethan Allen, declare, that unless the peopla of 
Guilford peaceably submit to the authority of Ver- 
mont, I will make the town as desolate as were the 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah!" After some resist- 
aAce, from the adherents of New York, Allen was 
enabled to enforce their subjection to the laws of 
Vermont 

Affairs continued in this con4ition until 1789, when 
liberal councils prevailed iri New York, and the legis- 
lature consented to the independence of Vermont 
There was no further obstacle to the admission of Ver- 
mont into the union, and on the 4th of March, 1791, 
the auspicious end to all the difficulties which had 
attended the organization of the new state, was 
formally announced. 

Previous to the admission of Vermont into the un- 
ion, Ethan Allen was actively engaged in the main- 
tenance of the rights of the people he loved so well, 
l|Tid of the state which his exertions had been so 
greatly instrumental in founding. After that event, he 
retired to private life, and in the intervals of relaxa- 
tion from business, wrote a work entitled, ^^Eeason the 
only Oracle of Man," the aim of which, we regret to 
say, was to controvert the truths of revealed religion. 
He gave great attention to its composition, and was 
very proud of it. He had been for many years in 
the habit of making memoranda of his thoughts on 
the subject, and evidently believed his work .would 
subvert Christianity. Its style was the same* which 
characterized his political pamphlets — bold,, artful, 
egotistical and unpolished, but evincing remarkably 
strong mental powers. Only one edition was ever 
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pubKshed, and the greater portion of that ^as destroyed 
by the burning of the oflSce in which it was printed. 
It is now rarely to be met with, and the existence 
of the work upon which .Ethan AUeir confidently 
relied for enduring fame, is scarcely known to one 
in a thousand of those who remember with patriotic 
pride, the sturdy Hero of Ticonderoga. 

A very affecting story has long Been cnrrent in con- 
nection with Ethan Allen's pecnliar views concerning 
religion. It is that one of his daughters who had been 
instructed in the principles of Christianity by a pious 
mother, when about to die, expressed a desire to see 
her father. When he appeared at her bedside, she 
said to him, "I am about to die — shall I go to my 
grave with the principles you have taught me, or shall 
I believe what my mother has taught me?" His re- 
ply, it is said, was, "Believe what your mother has 
taught you!" The anecdote, although often quoted, 
as a striking illustration of the inefficiency of infidelity 
on the death-bed, and the consolation that is afforded 
by a strong religious iaith at such a time, has not, it is 
asserted by Allen's family, any foundation in tmth. 

Not withstanding his views on religion, Allen was a 
thoroughly honest man, and detested any thing like 
falsehood or meanness. On one occasion, an individ- 
ual to whom he was indebted had commenced a suit 
against him. Allen being finable to pay the debt, 
employed a lawyer to have the execution of legal 
process against hira postponed for a short period. - As 
an easy measure to effect this, and throw the case over 
to the next session of the court, the lawyer denied the 
genuineness of the signature ; Allen, who was present, 
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stepped angrily forward, and exclaimed to his 'aston 
iebed counsel, "Sk, I did not employ you to come 
here an€l lie ; I wish you to tell the truth. The note 
is a good <Hi# — the mgnature is mine ; all I want is 
for the court to grant me sufficient time to make the 
payment!''' It is almost needlees to aild that the 

plaintiff acceded to his wish. 

Oeneral Alien, who had at various times resided* at 
Bennington, Arlington and Xinmonth, at last took up 
his residence QXk the Winooski. His first wite had 
iVBver removed from Connecticut, but died there dur- 
ing the war. His court^ip.of his second wife was 
characteristic. During a session of the eourt at Weat- 
minster, Allen appeared with a magnificent pair of 
horses and s black driver. Chief. Justice Bobinson 
and Stephen B. Bradley, an eminent lawyer, were 
there, and as their breakfast was on the table, they 
asked Allen to join them. He replied that he had 
breakfasted, and while they were at the table, he would 
go in and see Mrs. Buchanmi, a handsome widow who 
was at the house. He entered the sitting-room, and at 
once said to Mrs. Buchanan, ^' Well, Fanny, if wB-are 
to be married, let us be about it" *• Very w<Bll^|he 
promptly replied, ^^give me time to fix up." In arfew 
minutes she was ready, and Judge Ebbineoo was at 
once called upon by them to perform tire customary cer- 
^nony. Said Allen, '' J«dge, Mnt Buchanan and I 
have concluded to be married ; I don^t care much about 
the c&cemonjy and as near as I can find out, Fanny 
cares as little for it as I do ; i>ut as a decent respect for 
the customs of society require it of us, we are willing 
to have the ceremony performed." The genUemen 
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present wena much suprised, and Ja<ige Bohinson re- 
plied, ^'Oeneral Allen, this ifi an important matter; 
hare you thought eeiiansly of it?" "Yes, yee," ex- 
claimed Allen^ looking at IAm. Buellina^, '<^ bnt it 
don't require much thought." Judge Bobinson ihen 
roee from his seat and said, ^ Join your hands togetiier. 
Ethan Allen, you take this woman te be your lawful 
and wedded wife : you promise to love an^L protect her 

according to the law of "God and ^ "Stop, 

stop, Judges Th« law of God," said Allen, looking 
forth upon the fields, "all nature is full of it Yes, go 
on. My team is at'*thedoor." As soon as the cere- 
mony was ended, General Allfen and his bri^e entered 
his carriage and drove off.*- 

Allen conversed much on the subject of religion, and 
expressed his skeptical views on all convenieilt occa- 
sions. At o&e time, while he was in Westminster, 
Judge BessioM and Stephen S. Bradley, who were 
' zealous Christians, were discussing the affiiirs of the 
church. Allen, who entered the room at the time, 
interrupted them by an argument against the divine 
origin of tlje Bibld Judge Sessions, not liking to hear 
his reasons, said, " Mr. Bradley^ I think we had better 
retire, and not hear tlus mav talk." Allen exclaimed, 
^^ Demon Sessions, yon belong to the church militant— 
I belong to the church military ; and without that," he 
continued with an oath, "you can never belong to the 
church triumphant 1 " 

General Allen's kindsess of heart was proverbial, 

* This anecdote is given on the authoiitj of Hon. William 0. Bcadlej 
(son of Stephen R. Bradley.) formerlv a member of ooDgrasB inm 
Vttttont^ who «w fnMbt with his ikthor an tfai ooeiiioD. 
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jKid he was nlwajs ready to aflbrd relief to the Bolier- , 
^ng. At one. time, two little, girls, daughters of one of 
the pioneers of Vermont, wandered into the woods 
The di^fcressed parents, With a few neighbors, com- 
menced a search, wUeh was continued through the 
night without success. The next day a large number 
of persons from the neighboring towns joined them, 
and the search was continued till the afternoon of the 
third day, when it was relinquished, and the people 
who had been out were about to return»to their homes 
Among them, however, was one who thought the search 
i^ould Hot be abandoned ; and this was Ethan Allen. 
He mounted a stump, and soon all eyes were fixed upon 
him. In his laconic manner, he pointed to the father 
and mother of the lost children — now petrified with 
grief and despair — bade each individual present, and 
especially those who were parents, make the case of 
these parents his own, and then say whether they could 
go contentedly to their homes without one further effort 
to save those dear little ones, who were, probably, now 
alive, but perishing with hunger, and spending their 
last strength in crying to father* and mother to give 
them something to eat As he spoke, his giant frame 
was agitated — the teata rolled down his cheeks, and 
in the assembly of several hundred men, but few eyes 
were dry. "I'll go! Ill gol" — was at length heard 
froth every part of the crowd. They betook themselves 
to the woods, and before night the lost children were 
restored in safety to the arms of the distracted parents. 
In all the trying scenes^of Allen's life — in all the 
vicissitudes of a protracted and cruel paptjlvity — he 

was never forgetful of the rights of his f<Aow-men, ot 
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of the cause of his conntrj'e liberty. He nobly spurned, 
'as unworthy of the principles which governed him, the 
honors which were offered him to join the royal stand- 
ard. He stood firmly by hi^ country^ even while it 
frowned upon the coitrse'of his adopted state — and his 
memory will ever be cherished by a free and grateful 
people. He died at Burlington, Vt, Feb. 12th, 1789, 
of apoplexy, while yet in the full vigor and maturity of 
manhood, and his remains rest in a beautiful valley 
near tkq^ Winooskie, where his grave is surroonded by 
those of many of his kindred. A plivin marble tablet 
marks the spot, upon which is the following inscription : 

The 

OtrporaJ Pkit 

of 

Oen. Ethan Allen, 

f«8ta beneath this stone 

he died 

tiie 19th day of Febmaiy, 1789» 

ajifed 50 years. 

His spirit tried the mercies of his Ood, 

In whom he belieyed and strongly tniited. 
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